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BENJAMIN HARRISON. 



It is not often in recording the lives of those who have 
been distinguished in the history of the revolation, that we 
can refer to them as the descendants of ancestors long pro- 
minent in the annals of the colonies, either for wealth or 
political reputation. It has rather been our fortune, and it 
ought perhaps to be our pride, that when the exigencies of 
the nation have demanded it, patriots have arisen from every 
class of society, who have displayed the energy, integrity, 
and talents which irere necessary to fill all the stations, 
military and civil, which the interests of their country re- 
quired. ^ / 

The family of Harrison forms, in some degree, an excep« 
tron to this rule* At a period extremely early in the history 
of Virginia, we find it among We foremost names of the pro- 
vince, and the honourable standing which it then held, has 
descended unsullied to our own times. 

Somewhere about the year 1640, a gentleman of this name 
is found settled in the county of Surrey, in the province of ' 
Virginia. A tradition has long prevailed in the family, and 
appears from many circumstances to be correctly founded, 
that this gentleman was nearly related to general Harrison, 
the distinguished revolutionary leader during the Englisk 
Vol. v.— A • 
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commonwealth. To such an anceatori an American may 
look back with becoming pride. The strong projudicesy if 
we may not use a harsher expression, of a powerful party, 
long induced them, by every art, to calumniate his charac- 
ter ; but the testimony of impartial history has survived the 
feelings of the times, and that justice which Burnet refused, 
and Clarendon reluctantly yielded, has been at]length univer- 
sally accorded* In point of family he was respectable ; in 
his early profession, that of the law, he had been instructed 
by an eminent attorney, who had employment under the 
king ; and as a soldier, he displayed skill, courage, and 
unblemished honour. Although, according to the fashion of 
his times, he was ardent to enthusiasm, in religion, he was 
yet open and generous in all his conduct. He sincerely and 
warmly opposed the ambitious designs of those, who used the 
revolution for the advancement of their pidiate ends. And 
when, at last, the return of the triumphant royalists hurried 
him to the scaffold, he mildly but firmly adhered to those 
principles which the motives of fbar on the one hand, and 
hope on the other, had induced so many to disavow. 

The next of the family in Virginia, of whom any trace 
remains, is Benjamin Harrison, the son of the preceding 
inhabitant of Surrey. In that county he was born in the 
year 1645, and lived there until the thirtieth of January, 
1712-13. Of that period of course few I'ecords i*cmain, and 
though from his bearing on his tomb the title of ^^ honour- 
able, '^ then not promiscuously bestowed, he held some office 
in the government of the province, it is now impossible ex- 
actly to determine what it was. It is said of him, that during 
his life he did justice, loved mercy, and walked hunftly with 
bis God ; was loyal to his prince, and a great benefactor to 
kis country. 
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This gentleman was the father of two sons ; of these the 
eldest, who also bore the name of Benjamin, is said to have 
been a man of distinguished talents, and great political 
reputation during his short life^ for he expired at the age of 
thirty-seven. He increased the estate of the family by the 
addition of extensive tracts of land, and settled himself at 
Berkeley^ in the county of Charles City, and opposite to 
Surrey, on James river. This seat, which has been ever 
since the mansion of the head branch of the family, and 
where Mr. Benjamin Harrison, the seventh lineal descend- 
ant of the first settler, still resides, is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the river, in fiiU view of City Point, tlie well 
known seaport of Petersburg and Richmond. Here he intro- 
duced that system of generous hospitality which has long 
characterized his native state, and it will be readily believed 
that in his hands that character did not degenerate. His 
monument, vrmoh is constructed of white marble, with 
unusual taste, is yet to be seen in the church-yard of West- 
over parish, and is inscribed with a very long account in 
Latin, not always perfectly pure, of lus descent, rank, and 
virtues. He was speaker of the house of burgesses of the 
colony, .and held that office at the time of his death. He was 
by profession a lawyer, remarkable for his disinterestedness, 
learning, eloquence, and correctness ; over ready to protect 
the destitute and helpless ; bold in asserting and defending 
the. rights of his conntry ; and always foremost in promot- 
ing the public good. His epitaph is closed by the following 
elegiac stanza; the merit of which perhaps will not be 
thought to He in the beauty either of the poetry ^or the 
latinity. 

Hunc merits proprium Virginia jactat alumnum. 
Tarn properc abrept im, $ed quercbunda dolst; 
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Pablictis hie dolor, et nunquam repurabile damnanif 
Det Deos ut vita sint documenta novsB. 

Of his brother, Henry Harrison, the founder of that branch 
of the family which settled at Brandon, a beautiful seat 
about twelve miles below Berkeley, on James river, a cha- 
racter yet more interesting is recorded. He was a judge of 
one of the courts, and in all his official duties, was strictly 
honourable. In private life he was said to be a tender hus- 
band, a merciful master, a fair dealer, and a geneiH)us friend, 
pious to his God, and beneficent to his fellow creatures. ** So 
kind was he to his relations,^ says the interesting in- 
scription on his tomb, ^*that his grateful heir, though he 
gained a large fortune, yet thought himself a loser by his 
death.** 

Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, had married at an early 
age Elizabeth, the daughter of Lewis Burwell, of the county 
of Gloucester, a gentleman of much distinction in the pro- 
vince. By her he left at his death a son, Benjamin, who 
succeeded him at Berkeley, and a daughter, who bore her 
mother's name. Of his son little is recorded. It is not known 
that he held any other political situation, than that of a 
member of the colonial legislature. In the management of 
bis private property, he was remarkably successful, having 
added during his life very largely to the family estate. He 
married the oldest daughter of Mr. Carter, the king's sur- 
veyor general, who from his official situation was enabled to 
select lands of great value, and by this means greatly 
enriched his family connexions, which were very extensive^ 
Mr. Harrison was killed* with two of his daughters, by 
lightning, in the mansion-house at Berkeley ; and left at the 
time of his death, six sons and two daughters. Of these 
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daughters; one married. Peyton Randolph^ the first president 
of cpngressy and the other, his brother^ William Randolph* 
Of his sons, the subject of this memoir was the oldest 

BEI9-JAMIN Ha&risoit was born in the family mansion at 

. Berkeley, but on what day, we have been unable precisely to 

ascertain. At the time of his father's death, he was a student 

. in the college of William and Mary, but owing to a quarrel 
^ith one of the professors, in which he was engaged, he left 
that institution before the usual period. Although still very ' 
young, he had already displayed so much firmness and de* 
cision. of character, that the management of his estate, which 

. was Yery extensive, was committed entirely to his charge, 
soon after he returned from college. As the head also of a 
family, which had always been among the conspicuous po- 
litical leaders of the colony, he was soon calkd on to repre- 
sent his district in the provincial legislature, and took his 

. seat in the house of burgesses, before he had arrived at the 
age strictly required by law. To this station during his 
whole life, whenever his other political employments did not 
interfere with it, he was always elected, except in one solitary 
instance, which we shall have occasion hereafter to notice. 

. /He had not been long a member of the legislature, before 
he became one of the principal leaders in it. A great deal 
of plain good sense, united with a ready sprightly manner, 
and much promptness and decision of character, rendered 
him highly useful. And in addition to this, his large for- 
tune and his connexions by marriage, which were extended 
through almost every leading family in Virginia, gave him 
great personal influence. These circumstances soon pointed 
him out, to the royal government, as one on whom their 
highest favours could be justly and advantageously conferred. 
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The office of governor was always reserved for a native of 
Great Britain, or at least for a person sent directly from that 
country ; but there remained many lucrative and honourable 
appointments for favoured colonists. Among these, that of a 
member of the executive council, which answered to the 
English privy council, was the chief in point of rank, and 
considerable in regard to influence; into that body the go- 
vernment proposed, notwithstanding his youth, to introduce 
Mr. Harrison. 

But this plan, however desirable it might seem to be to the 
colonial government, and indeed however just and proper in 
itself, was frustrated by the occurrences of the times. Mn 
Harrison was not a man to be led away from conduct which 
he deemed correct, by any personal advantage. The mea-^ 
sures which had been already adopted by the British minis-' 
ters, although they were far from having reached that excess 
to which they were subsequently carried, were yet such as 
met with strong reprobation from all the patriotic burgesses 
of Virginia. With these he therefore united, heart and hand, 
in opposing those measures of the mother country, and soon 
became obnoxious to the royal party, in proportion to the 
zeal with which they had previously courted him. 

On tlie fourteenth of November, 1764, he was appointed, 
with several distinguished members of the house, to prepare 
an address to the king, a memorial to the lords, and a re- 
monstrance to the house of commons, on the subject of the 
resolutions which had been passed preparatory to the stamp 
act. To which of the gentlemen of the committee the author- 
ship of these papers should be severally assigned, we are at 
this time of day unable to ascertain ; it does not, however^ 
seem probable, from the character of Mr. Harrison, that 
either was the production of his pen ; it is said, by those 
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i^irho knew liith, that h6 wrote with facility and correctness 
when it' became necessary, but that it was an office he never 
sought, either from a natural indolence in that respect^ or 
from his preference to employments of more activity and 
energy. On the eighteenth of December, the report of the 
committee was presented, but such was the temper of the 
times, that the more prudent, at least the more timid, altered 
much which seemed to indicate too strongly a feeling of re- 
sistance, and left it little more than a protestation of injured 
rights, and a picture of, anticipated suffering. 

We have no means of tracing the particular opinions of 
Mr. Harrison, or the incidents of his private and political 
lif6y through the next ten years ; and it would be exceeding 
the simple office of biography to enter into the history of 
Virginia during that period, although his official station 
closely connected him with all the important transactions of 
the times. We know, however, and it is sufficient, that in 
his opinion and his conduct, he was closely connected with 
Randolph, Wythe, Jefferson, and Henry, and the other dis- 
tinguished patriots of the day, who so carefully nourished in 
Virginia those sparks of freedom, which were gradually 
extended throughout the continent. 

On the first of August, 1^74, the first convention of dele- 
gates from the several counties and corporations of Virginia^ 
assembled at Williamsburg. They there passed a series of 
resolutions, which prove the spirit by which they were ani- 
mated; and set forth the determination to which they had 
come, of supporting to the last their American brethren, and 
opposing the designs of the mother country. With these 
objects they entered warmly into the plan which had been 
generally recommended, of assembling a congress of dele- 
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gates from all the colonies, and appointed seren deputies to 
represent Virginia. Of these Mr. Harrison was one. 

On the fifth of September, 1774, the first continental con- 
gress met at Carpenters' Hall, in the city of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Harrison, who was present on that daj, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a delegate from his own state, raised 
by the unanimous approbation of the assembly, to the pre- 
sidential chair. 

In the journals of this assembly, which at best present but 
a meagre outline of the proceedings of a legislative body, we 
find but few notices of Mr. Harrison during the short session 
of 1774. Indeed its character greatly varied from those 
which succeeded it. We look in vain for that untiring acti- 
vity, tliat constant resource, that attention to every object of 
government, which are features so strongly marked in the 
subsequent assemblies. The delegates felt themselves placed 
in a difficult situation, in which, while they firmly maintained 
their own rights, they had yet to avoid every act whose vio- 
lence might palliate or excuse the arbitrary proceedings of 
the mother country. With a manly dignity and forbearance, 
while every day was bringing intelligence of fresh insult and 
injustice, they determined that every appeal to right, to rea- 
son, and to affection, should be tried before they resorted to 
the sword. At this day, when we read the addresses of this 
venerable body, we are at a loss to conceive tlie infatuation 
which was deaf to their reasoning, as well as the feeling 
which was untouched by their eloquence. After a session of 
less than two months, they determined to await the effect of 
their proceedings, and returned quietly among the body of 
their countrymen, who regarded the simple expression of 
their wishes with as much zeal, as if it had been strengthened 
by the firmest sanctions of religion atid law. 
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On the twentieth of March, 1775, the second conventibn of 
delegates from the several counties and corpot&Uons of Vir- 
ginia, met in the city of Riclimond. Of this body also Mr. 
Harrison was a member. Uo liad the satisfaction of seeing, 
in their first act, liis country's approval of tlio measures in 
which he had assisted. A resolution was passed, in wliich 
th)D convention expressed their unqualified approbation of the 
measures of congress, and declared that they considered the 
>vhoIe continent as under the highest obligations to that re- 
spectable body, for the wisdom of their counsels, and theif* 
unremitted endeavours to maintain and preserve inviolate, the 
just rights and liberties of their countrymen. To this they 
especially added their warmest thanks to the worthy repre- 
sentatives of the colony, for tlieir cheerful undertaking and 
faithful discharge of the very important trust reposed in 
them. 

These resolutions were shortly followed by a propositioM 
to create in tlie province a military force, and to put it in a 
state of defence. Mr. Harrison was opposed to this measure 
as premature, and in his opposition he was supported by most 
of those who had sat witli him in congress, and by Wythe^ 
Nicholas, and others, the leading patriots of the province. It 
need scarcely be said that this opposition arose from no per- 
sonal fears, and from no unmanly spirit in regard to the 
liberties of the country. It sprung from those views and 
motives which had actuated the congress itself; it arose from 
a wish to await the issue of their peaceful efforts, before they 
plunged into the unknown ocean of civil warfare; and it 
arose, above all, frorn the desire to enforce the justness and 
holiness of their cause, by displaying on the one hand their own 
forbearance, and on the other the infatuated tyranny of their 
rulers. To this may have been added those considerations to 
Vol. v.— B 
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which, when necessity or honour did not forbid it, prudence 
might fairly look — a country unprepared in every thing for ■ ;>^'''\ 
war — a people already suffering from the measures which . t .' 
they had been forced to adopt— an enemy powerful in every 
resource, and ready for the conflict. On these considerations . • ^ '• 

■'V • 

they were opposed to a premature haste, which they thought ;'^./.' 
could bring with it no advantages, that would not equally*.. ' ' '. 
exist when the measures they had already adopted should '*:. 
haye failed, but might defeat them before they had been fairly , . ; V^ 
tried. Z: •• 






The spirit of the times, however, was full of ardour, and . "' ^ 

the dictates of manly feeling were listened to, rather than . .; 

the lessons of prudence. The resolutions were adopted, and ;,; .' v] 

a committee of twelve gentlemen appointed to carry them ' v ^-^ 

•• •* 
into effect The constitution of this committee affords a y ', r 

noble instance of the disinterested patriotism which pervaded, ;. * .., 
the whole assembly ; on it were placed most of the leading ;*>;,;. ^t 
gentlemen who had opposed the resolutions, and among them 
Mr. Harrison. When the sense of the house was ascertained, 
all private views were discarded, and everyone united, heart 
and hand, in promoting what had now become the approved 
policy of the province. 

Before the convention adjourned, they adopted the mea- > '.. 
sure, which perhaps was the most important in the posture of 
affairs, the election of delegates to the second general con- 
gress. Among these Mr. Harrison was again appointed. An 
effort had been made by lohl Dunmore to prevent the mea- 
sure. He had issued a proclamation in which he spolce of 
congress, as an assembly of certain persons styling themselves 
delegates, to obtain redress of certain pretended grievances ; 
and, in his majesty's name, required all magistrates and offi- 
cers to prevent any such appointment, and to exhort all the 
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citizens to desist from such an unjustifiable proceeding, so 
higlily displeasing to liis majesty. But tlie age of proclama* 
tions had passed by. The delegates were elected without 
hesitation. 

Early in May, 1775^ Mr. Harrison again repaired to 
Philadelphia^ to take his seat in congress. During his 
residence in this city, he lived in a house which may yet be 
seen in the northern part of the town, with two of his col- 
leagues from Virginia, general Washington and Peyton 
Randolph, the distinguished president of congress. There 
Mr. Randolph died^in the autumn of the same year ; and ge- ' 
neral Washington having taken the command of the army in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Harrison remained alone. Within a 
few past years, there were several old and respectable in- 
habitants of Philadelphia, and a few yet survive, who could 
recollect at the period of which we are speaking, the cheer- 
fulness and vavacity of his manners, and the liberality of his. 
disposition. In a confined mansion then on the outskirts of 
the town, though now far within its limits, he gave to }i)A 
northern friends some idea of that generous hospitality which 
had long distinguished the more extensive establishments at 
Berkeley. He, indeed, exceeded, in some degree, the limits 
of prudence ; and as in those days supplies of money from 
distant landed estates were uncertain, and procured with 
difficulty, he was several times induced to borrow it from his 
friend and associate in congress, Mr. Willing. This loan at 
one time amounted to a large sum, but was punctually repaid 
by Mr. Harrison before his death* 

Congress had scarcely met, when the duties of the presi- 
dent, as speaker of the house of burgesses of Virginia, oblig- 
ed him to relinquish his honourable post and return to that 
state. Mr. Hancock had just arrived in Philadelphia ; he 
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brought with him all the fame, which ministerial oppression 
had conferred, in exclading him by name Trom the general 
pardon extended to the rebellious colonists ; and he brought 
with him too, a better claim to distinction in the generosity 
of his character, and the perfect disinterestedness of his pa- 
triotism. The eye of congress was immediately fixed on him 
as the successor of Mr. Randolph, and he was unanimously 
elected president With a modesty not unnatural at his 
years, and a consciousness of the difficulty he might expe- 
rience, in filling a station of sucli high importance and re- 
sponsibility, he hesitated to take the seat to which he had- 
been elected. Mr. Harrison was standing beside him, and 
with the ready good humour that loved a joke even in the 
senate house, he seized the modest candidate in his athletic 
arms and placed him in the presidential chair, then, turning 
to some of the members around, he exclaimed, ** we will 
show mother Britain how little we care for her, by mak- 
ing a Massachusetts man our president, whom she has ex- 
cluded from pardon by a public proclamation." 

On the twenty-fourth of June, we find Mr. Harrison a 
member of a committee, appointed to devise ways and means 
to put the militia in a proper state for the defence of Ame- 
rica ; a measure leading at once, to the general organization 
of an army throughout colonies. After deliberating on it for 
nearly a month, a plan was presented to, and with some al- 
terations, adopted by congress, which formed the basis of the 
militia system throughout the war. 

On the first of August congress adjourned, and on the 
eleventh of the same month, a convention was held at Rich- 
mond, when Mr. Harrison was elected a third time to con- 
gress. On the thirteenth of September, he took his seat. 
His name soon appears among the most prominent and ac- 
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tive members of the honse ; and perhaps there \N'a8 no one in 
ity who enjoyed more general confidence and esteem. His at- 
tention from the firsts was strongly turned towards tlie mili- 
tary affairs of the colonics ; in tlicir organization, arid in 
facilitating all the legislative details of the war, he was par- 
ticularly active. In September, lie was elected a member of 
a committee of three, who repaired immediately to the camp 
at Cambridge, where they had a long and full conference 
not only with the commander in chief, but with some of the 
governors of the neighbouring states, and arranged with 
them a system of vital Importance ; that of- continuing, sup- 
porting, and regulatiug the continental army. He had scarce- 
ly returned to Philadelphia, before he was called on to make 
similar arrangements, with regard to the troops which were 
required for the defence of South Carolina and New York. 
He settled tlie details, of both these plans, which were 
peculiarly difficult from the loose mode of enlisting, and 
the entire ignora^ice of discipline which universally pre- 
vailed. 

Towards the close of this year, congress, which had 
hitherto confined its views to internal government, began 
cautiously to extend the circle of its relations, in anticipation 
no doubt of subsequent events. They were well aware that 
if, as every experience seemed to indicate, the quarrel with 
the mother country should be terminated by a resort to arms, 
they ought to look for aid to her powerful rivals in the old 
world. To prepare the way for this, it was necessary to 
establish with them a species of diplomatic intercourse, 
though not avowedly with those objects, nor in the manner 
usually adopted between foreign nations. On the twenty- 
ninth of November, Mr. Harrison was placed, if we may uso 
the expression, at the head of the department of foreign 
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affaire, that is to say, he waa appointed the chairman of a 
committee organized under the Tollowing cautious resolutions* 
'^That a committee of five be appointed for tlie sole purpose 
of corresponding with uur friends in Great Britian, Ireland, 
and other parts of the world, and that tbej lay their correspon- 
dence before congress when directed. That congress will 
make pnivision to defray all such expenses as may arise, by 
carrying on such a correspondence, and for the payment of 
such agents as they may send on this service." By this 
committee, and in tliis manner, was all the foreign intercourse 
of the country conducted until the spring of 177T. At that 
time its objects had become more definite, and its negotia- 
tions more extennive ; its style was therefore altered to that 
of the << committee of foreign affairs,*' and a secretary was 
appointed, with a permanent salary ; this organisation con- 
tinued until the close of the war. 

Three days after Mr. Harrison had been raised to this 
situation, ho was suddenly appointed by congress on a mis- 
sion to Maryland. Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of 
Virginia, had been driven from that province In the preceding 
summer. Sacrificing or forgetting every principle of ho- 
nourable warfare, he had collected from the shores a body of 
renegadoes, fugitive slaves, and vagabonds, with whom he 
manned a number of small vessels, and plundered and laid 
waste the coast of the Chesapeake. The defenceless inhabi- 
tants applied to congress for protection against this barba- 
rous invasion. That body were at a loss what course to 
adopt, for they were without a naval force fitted for such an 
enterprise. They resolved, however, without delay, to send 
Mr. Harrison to Maryland. He was empowered, with any 
one or more of the delegates of that colony, to take such 
measures as appeared most effectual^ to prevent these ag- 
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greBsions of tlie enemy. This duty he performed with the 
utmost promptness ; he caused a number of small vessels to 
be fitted out, and sncceededi to a great degree, in the object 
of his mission. 

The year 1776 opened with prospects daily more and 
more unfavourable to the rights of the colonies. Every 
arrival from England served more and more» to convince 
the discerning and reflecting that a resort to force would bo 
inevitable. Congress saw this, and gradually adopted those 
measures which seemed most calculated to unite together tlio 
diflferent colonies, to augment the armed force of the country, 
and to arrange and distribute them in such a manner as best 
to meet the impehding dangers. In all these measures Mr. 
Harrison was a prominent actor. On the seventeenth of 
January, he brought up a report for regulating the recruit- 
ing service ; on the twenty-fourth he was placed on a com- 
mittee to establish a general war department ; on the twenty- 
sixth we find him sent, with Messrs. Lynch and Allen, to 
New York, to arrange with general Lee a plan for its de- 
fence, and for the erection of important fortifications on the 
North and East river; and, immediately after his return, he 
was named on a committee for the purpose of arranging the 
proper military departments of the middle and southern colo- 
nies, so that the future operations of the war might be car- 
ried on in a manner more regular and syisitematic. To the 
naval resources of tlie colonies he also turned his attention, 
and on the sixth of March became a regular member of the 
standing committee of marine. 

On the twenty-third of March, 17r6, congress passed a 
declaration, which may be considered the forerunner of 
independence, as the issuing of letters of mai*que precedes 
the fbrmal declaration of a war. After setting forth their 
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grievances^ the infringement of their rightsi the rejection 
of their petitions, the ravages upon their coasts, and the sei- 
zure of their property, tliey declare their right to make re- 
prisals upon their enemies, and annoy them according to the 
laws and usages of nations ; they therefore authorize the colo- 
nists to fit out armed vessels and cruiise against the enemy ; de- 
clare all property taken by them on the high seas lawful prize, 
and conclude by appointing a committee to consider of tlie for- 
tifying one or more of the ports on the American coast in the 
strongest manner, for the protection of our cruisers and the 
reception of their prizes. Of this committee Mr. Harrison 
was the chairman. 

In May, we find Mr. Harrison chairman of a committee on 
the Canada expedition, and making every effort to retain the 
footing which the provincials had already gained there. For 
this purpose he had a conference with general Washington, 
general Gates, and general MiflBlIn, and afterwards brought 
the subject immediately before congress. His views were sanc- 
tioned and confirmed. The commanding officer in Canada 
was instructed to use every effort in keeping possession of the 
country, and to contest with the British every foot of ground. 
With the view of cutting ofi* all communication between the 
upper country and the enemy, particular exertions were 
ilirected to be made on the St Lawrence below the mouth of 
the Sorel. The troops destined for Canada were ordered to 
repair thither immediately ; and those already there were 
assured of the resolution of congress to afibrd them every 
support. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, Mr. Harrison was appointed 
chairman of a committee of fourteen, who were chosen for 
the important purpose of conferring with the general officers, 
and arranging with them a plan for the ensuing campaign. 
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This, as it involved in a great degree the future results of 
the .war^ was one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. A plany 
however, was adopted and submitted to congress. It was 
by tliem referred to a committee of the whole^ of which also 
Mr. Harrison was chairman, and after long and numerous 
deliberations, measures were decided on, founded on the plan 
which had been framed by the first committee. 

It was fount], however, at length, tiiat the military affairs 
of the government were now become too extensive and 
too important, thus to be submitted in detached portions, as 
exigency required, to the consideration of temporary com- 
mittees ; and that it was much more advantageous to form a 
permanent body, to whom they should be generally entrusted* 
On the thirteenth of June, therefore, a board of war and 
ordnance was appointed, consisting of five members of con- 
gress and a secretary, who had the general superintendence 
and regulation of the army ; to their care were committed all 
the military stores, the distribution of money, the raising 
and equipping of troops, the destination of prisoners, and 
the transaction of all business relating thereto. In the 
subsequent affairs of the country, this board became the 
most important, and required from those who composed 
it tlie most arduous exertions. The previous duties of Mr. 
Harrison, of course made him a member, and shortly after- 
wards he became chairman of the board, an office which he 
retained until he left congress. ** He was,'' says the venera- 
ble judge Peters, << a member of tlie committee of congress 
composing the first board of war, in June, 1776, when I 
entered on the duties assigned to me in tlie war department. 
This gave mo the opportunity of observing his firmness, good 
sense, and usefulness in deliberative and critical situations; 
and much use, indeed, was required of these qualities^ when 
Vol. v.— C 
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every thing around as was lowering and terrific. But when 
the B4ibicon was passed, the march of all wiio were engaged 
in the conflict, was steady, cheerful, and undaunted/' 

It was noty however, in military matters alone, that the 
talents of Mr. Harrison were exercised; the same firm, steady, 
deliberate mind was applied with equal vigour and utility to 
the various other subjects which occupied congress. As 
chairman of committees of the whole house, he appears to 
have been very popular; during this session he seems inva- 
riably, when present, to have held that station. We find 
him in this situation, presiding over their deliberations on 
the despatches of the commander in chief, the settlement of 
commercial restrictions, the regulation of trade, the general 
state pf the colonies, and finally the great question of national 
independence. During all the various and protracted debates 
on this important subject, .he was in the chair, and gained 
the esteem and approbation of the house, by the uniform 
correctness and impartiality of his conduct. The records of 
this interesting discussion arc, it is to be feared, lost forever, 
and we have little left us but the occasional anecdotes which 
tradition has preserved, of an event whose minutest incidents 
would now be eagerly listened to and carefully recorded. On 
the tenth of June, he brought up the resolution of the com- 
mittee^ which declared the independence of the colonies, and 
authorized the preparation of the final, and more formal 
instrument; and on the fourth of July he reported that in- 
strument itself, as having received the approbation of con- 
gress. He afterwards affixed his name to it, with the otiier 
delegates from Virginia. An anecdote has been preserved 
of Mr. Harrison, which, if it appears somewhat inconsistent 
with the solemnity of the scene, yet serves, in no slight de- 
gree, to exemplify the bold and lively character of the man. 
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Mr. Gerry^ a delegate From Massachusetts, as slender and 
spare as Mr. Harrison was vigorous and portly, stood beside 
him at the table, while signing the declaration. He turned 
round to him, with a smile, as he raised his hand from the 
papery and said, '< When the hanging scene comes to be cx- 
hibitedf I shall have all the advantage over you. It will be 
over with me in a minute, but you will bo kicking in the air, 
half an hour after I am gone.'^ 

The declaration of independence brouglit with it, as a con« 
sequence, another measure scarcely less important, the con- 
federation of the states. It held out to the world a united 
sovereignty, and a united course of action, neither of which 
had as yet been organized. This therefore became a subject 
of immediate deliberation, and Mr. Harrison was called to 
preside over these debates, as ho had been over the former 
ones. It is rather the duty of history, than of biography, to 
trace the various measures, and the diflScult questions which 
arose in this protracted discussion. It involved all those 
rights, and elicited those views which were afterwards more 
fully developed, in the formation of the federal constitution, 
and which must ever arise in settling tlie various powers of 
a government so singularly constituted as that of the United 
States. 

On the eleventh of August, the period for which Mr. Har- 
rison had been elected, expired, and he returned to Virginia. 
Buring his absence, his native state had not been unmindful 
of his services. The general convention had met as usual, 
in the preceding June, and together with many other acts of 
importance, had framed a new constitution. Among the offi« 
cers of the new government, were eight counsellors of state, 
one of -whom, Mr. Harrison had been unanimously chosen. 
In electing the delegates to congress for the succeeding year^ 
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however, the number was reduced to five, find the name of 
Mr* Harrison omitted. It has been asserted that this omis- 
sion arose from a feeling against him, which had gained con* 
siderable ground among his constituents. This feeling was 
caused by the appointment, it was said, through his influence 
in congress, of a Dr. Bickman, as physician to the continen- 
tal hospital in the colony, in opposition to a more popular 
candidate. Slight causes often operate strongly on political 
measures, and this may have been the reason of his omission, 
yet it appears extraordinary if it were so, that the same con- 
vention should have raised him unanimously, to a high office 
in the state ; that the legislature should have passed a vote 
of thanks to him, as they did for his diligence, ability, and 
integrity in congress ; and that he should have been elected 
to his old place, as soon as the resignation of Mr. Jefferson 
left a vacancy. May we not fairly attribute the reduction of 
the number, and the retention of Mr. Harrison, to the causes 
which were assigned at the time, a prudent economy, 
and a wish to obtain the aid of a useful and experienced 
statesman, in the arduous business of the new government at 
home ? 

But^ whatever was the cause, or whatever feeling may 
have existed, like most political prejudices^ founded rather 
on the excitement of the moment, than from the deliberate 
suggestions of reason and patriotism, it passed quickly away; 
an active and intelligent man, with wealth and family to 
place him beyond every temptation, was not to be rudely dis- 
carded at such a period. The resignation of Mr. Jefferson 
rendered a new election necessaryi and Mr. Harrison was 
diosen on the tenth of October, with only five dissenting 
voices. On the fifth of November, after an absence of less 
than three months, he was again seated in congress. He was 
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received by his old associates with pleasure and approbation. 
He was restored on the day of his arrival^ to his appropriate 
station in the board of war, and a resolution was immediately 
passed, by which ho was continued in all the standing com- 
mittees of which lie was formerly a member. In addition to 
this, he was placed on a committee to examine into and 
superintend tlie situation and movements of the northern 
army, at that time one of the very sinews of the war. In 
this duty he was for some time constantly and arduously en- 
gaged. Indeed during the whole of the dreadful winter of 
17T6, and the spring of 1777, when many deserted their 
posts, he was always on the gi*ound, and always active^ he 
accompanied his companions in their hasty flight to Balti- 
more, and returned with them again to Piiiladclphia; he 
laboured with untiring zeal on that mo^t intricate of all sub- 
jects, wliich claimed the attention of congress, the means Oi 
preserving the continental credit, and supplying the exhaust- 
ed treasury; and he renewed his exertions in his favourite 
department, the support and increase of the army. 

Whatever may have been his temporary unpopularity in Vir- 
ginia, during the preceding year, it liad now entirely passed 
away. * On the twenty-second of May, 1777, by a joint ballot 
of both houses, the legislature of Virginia returned Inm first 
among the delegates to congress, and he took his seat for the 
fourth time in tliat venerable body. We find liim during tlie 
summer, acting on many committees and presiding over the 
deliberations of the house, on questions of delicacy and im- 
portance. He was, indeed, the universal chairman of cotn- 
mittees of the whole house. He was in the chair during the 
delicate discussions, relative to the admission of the state of 
Vermont into the Union, on the contracts made by the com- 
nissionero in France, on the articles of confederation, the 
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subject of difficult and protracted debates, on the ways and 
means for continuing the war at that gloomiest period of the 
revolutionary history, and various other measures of para- 
mount importance. Let it not be supposed that this was no 
more than guiding the deliberations of an assembly, as in 
ordinary times. Far from it The questions that constantly 
arose, were strongly and intimately connected with personal 
and local views and opinions. Patriotism, it is true, was not 
diminished, and disunion was not threatened or feared. On 
great matters all could unite, and all could sacriGce every 
thing. But driven as they were from one place to another^ 
annoyed by invasion, by disaffection, by decreasing resources, 
and by gloomy prospects, the boldest were almost disheart- 
ened, and the timid were inclined to flinch or to desert their 
posts. The delegates from districts which were suffering the 
severest calamities of tlie war, could not hear the complaints 
of their constituents, without calling loudly for aid, which it 
was perhaps impossible to grant. The small states looked 
with jealousy on plans which might compromise their indi- 
vidual sovereignty. There were, indeed, a thousand circum- 
stances which caused and excused a momentary irritation, 
whicli Mr. Harrison himself sometimes could not but feel, 
and which rendered it more difficult, but more honourable, to 
soothe the feelings, and preserve the dignity of debate. 

Qtiof ego — fed motof praestat componere fluctus. 

Not in congress only did he thus exert himself. It is well 
known that the religious principles of the quakers forbade, 
any participation in the war, and there is little doubt that 
there were among them many excellent and amiable men, 
who would have preferred the surrender of some rightSf 
ratlier than resort to the sword for their protection. But in 
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times of revolution, tlie bold and vehement are the rulers of 
the day, and such look with disdain on the scruples of sub- 
missive conscience. Contempt is followed^ perhaps, by un- 
kindness ; but contempt and unkindness bind the oppressed 
more firmly to his prejudices. By the one these prejudices 
are swelled into a crime, by the other, restraint is hoiglitened 
into persecution, and he glories in becoming a martyr. Aware 
of this, Mr. Harrison came forward as a mediator for those 
gentlemen who were arrested just before congress left Phila- 
delphia, and it is within our own recollection, that an excel- 
lent and respectable man, who was one of tlieir number, used 
to speak of him as having saved them from '^persecution.'' 
As he recounted liis benevolent exertions, the old gentleman 
spoke of him with grateful feelings, unchilled by ag0| and 
closed his story by saying, that '< Benjamin Harrison had 
talents to perceive the right, and firmness enough to pursue 
it, however violently opposed.*' 

On the eighteenth of September, congress were again driven 
from Philadelphia, and after remaining a day at Lancaster, 
established themselves at York Town. Tliither Mr. Harrison 
accompanied them, and continued his active exertions on 
various committees. This had now become the more neces- 
sary ; for alarmed at the increasing difficulties of the times, 
or oppressed with accumulated and increasing labour, many 
of the delegates had returned to their homes ; and the union 
was represented by eighteen or twenty gentlemen. Yet the 
spirit which had animated the whole, remained with the few; 
and as their numbers lessened, their zeal and industry in- 
creased. In the inconvenient, but ^ell disposed place of 
retirement they had chosen, they acted with all the boldness 
which might have arisen from success, while smarting from 
defeat — with all the energy of unbounded resource, when the 
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last means of resistance seemed to be destroyed. This de- 
sertion of the delegates was eagerly seized upon by the 
enemies of liberty, as the sure sign of disunion, or at least 
the forerunner of despair. They proclaimed it as their 
ti'iumph, they prophesied that those who yet remained would 
soon follow, and they hailed somewhat too early, the flatter- 
ing phantom of unconditional submission. To Mr. Harrison, 
who had for some time expressed his intention of returning to 
Virginia, these views were especially directed, and they re- 
joiced in the hope of separating from the rebel cause, one 
whose activity and steady patriotism rendered him peculiarly 
valuable in such times. To give strength and currency to 
this opinion, advantage was taken of the well known inti- 
macy subsisting between general Washington and Mr. Har- 
rison, and the correspondence which had existed between 
them, ever since the former liad left congress. Rivingston, 
the British printer in New York, forged a number of letters 
which were said to have passed between them, containing the 
most desponding sentiments and disaffected views. Nor was 
this all. Mr. Duche, the celebrated chaplain of congress, 
with the same object, in a public letter asserted Mr. Harrison's 
disgust at the measures of liis countrymen. This gentleman, 
who was distinguished for his eloquence and piety, had at an 
early period taken part decidedly with the colonists ; he had 
preached several sermons, in which he maintained both their 
temporal and spiritual rights, and he bad long acted as the 
chaplain of congress. A few months, however, after the de- 
claration of independence, he changed his political views, 
and deserting the caus^ of America, went over to the British 
at New York. Anxious to extend the same opinions among 
his countrymen, he published, in November of this year, a 
long letter to general Washington. In this he urged him to 
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cease hostilities^ and listen to the overtures of the mother 
country. He paints in the gloomiest colours the situation of 
the colonies, and in the bitterest language abuses the existing 
congress. With a view, as it would seem, of exciting dissen- 
sion, he compares it with those which had preceded it, and 
asserts that almost all that was excellent is gone. ^^ Take 
an impaii;ial view,'' he exclaims, '^ of the present congress, 
and what can you expect from them? Your feelings must be 
greatly hurt by the representation of your natural province. 
You have no longer a Randolph, a Bland, or a Braxton, 
men whose names will ever be revered. Your Harrison alone, 
remains, and he is disgusted with his unworthy associates/' 
This letter, thus proceeding from a churchman and a scholar, 
may give us some idea of tlie insidious arts which were re- 
sorted to, to spread disunion and disaffection ; but their utter 
failure serves, too, to show the firmness and unwavering 
patriotism that existed in every bosom. 

Towards the close of the year 1777 f Mr. JBEarrison ex- 
pressed his wish to retire from congress, and on his doing so, 
he was succeeded by Mr. Harvie, a truly excellent man. We 
need not say, that this retirement was utterly unfounded on 
any views, such as the enemies of America expressed. His 
reasons were strong and sufficient. He had now been a 
member 6f congress more than three years ; during all that 
time his employment and exertions had been excessive ; his 
estates had been ravaged in his absence ; his fortune had been 
impaired ; his services were eagerly demanded in his native 
state ; he was the only one of the first delegates from Virginia, 
who yet served ; and there were men, whom his modesty ac; 
knowledged as his superiors, ready at once to succeed him. 
Under these circumstances he tendered his resignation, and 
returned to Virginia ; leaviiig behind him the highest cha- 
Voi. v.— D 
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racter as a man-eminently calculated for public office, ardent, 
perse veringy honourable, and prudent. 

His arrival in Virginia, was hailed by his fellow citizens 
with the utmost warmth. He was immediately returned 
ttom his county to the house of burgesses, and as imme- 
diately elected speaker of that body. This office he held 
nninterruptedly until the year 1789. Nor was this his only 
public station. The royal colonics had been, in many re- 
spects, organized after the forms and institutions of tlie 
mother country ; and no one more so than Virginia. Among 
these, the governor, as representative of the sovereign, ap- 
pointed a king's lieutenant, as he was called, in every coun- 
ty. He was the chief magistrate, civil as well as military, 
he presided over the county courts of justice, taking prece- 
dence when present of all other officers. He was comman- 
der of the militia, and as such bore the title of colonel. Al- 
though the office was not one of emolument, it was one of 
much honour, and eagerly sought by men of family and 
wealth ; and from this circumstance, perhaps, has arisen 
that ridicule which has been thrown on Virginia, from the 
great number of her *^ colonels. '^ To this office, which after 
the revolution merged its royal title in the more republican 
one of county lieutenant, Mr. Harrison was also appointed. 
In the journals of congress, and tlie legislature, he is gc- 
nerally spoken of by his military title, and his name fre- 
quently appears on the records of the courts as the superior 
magistrate. 

He was called to preside over the councils of Virginia, 
during the gloomiest period of her history. As yet she fiad 
never been the theatre of war, if we except tlic occasional in- 
airsions on her coasts. The year 1781, however, brought 
with it deeper perils. The traitor Arnold invaded and laid 
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\vaste the country as far as Richmond ; and immediately 
after him came Cornwallis^ sweeping from the south with his 
victorious army. The small body of continental troops re- 
treated before him, unable to strike a blow^ and he roamed at 
pleasure through every quarter of the state. At this awful 
period, Virginia had no hope but in the aid of Washington. 
To him the governor applied ; and the legislature hoping 
perhaps that private friendship, united with a formal repre- 
sentation from one not easily alarmed, might strengthen olSi- 
cial application^ prevailed on their speaker to repair to the 
head quarters of the commander in chief; and in his absence 
chose a presiding officer pro tempore. In this duty, as in 
every other, Mr. Harrison acted with his usual promptness ; 
but he did not succeed in the object of his mission. General 
Washington felt himself the defender of all America, and 
however painful to his feelings it might be, thus to see his 
native state unprotected and ravaged, he knew it to be his 
duty to pursue those plans wliich promised most speedily to 
secure, not momentary safety, but permanent triumph. On 
Mr. Harrison's return, he resumed his seat, and was driven 
about from place to place, as he had formerly been in con- 
gress, scarcely able to keep together the delegates over whom 
he presided. Richmond, Charlottesville, Staunton, and the 
Warm Springs, were in little more than a month the succes- 
sive places or adjournment ; and it was only by hastening 
their deliberations, and urging tliem to promptness and exer- 
tion, that the speaker could obtain the passage of those mea- 
sures, which the state of the country imperiously demanded. 
Of this, one of his addresses to the house of delegates at the 
time, affords a striking instance. '^ The critical and danger- 
ous situation of our country,^' he says, ^* leads me to hope, 
that my recommending it to you to despatch the weighty 
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matters that will be under your consideration^ with all eon* 
venient speed, will not be taken amiss : the people expect 
that effectual and decisive measures will be taken to rid 
them of an implacable enemy, that are now roaming at large 
in the very bowels of our country, and I have no doubt of 
your answering their expectations ; the mode of doing this 
may indeed be difficult; but it not being my province to 
point it out, I shall leave it to your wisdom, in full confi- 
dence, that every thing that. is necessary for quieting the 
minds, and dispelling the fears. of our constituents, will be 
done.*' 

It will scarcely be believed, that almost fifty years after 
these events had taken place, in a work assuming tlie cha« 
racter of impartial history, this very paragraph is quoted, 
and attributed to unmanly fears. If by fear, be meant the 
compulsory retreat of an unprotected legislature before the 
bands of the ferocious Tarleton, then, indeed, were Mr. Har- 
rison and all the delegates cowards ; but if by fear, be meant 
a request, *^ to despatch with all convenient speed those mea- 
sures, which the people expected, to rid them from an im- 
placable enemy,*' then is it, as it appears to us, a perversion 
of language and of motives which cannot be excused. The 
descendants indeed of the patriots of Virginia have just rea- 
son to complain that their merits have been depreciated, and 
their conduct misrepresented with a view to bring more 
strongly into the light, a man, certainly inferior to many of 
them in useful talents, and in active duty, and by no means 
superior in patriotism or disinterestedness. 

In the year 1782, on the resignation of Mr# Nelson, Mr* 
Harrison was elected governor of Virginia, and became one 
of the most popular officers that ever filled the executive 
chair. His services daring the period, were many and great ; 
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the fluctuations of public opinion, tlio situation of tho conti- 
nental army, tlie state of public currency, the efforts of in- 
triguing men^ and the natural revulsion of afikirs, \siuch 
accooipanied the return of peace, called forth all the vigour 
and steadiness of his character. To enter, however, upon 
the detail of his measures, would bo to write tho history of 
Virginia during his administration, a task inconsistent 
equally with the character and limits of this sketch. Every 
personal anecdote, however, is interesting of such a man, 
and we shall conclude this period of his life, by an extract 
from tho writings of an intelligent traveller, who thus de- 
scribes a visit which he paid to him in the year 1782. 

^< After dinner I went to pay a visit to Mr. Harrison, then 
governor of the state. I found him in a homely, but spacious 
enough house, which was fitted up for him. As the assembly 
was then sitting, there was nothing to distinguish him from 
other citizens. One of his brothers, who is colonel of artil- 
lery^ and one of his sons, who acts as liis secretary, were 
with him. The conversation was free and agreeable, which 
he was even desirous of prolonging ; for on my rising in 
half an hour, lest 1 might interrupt him, he assured me that 
the business of the day was at an end, and desired me to re- 
sume my seat. We talked much of tho first congress *in 
America, in which he sat for two years, and which, as I have 
already said, was composed of every person distinguished 
fur virtue and capacity on the continent. This subject led us 
naturally to that which is the most favourite topic, amongst 
the Americans, the origin and commencement of the present 
revolution. It is a circumstance peculiar to Virginia, that 
the inhabitants of that country w*cre certainly in the best 
situation of all the colonists under the English government 
The Virginians were planters, rather than merchantsi and 
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tlie objects of their culture were rather valuable than tho 
result of industry. Thej possessed, almost exclusively^ the 
privileged article of tobacco, which the English came in 
quest of, into the very heart of tlie country, bringing, in ex- 
change, every article of utility, and even of luxury. They 
had a particular regard and predilection for Virginia, and 
favoured accordingly the peculiar disposition of that country, 
where cupidity and indolence go hand in hand, and serve only 
as the boundaries to each other. It was undoubtedly no easj 
matter, therefore, to persuade this people to take up arms, 
because the town of Boston did not choose to pay a duty 
upon tea, and was in open rupture with England. To pro- 
duce this effect, it was necessary to substitute activity for 
indolence, and foresight for indifference. That idea was to 
be awakened at which every man, educated in the principles 
of the English constitution, shudders, the idea of a servile 
submission to a tax to which he has not himself consented. 
The precise case, however, relative to them, had not yet oc- 
curred, though every enlightened mind foresaw that such 
was the object, and would be the inevitable consequence of 
the early measures of the government: but how were the 
people to be convinced of this ? By what other motive could 
they be brought to adopt decisive measures, if not by the 
confidence they reposed in their leaders ? Mr. Harrison in- 
formed me, that when he was on the point of setting out with 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Lee, to attend the first congress at 
Philadelphia, a number of respectable, but uninformed in- 
habitants, waited upon, and addressed them as follows : < Yoa 
assert that there is a fixed intention to invade our rights and 
privileges ; we own that we do not see this clearly, but since 
you assure us that it is so, we believe the fact. We are about 
to take a very dangerous step, but we confide in you^ and are ' 
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ready to support you in every measure you shall think proper 
to adopt' Mr. Harrison added^ that lie Tound himself greatly 
relieved by a speech made by lord North soon after, in which 
ho could not refrain from avowing, in tlio clearest manner, 
the plan of the British' government This speech was printed 
in the public papers, and all America rang with its contents. 
Returning afterwanls to Virginia, he saw the same persons 
who had thus addi*esscd him on his departure, who now con- 
fessed that he had not deceived thnm, and that henceforward 
they were resolutely determines upon w?.r. These particular 
details cannot but be useful to such Europeans as are desirous 
of forming a just idea of those great events, in which they 
took so deep an intei*est ; for they would be much deceived 
in imagining that all the thirteen states of America were 
invariably animated by the same spirit, and affected by the 
, ftame sentiments. But they would commit a still greater 
erroi% did they imagine, that these people resemble each 
other in their forms of government, their manners, and 
opinions. One must bo in the country itself ; one must be 
acquainted with the language, and take a pleasure in con- 
versing, and in listening, to be qualified to form, and that 
slowly, a proper ojnnion and a decisive judgment. After 
this reflection, the reader will not be surprised at the plea- 
sure I took in conversing with Mr. Harrison. Besides that, 
I was particularly happy to form an acquaintance with a 
man of so estimable character in every respect, and whose 
best culogium it is to say, that he is the intimate friend of 
Dr. Franklin. He pressed me to dine with him next day, 
and to pass another day at Richmond ; but as there was no- 
thing to excite curiosity in that town, and I was desirous of 
stopping at Westover before I returned to Williamsburg, 
where I was anxious to arrive, we set out the twenty-seventh. 
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at eight in the morning, under the escort of colonel Harrison, 
who accompanied us to a road from wliich it was impossible 
to go astray." 

After having been twice re-elected governor, Mr. Harrison 
became ineligible by the provisions of the constitution, and 
in 1785 returned to private life. Ho was immediately an- 
nounced as a candidate for his own county, without solicita- 
tion, and without his knowledge; but in this instance, and in 
ttiis only, he failed of success. A political rival fii'tfully 
made use of a measure which he had adopted while governor, 
that of obliging the county militia to level the embankments 
raised at the seige of Yorktown ; and by working upon the 
feelings of the populace, succeeded in exciting against him a 
momentary unpopularity. He did not hesitate as to the 
course ho should pursue. The election in the neighbouring 
county of Surrey, occurred a fortnight after that of Charlea 
city, where he had been rejected. He left Berkeley, crossed 
over into Surrey, and after residing there a few days, was 
returned with his son Carter, by an almost unanimous vote, 
to the same legislature. This completely frustrated the 
plans of his opponent, whose opposition had arisen from a 
wish to be placed in the speaker's chair, a situation which he 
knew there was little chance of obtaining when Mr. Harrison 
was a member of the house. The unfairness of the scheme 
induced Mr. Harrison to exert an influence he would other- 
wise have willingly omitted, and being nominated as presid- 
ing officer, ho was immediately elected. The people of his 
own county convinced of their hasty error, and mortified at 
the result, before the succeeding annual election solicited his 
return, and from that period he represented them without an 
interval until his death. 
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Mr. Harrison was now considerably advanced In years, 
and his constitution was beginning to suflRer under the efibcta 
of ago, and of a yery active life ; he was not^ himself, willing 
to attribute it to these causes, but used to say that it arose from 
his having pursued the foolish fashions of the time, and aban- 
doned good old Madeira for light French wines. The high 
veneration for his character, however, still remained, and 
when the new constitution of the United States was submit- 
ted to Virginia, he was chosen a member of the convention. 
In this venerable body we find him seated, on the second of 
June, ir88, among all the brilliant and distinguished politi- 
cians, of whom Virginia could then boast so many. He was 
appointed chairman of the first committee, that of privileges 
and elections, and brought forward the resolution intended 
to introduce the general discussion. Ill health, howeveTf 
prevented liis talcing any very active part in the ensuing 
debates ; ho appears only to have risen, in order to defend 
the measures of an early legislature, which had been intro- 
duced and censured by some of the warm advocates of tho 
constitution. As to this instrument, his opinions wero 
firmly fixed; he was strongly convinced of the propriety 
and necessity of a union, but he was equally anxious that all 
the powers of the government should be carefully defined ; ho 
therefore opposed the ratification, before the amendmentib 
whldi be believed necessary for this' end, had been incorpo- 
rated with the original instrument. In these views lie was 
supported by nearly half the convention, tho m^/ority by 
which the unconditionarratiftcation was passed, only amount- 
ing to ten votes. The eflbct of a minority so large and 
respectable, was nearly equal to a majority ; and although it 
was agreed to ratify the constitution unaltered, a committed 
was immediately appointed to prepare and report «och 
Vol. V.-E 
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amendmenU as they should think necessary. On this com- 
mittee Mr. Harrison was placed, and thejr brought in a de- 
claration of rightSf and a series of amendments, which 
embraced and provided for the omissions and objectionable 
clauses of the new constitution, and which, after passing the 
convention, became the basis of those alterations that were 
subsequently made. So great, however, was the excitement 
which this question occasioned, and so nearly were parties 
balanced, that the minority submitted to tlieir defeat with 
reluctance, many of them with a wish that some plan of re- 
sistance might yet be thought of. After the business of the 
day was over, a few of the leaders requested their party, by 
private notice, to assemble after night in the capitoL Whe- 
ther or not the invitation was extended to Mr. Harrison is 
now unknown, though it seems most probable that it was. If 
not, he had heard of their design, and hastened to the meet^ 
ing. They were already engaged in their violent plans. 
Resolutions were on the point of passing, urged with all the 
energy of a distinguished popular leader, whose object was 
to carry resistance to the new government, to an extent 
which would seriously embarrass its operation. Mr. Har- 
rison at once perceived the fatal consequences of these 
measures ; he boldly appealed to their feelings of patriotism 
and honour, and at last succeeded in prevailing on them to 
subaiit to the decision oftbe majority, and pursue the legiti- 
mate tt^ode which had been reserved for obtaining amend- 
ments. This disinterested, manly, and honourable action is 
the last puUic act of Mr. Harrison which has fallen within 
our knowledge, and it is a brilliant termination to his politi- 
cal career ; it is better, far better than long speeches, and 
violent debates, and probably saved his country from events 
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^hich might have been attended with consequences injurious 
to her peace and liberties. 

In the year 1790^ he was^ contrary to his wishes^ brought 
forward as a candidate for the executive chair. In Yirginiat 
the governor is elected annulUIy by a joint ballot of both 
houses, and may serve three yearo ; he is then ineligible for 
four more. Mr. Beverly Randolph was at this time the 
governor ; he was a very amiable man, and on terms of the 
most friendly intimacy with Mr. Harrison; he bad served two 
years, when^ by some means, he became unpopular with a 
part of the legislature, and they determined not to re-elect 
him for the succeeding year. They kept tlieir plan secret 
until a day or two before the election, and then fixed on Mr. 
Harrison as their candidate, relying on his well known 
popularity. As soon as he discovered it, he refused to serve^ 
and opposed the scheme by every means in his power ; his 
own son voted against him, and in favour of Mr. Randolph, 
and that gentleman was by these means continued in office, 
though only by a majority of two or three votes. Mr. Har- 
rison would have been a candidate, and no doubt elected, the 
following year, had he lived. 

His health at this time was visibly and rapidly declining. 
In the spring of 1791, he was attacked with a very severe fit 
of the gout, which produced a debility of the intestines. 
From this, however, he partially recovered ; his friends were 
again collected around biro, and his usual vivacity returned. 
The day after his unanimous election to the legislature, in 
April 1791, he had assembled a party to dinner, and he 
passed the day merrily with them, receiving their congratu- 
lations on his undiminished popularity, and on the certainty 
of his being the next governor of the state. Their congratu- 
lations, however, were in vain. The same night a relapse 
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took place^ apd he speedily exhibited every symptom of 
approaching dissolation. Before the family physician ar- 
livedo he directed some medicine to be prepared for him; as 
an old and faithful domestic brought it to his bed side, she 
said, '^herOi sir, is the medicine you asked for:" ^^ and hero, 
Molly," he calmly replied, ** will soon be a dead man." On 
the following day he died, with perfect resignation and 
composure. 

We have been unable to ascertain the date of Mr. Har- 
rison's birth. Of that of his marriage too we are ignorant, 
although it was at an early age. His wife's name was Eliza* 
beth Bassett; she was the daughter of colonel William Bas- 
sett^ of Eltham, in the county of New Kent, and a niece of 
the sister of Mrs. Washington. In her youth she was con- 
sidered extremely beautiful ; and those who yet live to re- 
member hery speak of her in later years, as a woman of great 
piety, benevolence, and goodness. She only survived her 
husband a single year. 

Those]who recollect Mr. Harrison, speak of him as a man 
above the ordinary height, and very muscular ; in his car- 
riage he was remarkably dignified ; and in his latter years 
he became corpulent. This arose from his mode of living, 
whish was highly convivial ; he enjoyed and indulged in the 
pleasures of the table, though never beyond the limits of pro- 
priety. This habit, however, tended much to impair the 
vigour of his constitution ; and his features, which in early 
life were handsome, became at last coarse and red. 

His talents seem to have been rather useful than brilliant. 
In public life he never took a very prominent part in debating 
or writing, yet when called on by circumstances, he acquitted 
himself in both, with facility and credit. His sentiments 
were generally libera] 5 though. he sometimes indulged that 
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Strong prepossession in favour of iiis own state, which has 
always so remarkabljr characteriMd the representatives of 
Virginia. He never suffered it, hawiever, to interfere with 
his ardour for the public good of tte whole confederacy, and 
the united efforts common danger constantly required. His 
judgment was sound, grave, and solid; yet he had a plear^ 
santry, when he chose to indulge i1^ which lightened labour, 
and banished uneasy apprehensions. Some instances of this 
in his public ^ career, we have already recorded ; and many 
more are related among the incidents of his private life. In 
the early part of the revolution he was passing through Bal- 
timore, at a time when a numbw of young gentlemen were 
assembled in a convivial meeting. They invited him to join 
them, to which he readily agreed ; and seized the opportunity 
to warm their young blood with the principles of the revolu- 
tion. • This he did with so much good humour, vivacity, and 
wit, that ad one of them afterwards expressed it, they all 
agreed at once to take up the cross, though some had been 
previously by no means hearty in the cause. One evening 
he Was sitting at Berkeley with a neighbouring gentleman 
and some of his family, when a servant maid came in to in- 
quire what clothes she should i;ut up for a journey he was to 
commence the next day. "Why,** said he, with the utmost 
gravity, " you may put up my black velvet suit, my green 
tiimmed with gold, and the blue and silver.'^ The poor girl, 
and all around, looked astonished. At length he said, '*Now, 
she knows well enough, except what I have*bn, but one de- 
cent suit in the world belongs to me, and yet she comes for 
a list, as if I had the wardrobe of a king.** Between the 
captains of the vessels passing up Jumes river and the gen- 
tlemen residing on the shores, a reciprocity of good offices 
was kept up. The former sent presents to the latter of 
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foreign rarities^ and received in return the fresh prodace of 
their plantations. A sailor once brought him a remark- 
ably thin cheese; ^Please your honour/' said the sailory 
using his nautical terms, '< the captain has sent you a loaf of 
cheese.'' ''I am much obliged to the captain, but really, 
my good fellow, it looks more like a pancake of cheese than 
a loafJ^ The sailor returned to the vessel, and shortly after 
came back with a cheese of a very different shape, and ob- 
served, ^The captain's determined to suit your honour's 
taste, so he has sent you a real loaf." When alone and 
fatigued witli reading, he was very fond of amusing himself 
with a small spaniel and a very large cat, with which he 
would often play for a long while, and succeeded in teaching 
them a variety of amusing tricks. 

Mr. Harrison inherited a very large fortune from his 
father, and twice succeeded to considerable property under 
the old English law of primogeniture. It was, however, some- 
what impaired, by disastrous times and imprudent specula- 
tions. Before the revolution, and indeed in some instances 
subsequently, the Virginia gentlemen were their own mer- 
chants, exporting themselves the produce of their estates. 
In this system Mr. Harrison largely engaged ; he not only 
erected 'extensive merchant mills, but established a large 
ship-yard and built his own vessels. In all this, as might 
be supposed, he was very unsuccessful ; and believing that 
his misfortunes proceeded from a want of mercantile skill, 
lie determined that his eldest son should have such an educa- 
tion, as might retrieve] the fortunes of his family, and be 
placed him in. the counting-house of his friends. Willing and 
Morris. 

Mr. Harrison had many children, but seven only survived 
their birth or very early infancy. Three of these were sons 
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mnd four daughters ; the latter of whom married into respect- 
able and wealthy families of Virginia. Benjamin, the eldest 
8on, was, as we have mentioned, sent when young to Phila- 
delphia, and there obtained an excellent mercantile education. 
After he had completed that, he Tisited Europe, and formed 
extensive commercial connexions. During the revolutionary 
war he was paymaster general of the southern department 
When peace was restored, he established himself as a mer- 
chant in Richmond, and there acquired a large fortune. This 
he afterwards impaired by an act of ^honourable generosity } 
as soon as he heard of the distresses of his early friend, Mr. 
Morris, he came forward immediately to his support, and 
sacrificed in his behalf the greater part of the fortune he had 
acquired. He was twice married, and died of apoplexy in 
1799, leaving an only son, the present Benjamin Harrison, 
of Berkeley. The second son, Carter Bassett Harrison, 
after receiving a classical education at the the college of 
William and Mary, was bred to the law. He was not a 
man of brilliant talents, but he was a good lawyer, a fluent 
speaker, and a very upright man. In public life he was 
▼ery popular, and served many years in the legislature, in 
congress, and as a presidential elector. He died in 1804, 
leaving two sons. The third son, William Henry Harrison, 
was educated at Hampden Sydney College, in Virginia, and 
was intended for the medical profession ; this, however, he 
soon abandoned for an ensigncy in the 'army, and marched 
to the new country of the west. He distingushed himself, 
while yet young, in the battle with the Indians at the rapids 
of Miami ; was afterwards raised to the office of governor of 
the Indiana territory, which he filled with singular merit ; 
and in the late war, by his perfect knowledge of the western 
country, his acquaintance with military tactics, and above 
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ally the confidence and respect which he universally inspired, 
was at an early period raised to a high military post on the 
north-western frontier^ and became one of the most popular 
and successfhl commanders the repuhlic had empbyed» On 
the return of peaces he received from his applauding coua^ 
trymen.the fair reward of his exertions^ in being elected to 
several high political stations by the people of Ohio ; and^ 
as a representative of that state in congresSf he still main- 
tains in honour and respect the name of Harrison. 
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THOMAS NELSON, Jr. 



William Nelson, father of the gentleman who Is tho 
subject of this memoir^ was descended from a respectable 
English family settled at York, in the province of Virginia. 
He was a merchant of highly reputable character, and hj 
his prudence, good management, and industry, acquired a 
large fortune. This he invested from time to time, after tho 
favourite usage of Virginia, in the purchase of large landed 
estates, and as he advanced in years, gradually withdrew 
himself from commercial pursuits. His honourable standing 
in private life, soon opened the way to public favours. He 
was appointed a member of the executive council^ and at 
length became president of that body. From this circum* 
stance, the chief executive and judicial duties of the colony 
for a time devolved upon him, for in the interval that elapsed 
between the administrations of lord Bottetourt and lord 
Dunmore, be was called on to fill the office of governor. In 
this station he was obliged to preside over the general or 
supreme court of law and equity for the province^ by which 
tribunal, the civil and criminal jurisprudence was regulated. 
On the bench he was regarded as the ablest judge of his time, 
and his opinions on most occasions were received with the 
highest respect, as well by the members of the bar as the 
Vol. v.— F 
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parties in the cause. Indeed in the discharge of all his daties, 
he gave general satisraction, and when he died, left behind 
him a character which entitled him to the highest veneration 
and respect. His honour was never sullied by the slightest 
stain, his generosity, benevolence, hospitality, and extensive 
charity were spoken of by all who knew him, and had he 
lived to share in the struggle for his country's liberty, his 
patriotism would not have been less glowing than that which 
distinguished so many of his countrymen. lie died a few 
years before the revolution, leaving five sons and a consider- 
able fortune. 

Thomas Neison, Jr. the subject of this memoir, was the 
eldest son of William Nelson. He was born at York, on 
the twenty-sixth of December, 1738. From his father he 
inherited not only a very large landed estate, which descend- 
ed to him in common with his brothers ; but he received also 
the entire amount of the partnership debts, which were esti- 
mated at forty thousand pounds, colonial currency, or about ' 
thirty thousand pounds sterling. In the summer of 1753, 
Mr. Thomas Nelson, being then in the fourteenth year of bis 
age, was sent to England for his education. After spending 
some time at an excellent private school kept by a Mr. New- 
comb, near Hackney, a village in the neighbourhood of 
London, he was removed to Cambridge. There he was 
entered of Trinity College, and had the good fortune to 
secure, as his private tutor, one of tiie best men, and most 
distinguished ornaments of the age, Dr. Beilby Porteas, 
afterwards bishop of London. Virginia, indeed, owes much 
to this excellent man. Mr. Nelson was not the only one of 
her children who were at this period the objects of his care. . 
He had a companion in the late Mr. Francis Corbin, of the 
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Reeds^ (son of the honourable Richard Corbin» of Laneville, 
who had been an early benefactor to the family of Dr. Por- 
teusy) a gentleman long distinguished by his superior talents 
and attarnments as a scholar, the excellence of his political 
principles^ and the singular elegance and suavity of his man- 
ners, ^hus pleasantly and fortunately situated, Mr. Nelson 
remained until the close of the year 1761, when he returned 
to Virginia, his mind deeply imbued with a taste for literary 
knowledge, which formed the delight of his subsequent years, 
and his principles both in politics and morals, firm, liberal, 
and pious. 

In August, 1762, he married Miss Lucy Grymes, a daugh- 
ter of Philip Grymes, Esq., of Brandon, in the neighbour- 
ing county of Middlesex, and with her settled at York, in an 
excellent and commodious house, which had probably been 
built for him by his father, nearly opposite to his own in the 
same town. Here, in the possession of an indepen4ent for- 
tune, which he had received from his father at his marriage, 
he lived in a style of much elegance and hospitality. By his 
long residence in England, he had acquired in a considerable 
degree, an attachment to the manners of its country gentle- 
men, and a fondness for their pursuits. These he somewhat 
adopted himself. He rode out daily to his plantation, a few 
miles from York, a servant generally attending him with his 
fowling piece, and he often amused himself in shooting. He 
kept a pack of hounds at a small farm near the tovni, and in 
the winter exercised himself in company with his friends 
and neighbours, once or twice a week in a fox chase. His 
house was a scene of the most genteel and liberal hospitality: 
BO gentleman ever stopped an hour in York without receiv- 
ing an invitation to it, unless a previous acquaintance with 
faim^ and bis hospitable character and manners rendered 
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•uch an inTitatlon unnecessarj^ according to the general 
mode at that time of visiting among gentlemen in Virginia. 
There were at this period^ about a dozen very genteel and 
opulent families, who resided in York, and maintained 
among each other an intercourse not to be surpassed - in 
unaffected politeness, Iiospitality, and friendship ; and wlien* 
ever a friend or acquaintance of either visited York, it was 
with difficulty he could leave it, until he had received the 
attentions and enjoyed the hospitality of the whole circle. 
Such was the harmony that prevailed in this little society, 
that no instance of its interruption on any occasion can be 
recollected, Thus situated, it will be believed Mr. Nelson 
passed his time in the full enjoyment of domestic happiness ; 
but the troubles of his country soon called him from these 
gentler and perhaps more congenial pleasures, to oppose at 
first the petty tyranny of a provincial governor, and to array 
himself at last among the boldest champions of the nation in 
eouncil and in war. His earlier years were adorned by all 
the charities of life, but his maturer age was devoted en- 
tirely to the severer duties of an upright citizen — cari sunt 
parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares ; sed omnis om- 
nium caritatum patria una complectitur. 

At what period Mr. Nelson entered into public life we have 
BO means exactly to ascertain. In 1744, however, we find him 
in the house of burgesses^ a delegate from his native town of 
Tork. It is not recollected that he took any prominent part 
in the dfibates of this assembly, over which the illustrious 
Peyton Randolph, afterwards president of congress, presided. 
There were many gentlemen older than himself in yeai*9 and 
political experience, by whom the discussions of the day 
irere conducted ; and he preferred the acquisition of know- 
ledge flrom study and attentive observation, to the mora 
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glittering but unsubstantial reputation of a leader in Rebate. 
Thb house of delegates^ it may bo recollected^ passed some 
strong resolutions against the Boston port bilU in conse- 
quence of which they were immediately dissolved by lord 
Dunmore. Eighty-nine of them, however, among whom was 
Mr. Nelson, assembled the next day at a tavern, and entered 
into the celebrated association, declaring the unwarranted 
invasion of their rights, their determination to persevere in 
avoiding all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, and 
recommending the appointment of deputies from the several 
colonies to meet in general congress. 

On the dissolution of this assembly, he was again elected 
to the house of burgesses from the same county, and also a 
member of the first general convention, which met At Wil« 
liamsburg on the first of August, 1774. In the patriotic and 
important measures of this assembly, the character of Mr- 
Nelson assures us he acted his part honourably and man- 
fully. The unanimity, however, which prevailed on this 
and generally on subsequent occasions in the several conven- 
tions of Virginia, renders all notice of the conduct of 
individual members equally superfluous and impracticable. 
All appeared to act in perfect concert and harmony, so 
that the voice of the individual was lost in that of the whole ' 
body. 

In the month of March of the next year, 1775, we find 
Mr. Nelson, seated a second time in the general convention 
of the province ; and taking a prominent part is a measure, 
the boldness of which startled some of the firmest friends of 
liberty. This measure was no les9 than the organization of 
a military force in the province ; a step which, passing the 
line that yet seemed to bind the colonies to the mother 
^onntry^ placed them in the prominent position of a nation 
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determined to gain or to hazard all. After the convention had 
passed several resolutions, whose spirit was rather that of 
conciliation than resistance, Mr. Henry, one of the mem- 
bers, moved the following manly resolutions: 

^'Resolved, that a well regulated militia, composed of 
gentlemen and yeomen, is the natural strength and only se- 
curity of a free government; that such a militia in this 
colony would forever render it unnecessary for the motiier 
country to keep among us, for the purpose of our defence^ 
any standing army of mercenary soldiers, always subversive 
of the quiet, and dangerous to the liberties of the people, 
and would obviate the pretext of taxing us for their sup- 
port. 

'^That the establishment of such a militia is, at this time^ 
peculiarly necessary, by the state of our laws, for the pro- 
tection and defence of the country, some of which are already 
expired, and others will shortly be so ; and that the known 
remissness of government in calling us together in legisla- 
tive capacity, renders it too insecure, in this time of danger 
and distress, to rely that opportunity will be given of renew- 
ing them, in general assembly, or making any provision to 
secure our inestimable rights and liberties, from those fur- 
Clier violations with which they are threatened. 

'' Resolved, therefore. That this colony be immediately 

put into a state of defence, and that be a committee 

to prepare a plan for embodying, arming, and disciplin- 
ing such a number of men, as may be sufficient for that 
porpose." 

These resolutions produced a long and interesting debate. 
Many of the best men in the house deprecated the measure as 
prcMatore and dangerous ; they relied strongly on favoor- 
•UeMporte which had lately been received from London; 
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they believed that the British ministry and parliament would 
at length listen to the voice of reason and justice ; and that 
they wei*e now more disposed to an accommodation^ than they 
had appeared to be on any other occasion, or under any other 
circumstances. On the other hand, the friends of the mea- 
sure cautioned them against the delusive hopes which they 
indulged, and urged at least a preparation fur dangers which 
so imminently threatened them. Among these, Mr. Nelspn 
was conspicuous. lie declared his determination to support 
it, if adopted, by his utmost exertions in that district where 
he held a command in the militia, should any occasion occur 
to render it necessary. As his residence was in a part of 
the country, the most exposed of any to attack, this declara- 
tion was censured as imprudent by many of his friends ; but 
such was the generous ardour of his feelings, that no private 
interest could induce him to suppress them, at a time when 
he believed their influence would be beneficial to the general 
cause. The resolutions were adopted, and from that mo- 
ment no doubt could be entertained of the course Virginia 
would pursue, if the British government continued to per- 
sist in their oppressive measures. 

An incident soon occurred which proved that the organi- 
zation of a military force had become entirely necessary, and 
that a plan had been recommended by the ministry, and se- 
cretly adopted by the governors, of removing arms and 
military stores beyond the reach of the people. The export- 
ation of powder from Great Britain had been already 
prohibited ; general Gage had seized the ammunition col- 
lected at Concord, in Massachusetts; and lord Dunmore 
determined not to forego his part in the same good work. 
On the twentieth of April, 1775, he accordingly seized and 
bore away ail the powder in the magazine at Williamsburg. 
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The particular! of this well known exploit it is unnecessary 
to detail. It produced an immediate and violent excitement 
throughout the province ; the militia assembled in all parts^ 
and marched towards Williamsburg, determined to regain 
the property which had been fraudulently seized, or to make 
equivalent reprisals. Alarmed by this prompt and manly 
resistance, the governor promised that the whole affair 
should be satisfactorily accommodated; and Mr. Nelson 
assumed personally the disagreeable office of meeting the 
militia, and exerting his influence to prevent any injury to 
the person of lord Dunmore. During his absence on this 
mission, an act of unmanly violence was threatened, which 
aroused the indignation of the whole colony. Before day- 
break on the morning of the fourth of May, captain Monta- 
gue, the commander of the Fowey, a British man of war 
lying off the town of York, landed a party of men with the 
following letter, addressed to Mr. Nelson's uncle, who was 
president of council: '^I have this morning received certain 
information, that his excellency, lord Dunmore, governor of 
Virginia, is threatened with an attack, at day break this 
morning, at his palace at Williamsburg, and have thought 
proper to send a detachment from his majesty's ship under 
my command, to support his excellency: I therefore strongly 
pray you so make use of every endeavour to prevent the 
party from being molested and attacked, as in that case I 
shall be under a necessity to fire upon this town.'' 

This infamous proceeding excited, as may well be imagined, 
the greatest indignation against captain Montague. What- 
ever grounds there might have been for his information 
respecting the attack said to be contemplated upon the go- 
vernor's palace, nothing could be more cruel and unjust, 
than to avenge it on the defenceless town of York and its 
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inhabitants. The committee assembled at Williamsburg, 
expressed their detestation of his conduct in the strongest 
terms. <^The committee," say they, in a set of resolutions 
v^hich they immediately published, <^ together with captain 
Montague's letter, taking into consideration the time of its 
being sent, which was too late to permit the president to use 
his influence, had the inhabitants been disposed to molest and 
attack the detachment ; and further considering that colonel 
Nelson, who, had this threat been carried into execution, must 
have been a principal sufferer, was at that very moment 
exerting his utmost endeavours in behalf of government, and 
the safety of his excellency's person, unanimously come to 
the following resolutions : 

'<That captain Montague, in threatening to fire upon a 
defenceless town, in case of an attack upon the detachment, 
in which said town might not be concerned, has testified a 
spirit of cruelty unprecedented in the annals of civilized 
times ; that, in his late notice to the president, he has added 
insult to cruelty; and that, considering the circumstances 
already mentioned, of one of the most considerable inhabit* 
ants of said town, he has discovered the most hellish prin* 
ciples that can actuate a human mind. , 

^< That it be recommended to the inhabitants of this town, 
and to the country in general, that they do not entertain or 
riiow any other mark of civility to captain Montagu^ besides 
what common decency and absolute necessity require.'^ 

The affair of the powder was compromised the same day, 
by the payment of three hundred and twenty pounds, its 
estimated value, which was transmitted to the continental 
congress, and expended in the purchase of an equal quantity 
for the use of the colony. A short time afterwards, lord 
Dunmore removed himself and his family from the palace in 
Vol. V.-G 
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Williamsburgy on board the Fowey; and altiiough moat 
aarneatly fiolicited to return, by the house of burgesses and 
the council^ then in session, he persisted in remaining in the 
vessel. 

The third convention of Virginia delegates assembled at 
Richmond, on the seventeenth of July following. The pro- 
ceedings of this convention were marked by a character of 
great decbion and vigour. One of their first measures was 
an ordinance for raising and embodying a sufficient force for 
tlie defence and protection of the colony. By this ordinance 
it was provided, that two regiments of regulars, to consist of 
one thousand and twenty privates, rank and file, should be 
forthwith raised and taken into the pay of the colony ; and a 
competent regular force was also provided for the protection 
of the western frontier. The whole colony was divided into 
sixteen military districts ; with a provision, that a regiment 
of six hundred and eighty men, rank and file, should be raised 
on the eastern shore district, and a battalion of five hundred 
in each of- the others ; to be forthwith armed, trained, fur- 
nished with all military accoutrements, and ready to march 
at a minttte^s warning. Immediately after passing this 
ordinance, the convention proceeded to appoint the various 
officers to command the new body of troops which they thus 
determined to organise. They elected Patrick Henry colonel 
of the first regiment, and Thomas Nelson, jr. colonel of the 
second ; a third regiment was afterwards agreed to be raised, 
of which William Woodford was appointed colonel. 

On the eleventh of August, 1775, the convention proceeded 
to the appointment of delegates^ to represent the colony in 
tiie continental congress ibr one year. General Washington 
hM4 been called upon to take command of the armies of the 
united colonieSf a^d had accordingly rq>aired to Boston ; 
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Patrick Henry, as we have scen^ had been placed at the head 
of the troops lately raised Tor the defence of Virginia ; and 
the Tcncrable Edmund Pendleton, weighed down by increas- 
ing years and declining health, had entreated permission to 
resign the arduous station he had hitherto held. These cir- 
cumstances of course left a vacancy for the choice of three 
new delegates, as one of whom colonel Nelson was elected* 
In consequence of this appointment, he of course immediaitely 
resigned his station at the head of the second regiment of the 
Virginia forces, and repaired to Philadelphia with his com- 
panions. He took his scat in congress on the thirteenth of 
September, 1775. 

During the remainder of this year he continued at Phila- 
delphia, acting frequently on various committees, but distin- 
guished rather for his sound judgment and liberal sentiments, 
than from any conspicuous part in debate. He became soon 
convinced, however, that measures had proceeded too far on 
both sides, for either to yield, and that the time was rapidly 
approaching when a final stand ought to be made. In a letter 
which he wrote to his countryman, Mr. Page, afterwards 
governor of Virginia, on the twenty-second of January, 1776, 
he thus expressed himself: '^I wish I knew the sentiments of 
our people upon the grand points of confederation and foreign 
alliance, or, in other words, of independence ; for we cannot 
expect to form a connexion with any foreign power, as long 
as we have a womanish hankering after Great Britain ; and 
to be sure, tftere is not in nature a greater absurdity, than to 
suppose we can have any affection for a people who are carry- 
ing on the most savage war against us.'' The first notice 
that the printed journals of congress take of this momentous 
subject, is on the seventh of June, 1776, in these Vords-*- 
^* Certain resolutions respecting independency bring aiov^d 
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and seconded ; Resolved, that the consideration of them be 
referred till to-morrow morningt and that the members be 
enjoined to attend punctually at ten o'clock, in order to take 
the same into consideration/' It seems, however, more than 
probable, that although the subject was thus cautiously intro* 
duced among the measures of the house, it had been a matter 
of long and deep deliberation in the secret committee of con- 
g^ress. That it had been under the consideration at least of 
the individual members, seems evident from a subsequent 
letter of colonel Nelson to the same intimate friend, dated 
on the thirteenth of February ; in tliis, he says, ^' Independ- 
ence, confederation, and foreign alliance, are as formidable 
to some of the congress, I fear a majority, as an apparition 
to a weak, enervated woman. Would you think that we have 
some among us, who still expect honourable proposals from 
the administration 1 By heavens,'' he continues, his ardent 
feelings strongly excited by the subject, ** by heavens, I am 
an infidel in politics, for I do not believe, were you to bid a 
thousand pounds per scruple for honour at the court of Bri- 
tain^ that you would get as many as would amount to an 
ounce. If terms should bo proposed, they will savour so 
much of despotism, that America cannot accept them. We 
are now,^' be exclaims with increasing vehemence, '< carry- 
ing on a war and no war. They seize our property wherever 
they find it, either by land or sea ; and we hesitate to reta- 
liate, because we have a few friends in England who have 
ships. Away with such squeamishness, say I. What think 
you of the right reverend fathers in God, the bishops? One of 
them refused to ordain a young gentleman, who went from 
this country, because he was a rebellious American ; so that 
unless we submit to parliamentary oppression, we shall not 
have the gospel of Christ preached among us; but let every 
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man worship God under his own fig tree.'* As the season 
advanced^ and the experience of every day showed the in- 
creasing necessity of the measure, he had the satisfaction to 
see his views gradually gaining ground, and at length the 
long wished for separation effected, by the declaration of 
independence. ' In the mean time, he zealously devoted him- 
self to the business of the house, and displayed great activity 
on the various committees of which he was a member. Of 
these, the principal were that for superintending the treasury 
department, an office of excessive labour, and for framing 
articles of confederation between the states, one of equal diffi- 
culty and delicacy. 

Nor were his constituents at home unmindful of his ser- 
vices. During his absence in congress, the convention met 
as usual and proceeded to the election of delegates to the 
next congress; when Mr. Nelson was returned as one of 
these for the succeeding year. It would be uninteresting to 
trace his name as it is found on the journals of congress, as 
a member of various committees through the remainder of 
this year, and the spring and summer of 1777. It will be 
enough to say, that his duties were frequently arduous, deli- 
cate, and important in their nature aTid results, and that in 
their performance he was usually successful. This career 
of public usefulness was cut short by an unfortunate accident. 
On the second of May, while seated in the hall of congress, 
he was suddenly seized with an indisposition so violent as 
to oblige him immediately to leave the room. It appears to 
have been an attack of the head, and in one of his letters he 
mentions, that his memory was so much impaired at the time, 
that he could with difficulty recollect any thing. His reluc- 
tance to witlidraw at that moment from a post where his 
services were so useful, was extreme, and he for some time 
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persisted in remaining, with the vain hope that lie would 
gradually recover. This, however, was not the case; he 
was obliged to obtain leavo of absence, and at the next meet'* 
ing of the convention lie resigned his seat, in which he was 
succeeded by Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Nelson had not been long at home, wKen his services 
were again demanded by the public. On the sixteenth of 
August, intelligence was received that a British fleet had 
entered the capes. The several corps of militia, throughout 
the commonwealth, were ordered to march to Williamsburg, 
York, Portsmouth, and other points likely to attract the 
attention of the foe. This call was obeyed with cheerful and 
honourable alacrity. The militia rapidly assembled at their 
respective places of rendezvous ; and Thomas Nelson, then 
county lieutenant of York, was by the governor and council^ 
immediately appointed brigadier general and commander in 
chief of the forces in the commonwealth. Combining the 
advantages of education with those of fortune ; military skill 
and gallantry, with legislative talents and patriotic virtues ; 
afiable, modest, and generous; Nelson was universally 
esteemed and beloved. His appointment, the emoluments 
of which he nobly declined, whilst he eagerly assumed its 
arduous duties, inspired the people and the army with fresh 
confidence and animating hopes. The approach of a fleet, 
in itself tremendous, was viewed by resolute and free citi- 
zens, with a calm and serene eye. Virginia^ however, was 
not destined yet to be the theatre of action. Sir William 
Howe continued his course directly up the Chesapeake Bay, 
and the state was relieved^ at least for a time^ from the rava^ 
ges of the enemy. 

In the month of October .following, an act was introduced 
and subsequently passed in the Virginia legislature, for tke 
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sequestration of British property. By this law, any citizen 
who was indebted to a subject of Great Britain, was author- 
ized to pay the money into the loan office, taking a certificate 
from the same which should discharge him from the debt. 
The moneys thus brought in were, it is true, declared to 
remain in thto treasury as the property of the creditors ; and 
if the wives and children of any of them were left in the state, 
suitable allowances were to be made to them, by the governor 
and council, for their support. If used on account of the 
commonwealth, the sums so taken were to be repaid, unless 
the subsequent conduct of Great Britain should justify their 
detention as an act of retaliation. However plausible the 
principles of this measure may at first seem to be, tis a pro- 
ceeding against an alien enemy, it must be confessed there 
are so many objections to it, that we are not surprised at 
the opposition it met with from many of the most distin- 
guished politicians of the day. Mr. Nelson was at this time 
a member of the legislature, and opposed it in the most de- 
cided manner. The estates which were thus suddenly con- 
fiscated, he urged, had been acquired, and these debts which 
were in fact discharged, had been incurred under the sanction 
of laws and relations known to both parties in the contract, 
and then held sacred. The conduct of the British govern- 
ment had ofiered no excuse, for as yet they had made no con- 
fiscation under similar inducements. Even the acts of that 
government, such as they had been, were not the acts of 
individuals, and these alone were made to suffer by such a 
measure. But not only did he oppose it, he asserted, on the 
ground of injustice to these innocent persons, who might 
even have reprobated the very policy for which they were 
made to suffer ; bat he objected to it as a matter of ingrati- 
tude to eredtlor% who mighty in many instances, be regarded 
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M benefactors to persons whose capital was small, but on 
whose honour and integrity they relied* ** For these reasons* 
sir/' he exclaimed with honest vehemence after a long and 
powerful address, ** for these reasons I hope the bill will be 
rejected ; but whatever be its fate, by Crod, I will pay my 
debts like an honest man/' The momentary breach of order 
was overlooked and pardoned by the assembly, every mem- 
ber of which, whatever might have been his sentiments on 
the measure itself, viewed with respect the noble feelings 
which bad caused it 

At this period of the revolution, the resources of the coun- 
try had become almost completely exhausted, public credit 
was decKning every day, and congress found it more and 
more difficult to raise and equip troops to supply the places 
of those whose time had expired, or who were unfit for ser- 
vice» They determined at last to make a direct and personal 
appeal to the youthful ardour and generosity of their country- 
men. On the second of March, 1778, they adopted the 
following resolutions: 

** Whereas, it is essential to the operations of the army 
during the next campaign, that the most vigorous measures 
should forthwith be adopted for the forming a body of horsey 
upon such principles as are most likely to advance the public 
interest, and the honour of the officers and men who compose 
the same ; and whereas, in times of public danger^ when the 
lives, libeKics, and property of a free people are threatened 
by a foreign and barbarous enemy, it is the duty of those 
who enjoy in a peculiar degree the gifts of fortune, and of a 
cultivated understanding, to stand forth in a disinterested 
manner in defence of their country, and by a laudable exam- 
ple to rouse and animate their countrymen ta deeds worthy 
of their brave ancestors, and of the sacred cause of freedom: 
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^< Resolved, That tt be earnestly recommended to the young 
gentlemen of property and spiritf in the states of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Yorky New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, fortliwith to constitute, within 
their respective states, a troop or troops of light cavalry, to 
serve at tlieir own expense, except in the article of provisions 
for themselves and forage for their horses, until the thirty-first 
day of December next : 

*' That, in order to excite a proper spirit of emulation in 
these troops, and to give them an opportunity of appropriat- 
ing that fame, which tlieir respective merits may entitle them 
to, during the campaign, each troop shall bear the name of 
the state in which it is raised : 

<< Resolved, That it be recommended to the governments of 
the respective states to countenance and encourage this de- 
sign ; and that the board of war transmit to them forthwith, 
copies of the foregoing resolutions, together with a descrip- 
tive list of the accoutrements necessary for man and liorse.^' 

As soon as these resolutions were received in Virginia, Mr. 
Nelson, who had now been raised to the rank of a general 
officer, published a most animating and spirited address to 
the young gentlemen of fortune in that state. He urged tbem 
to follow the request of congress, and proposed a meeting a* 
Fredericksburg on the twenty-fifth May, for carrying the 
measure into full eficct. ^^I address myself,'^ he said, ''to 
the true sons of liberty. Of such, and such only, this corps 
must bo composed. There are many gentlemen in this state, 
whose fortunes will enable them to equip themselves. Thejr 
should step forth and set the example. I wish not, however, 
to confine volunteers to this class. We have among us noble 
Vol. v.— H 
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spirited young men, whose patriotic zeal would ])r()tnpt them 
to join us, did not their inahility in point o( fortune prevent 
them. Pity that they should be deprived of the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves ! To enable such, tlierefore, to 
enter into this service, I propose that such should be fur- 
nished with a horse and accoutrements by subscription in 
their respective counties ; and surely those who remain at 
home, enjoying all the blessings of domestic life, will not 
hesitate to contribute liberally for such a purpose." In pur- 
suance of this gallant enterprise, about seventy young men 
assembled, and after uniting themselves together in a volun- 
tary company, they elected general Nelson their commanding 
officer. They proceeded immediately to equip themselves for 
active service, but this in the state of the times and resources 
of the country, was an affair of considerable difficulty. At 
length, however, they were sufficiently organized, and com- 
menced their march to Baltimore, wlierc they arrived early 
in the month of July. Here the little band was received and 
reviewed by colonel Pulaski, who was there at that time him- 
self, with the hope of raising a similar coqis; he expressed 
his high admiration of their gallantry and excellent condi- 
tion, and exerted himself in every mode, to obtain for them 
whatever was wanting to complete their equipment. At 
length every thing being prepared, they were ready to com- 
mence their march and join the main army under general 
Washington; their gallant and generous commander well 
knew, however, that many had embarked with him from the 
purest principles of patriotism, when their slender means ill 
warranted such an expedition. He called them together, 
therefore, on the eve of their departure ; he explained to them 
his views ; he encouraged them by his own animated confi* 
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dencc ; and he held out to them the fair hope of remuneration 
at some more prosperous day. '^ If, however/' he conclndedf 
** any one here is in want of money, let him repair to my 
quarters. I will mysejlf supply him." Many accepted his 
offer, as their wants became pressing and their means de- 
creased. He was in fact the banker for the whole company ; 
his generosity was displayed throughout the whole expedi- 
tion ; and as is unfortunately too often the result of such 
conduct, he finally suffered the loss of very considerable 
sums. From Baltimore he marched to Philadelphia, whither 
on the retreat of Sir William Howe, congress had again re- 
turned ; and^held himself in readiness to proceed to the army. 
This, however, was now deemed inexpedient ; for we find on 
the journals of the eighth of August, the following notice : 

*^ Whereas, in pursuance of the recommendation of con- 
gress of March the second, a volunteer corps of cavalry from 
the state of Yirginia, under the command of the honourable 
general Nelson, are now in this city, on their way to the 
army, under the command of general ^Washington : and, 
whereas, the removal of the enemy from this state renders 
the employment of this corps at present unnecessary : 

^< Resolved, That it be recommended to the said corps to re- 
turn, and that the thanks of congress be given to the honour- 
able general Nelson and the officers and gentlemen under his 
command, for their brave, generous, and patriotic efforts in 
the cause of their country.'' As soon as this resolution was 
passed, general Nelson assembled the coi*ps together, made 
a further advance of money from his individual funds to those 
who were in want, and then disbanded them. 

This active exercise seems to have i*estored the health of 
Mr. Nelson, and he was again induced to listen to the wishes 
of his countrymen, by becoming a delegate to congress. On 
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the eighteenth of February, 1779, he took his seat in thai 
jMeembly ; and we soon after find him an active member of 
several important committees. He was especially engaged 
on that for forming a plan of defence for the southern states ; 
an object which had become of immense importance, since 
the British had determined to make it the future theatre of 
war. His constitution, however, was stiil unequal to the 
severe labour and confinement which these duties required. 
Early in April, he experienced a return of the same illness 
with which he had been previously afflicted ; and after a vain 
struggle to resist it, and continue his political labours, he 
was compelled by increasing indisposition, and the entreaties 
of his physicians and friends, to return home. 

He was not long permitted, however, to enjoy the repose 
of domestic life. The services of the senate were given up, 
but he was soon called on for those of the field. In the month 
of May, Virginia became the victim of that system of rapine 
and plunder to which the British resorted, in violation of all 
rales of civilized and christian warfare. Having publicly 
avowed their resolution of pursuing those measures ^< which 
should make the colonies of as little avail as possible to 
their new connexions," they selected Virginia as one of the 
first scenes of operation. They sailed for Portsmouth, a 
small place on the western shore of Elizabeth river, and on 
their arrival took possession of that defenceless town. The 
remains of Norfolk, on the opposite side of the river, fell of 
course into their hands. The Americans burned some of 
their own vessels ; but others were made prizes by the in- 
vaders. The British guards marched eighteen miles in the 
night, and, arriving at Sufiblk by morning, proceeded to the 
destniction of vessels, naval stores, and a large magazine of 
l^visioBSy which had been deposited in that place. A similar 
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destraction was carried on at Kemp's landing. Shepherd's 
Gbsportf Tanner's creek, and other places in the vicinitj. 
The frigates and armed vessels were employed on the same 
business, along the margin of the rivers. Three thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco were taken at Portsmouth. Every 
house in Suffolk was burnt, except the church, and one 
dwelling house. The houses of several private gentlemen in 
tike country shared the same fatel Above one hundred and 
thirty vessels were either destroyed or taken. All that were 
upon the stocks were burned, and every thing relative to the 
building or IBtting of ships was either carried off or destroyed. 
After demolishing Fort Nelson, and setting fire to the store- 
houses, and other public buildings in the dock-yard at Gos- 
port, the British embarked from Virginia, and returned with 
their prizes and booty safe to New York. The whole of this 
incursion was effected in less than three weeks ; and it was 
over before a force could be collected to repel it. Imme- 
diately, however, on receiving intelligence of the landing of 
the enemy, general Nelson applied himself personally to the 
collection and organization of the militia and such troops as 
he could obtain. With these he had posted himself near 
York Town, as a point of the utmost importance, and which 
it was believed they intended to attack ; although their sub- 
sequent measures showed a change in their plans of opera- 
tion. On this occasion, general Nelson gave one of tliose 
proofs of benevolence, which characterized his conduct 
through life. Having a plantation near York, he sent all 
his negroes and labourers, and even some of his domestic 
servants to work during their absence, for the poor men of 
the neighbourhood, who had been called off from the support 
of their families, to join the militia that had been suddenly 
assembled. This fact is mentioned on the personal know- 
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ledge and information of an old friend of general Nelson, 
who observes in communicating it, that he has reason to be- 
lieve that the same generous and benevolent conduct, was 
observed by him on some other occasions, both before and 
after it. 

Early in June, 1780, the general assembly came to the re- 
solution of borrowing two millions of dollars, to be placed 
in the continental treasury, by the fifteenth of that month. 
The object of this supply was, to enable congress to make 
provision for the French fleet and armament, of whose im- 
mediate arrival, the strongest assurances had been given. 
As soon as this measure was adopted, a copy of the resolu- 
tion was sent to general Nelson, who commenced, without 
delay, the most active personal exertions, to procure the 
assistance and contributions of his friends, anil others with 
whom he was acquainted. Having effected all that was 
possible in his own neighbourhood, he made an excursion 
through the southern counties of the state, with the same 
patriotic motive. It was, however, a task of great difficulty. 
The resources of the country had been already drained. Its 
credit was gone. And those who possessed money, were 
afraid to trust it on no better security, than that of a govern- 
ment already too deeply involved, and with so little apparent 
means of extricating itself from its difficulties. The conse- 
quences were such as might have been expected. Notwith- 
standing his uncommon influence, his applications in almost 
every instance proved unsuccessful. To his urgent importu- 
nities, the constant reply was — *' We will not lend the go- 
vernment a shilling — but we will lend you, Thomas Nelson, 
all we can possibly raise. '* Thus situated, general Nelson de- 
termined, without hesitation, to add his own personal security 
to that of the government ; and by so doing succeeded in 
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raising, beFore his return to York, a considerable portion of 
the requisite loan. To those places where he was unable to 
go himself, he sent an agent with authority to use his name 
and pledge his fortune. It is to the^ consequences of this 
expedition that he alludes in a letter to his friend, Mr. Page, 
on the eighth of July of this year. ^^ I came away/' he says, 
'< from Richmond in so great a hurry on the late alarm, that 
I did not bring the certificates for any of the money down. 
The treasurer had been so much engaged for several days 
that he had not made them out, but gave me a general re- 
ceipt, specifying the gentlemen's names, and the sums they 
had lent. This general receipt, Mr. Reynolds has, to get 
certificates for the individuals, and colonel Lewis shall have 
his through you, as soon as it comes to hand." There is 
reason to apprehend, that owing to some accidental circum- 
stance or other, Mr. Reynolds may have been prevented from 
receiving all the certificates, as no member of general Nel- 
son's family, has ever been able to discover those for his own 
proportion of the loan. It also appears, that in some in- 
stances, finding he could not obtain money even on his own 
security, when the repayment was to be made in current 
money, he went so far as to give his bond for the amount to 
be repaid in tobacco at the price which it then brought. The 
price of this article, afterwards rose to a great height, not 
only in paper currency, but in specie : he was obliged to re- 
deem his obligations at a very great sacrifice, for which he 
never received any recompense from the public. 

These are not the only losses he sustained from his pa- 
triotic readiness to aid the public credit, and afibrd assist- 
ance, to those who had been emplcgred in the service of the 
country without remuneration. There is a well authenticated 
tradition^ that during the revolutionary war^ two regiments 
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stationed at York and Williamsburgt received ordero to 
march southward. The government, however, was without 
funds, and the soldiers refused to proceed until their arrears 
were discharged. General Nelson was informed of the cir- 
cumstance. He advanced the money which was demanded 
without hesitation ; and the troops immediately commenced 
their march. 

The following spring is the most gloomy period in the 
annals of Virginia. On the sea coast she was exposed to 
the ravages of Arnold and Philips, and from the south 
she was overrun by the army of Comwallis. Amid these 
scenes it will not be imagined that general Nelson was 
inactive. He was the favourite soldier of Virginia, and wo 
bear of him in all directions, animating the troops by his 
energy and example, or planning expeditions to oppose tho 
enemy. This, however, is not the place for dwelling in 
detail on events which are rather matter of general history, 
and cannot be introduced with proper minuteness into a sketch 
like this. Passing over, therefore, the public events of the 
early part of the year 1781, we find general Nelson, in tho 
month of June, summoned from his duties in the field to fill 
the supreme ofiice of the commonwealtli. At that period tho 
constitutional term of Mr. Jefierson's service in the office of 
governor expired, and general Nelson was elected his succes- 
sor. He was immediately called on to act with the utmost 
promptness. The enemy were overrunning the country in every 
direction^and he therefore determined at once to take the field 
with all the militia he could muster. The marquis de Lafayette 
had been sent to Virginia with a body of continental troops, 
to check tho ravages of the British until some more definitive 
arrangements for the campaign could be made. Under tho 
marquis, governor Nelson immediately placed himself and 
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his troops. He yielded without hesitation, the rank which 
his office gave him in liis own state, and thus united the whole 
forces in perfect harmony and discipline. 

While on the one hand, however, in pursuit of the general 
good he yielded that to which his office fairly entitled him, 
the same great end sometimes obliged him to step beyond the 
boundaries which, in tiie administration of his public duties, 
the constitution drew around him. By that instrument it 
was declared, " that the governor should, with the advice of 
a council of state, exercise the powers of the government 
according to the laws of the commonwealth ; and should not, 
under any pretence, exercise any power of prorogation by 
virtue of any law, statute, or custom of England.'* The 
legislature, aware of the difficulties of tlie times, the necessity 
of extraordinary* measures, and the uncertainty and even 
danger which attended their meetings, when they were driven 
by Tarlcton from Charlottesville to Staunton, passed a law 
by which "the governor, with the advice of the council, was 
empowered to procure, by impress or otherwise, under such 
regulations as they should desire, provisions of every kind, 
all sorts of clothing, accoutrements and furniture proper for 
the use of the army, negroes as pioneers, horses both for 
draught and cavalry, wagons, boats, and other vessels with 
their crews, and all other things which might be necessary 
for supplying the mifitia or other troops employed in the 
public service.'' Bound by these strict provisions of the law, 
the governor was placed in a situation of much difficulty. 
Two members of the council had just fallen into the hands 
of Tarleton, the celebrated British officer, who, with his 
chosen body of light horse, ravaged the country in every 
direction, and made every thing his prey ; they were libe- 
rated, it is true, but only on giving their parole, that they 
Vol. v.— I 
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would not resume their public duties. Two others had 
resigned, probably from the inconvenience or danger of 
remaining at the seat of government. The council was thus 
reduced to four members, the least number which, according 
to the constitution, was competent to transact business. In 
the dreadful state of the country, overrun in eveiT' direction 
by hostile armies, with little means of knowing the position 
of each other, with no time to deliberate, and perhaps un- 
acquainted with the nature and exigency of particular aiea- 
Bures, it was vain to hope that tliese gentlemen could regularly 
perform the duties of a council of state. Yet it was with the 
advice of that council alone, that the governor could consti- 
tutionally act. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Nelson was driven, by necessity ,.to 
perform many measures on his own authority and at his own 
responsibility — a course of conduct infinitely painful to a 
man of his sound political principles, and strict views of 
public rights. On the one band, he saw and felt that he was 
departing from the line of his duty, as defined and limited 
by the laws of the commonwealth: on the other, he knew 
that its salvation, and indeed that of all the Union, was at 
stake. Salus populi lex suprema. He decided to risk cen- 
sure, perhaps punishment, for his conduct, and pursue ths 
disinterested course which promised the greatest general 
benefit to the whole community. This determination once 
formed, he promptly executed it. As soon as the allied army 
reached Virginia, every measure which his office, his public 
or personal influence, and his private wealth enabled him to 
adopt, was promptly done ; and it was certainly owing. Id 
no small degree, to his exertions* that the frail materials of 
the army were kept together until they secured the liberties 
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of the coiintryi by the glorious and final blow given to the 
enemy at Torktown. 

Need we say^ that during that memorable siege, general 
Nelson was at the head of his militiay and participated with 
tliem in all the dangef^s and glories of the enterprise? Before 
the walls of his native town, and in almost the last public 
action of his life, he displayed the same gallantry, the same 
disinterested patriotic zeal, whicli was so conspicuous in his 
earlier days, and in all the scenes of various adventure in 
which his fortune cast him. Tradition has preserved some 
anecdotes of those interesting times ; but unfortunately we 
are fast losing, in the cold generalities of history, those 
neglected incidents which throw over it a livelier interest, 
and impart to it a stronger reality. One little event has 
been preserved, and deserves to be related. It is said of 
governor Nelson, that, during the siege, observing his own 
house uninjured by the artillery of the Aknerican batteries, be 
inquired into the cause. A respect for his property, was 
assigned. Nelson, whose devotion to the common cause 
was ardent and unbounded, requested that the artillerists 
would not spare his house more than any other, especially 
as he knew it to be occupied by the principal officers of 
the British army. Two pieces were accordingly pointed 
against it. The first shot went through the house, and 
killed two of a large company of officers, then indulging in 
the pleasures of the table. Other balls soon dislodged the 
hostile tenants. 

It will scarcely be thought out of place here to introduce 
an interesting occurrence, which has been preserved by a 
French officer, who was present at the siege* II does not, 
indeed, relate to governor Nelson himself, but it relates to 
his favourite uncle, and may well claim preservation in the 
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history of the nephew. Mr. Nelson had been for thirty 
years, under the provincial government, secretary of the 
executive council, when the disturbances in the colonies 
broke out— too far advanced in age to -desire a revolution, 
too prudent to check this great event, if necessary, and too 
faithful to his countrymen to separate his interest from theirs, 

I 

he chose the crisis of this altercation, to retire from public 
affairs. Thus did he opportunely quit the theatre, when 
' new pieces demanded fresh actors^ and took his seat among 
the spectators, content to offer up his wishes for the success 
of the drama, and to applaud those who acted well their part. 
But in the last campaign, chance introduced him on the scenOf 
and made him unfortunately famous. He lived at Tork, 
where he had built a very handsome house, from which nei- 
ther European taste, nor luxury, was excluded ; a chimney 
piece and some bass reliefs of very fine marble, exquisitely 
sculptured, were particularly admired, when fate conducted 
lord Cornwallis to this town to be disarmed, as well as his, 
till then, victorious troops. Secretary Nelson did not think 
it necessary to fly from the English, to whom his conduct 
could not have made him disagreeable, nor hare furnished 
any just motive of suspicion. He was well received by the 
general, who established his head-quarters in his house, 
which was built on an eminence, near the most important 
fortifications, and in the most agreeable situation of the 
town. It was the first object which struck the sight as you 
approached the town, but instead of travellers, it soon drew 
the attention of our bombardiers, and cannoniers, and was 
almost entirely destroyed. Mr. Nelson lived in it, at the 
time our batteries tried their first shot, and killed one of his 
negroes at a little distance from him, so that lord ComwaHie 
was soon obliged to seek another asylum. But what asylum 
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could be found for an old man, deprived of the use of bis legs 
by the gout ? and, above all, what asylum could defend him 
against the cruel anguish a father must feel at being besieged 
by his own children ? for he had two in the American army* 
So that every shot, iWiether fired from the town, or from the 
trenches, might prove equally fatal to him. This state of 
cruel anxiety was not to be endured ; and a request was sent 
to the besieged commander, to permit Mr. Nelson to leave 
the town. After the flag of truce was sent to demand his 
father, one of the young men was observed to keep his eyes 
fixed upon the gate by which it was to return, and seemed to 
expect his own sentence in the answer. Lord Cornwallis had 
too much humanity to refuse a request so just, and the old 
gentleman was restored to his children and his friends. 

When the adventures of the siege were termimated by the 
glorious reduction of the British army, the services of gene- 
ral Nelson were not forgotten. He had the gratification, 
too, to receive that meed of praise which he had so fairly 
won, from him who never bestowed it when undeserved, and 
whose praise or censure will stamp forever the character of 
those on whom it has fallen. General Washington thus 
speaks of him in his general orders of the twentieth of Oc- 
tober, 1781: "The general would be guilty of the highest 
ingratitude, a crime of which he hopes he shall never be 
aecused, if he forgot to return his sincere acknowledgments 
to his excellency governor Nelson, for the succours which he 
received from him and the militia under his command, to 
whose activity, emulation^ and bravery, the highest praises 
are due. The magnitude of the acquisition will be ample 
compensation for the difficulties and dangers which they met 
with so much firmness and patriotism.'' 
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The constitution of governor Nelson, however, delicate as 
we have seen it to he, was not proof against the fatigues his 
arduous duties had obliged him to endure. He remained in 
office a month after the surrender of lord Cornwallis ; but 
on tlie twentieth of November, 1781, we find a letter ad- 
dressed by him to .the speaker of tlie house of delegates, by 
wliich he retires from it. " Tlie very low state of health,** 
he says, "to which I am reduced, and from which I have 
little expectation of soon recovering, makes it my duty to 
resign the government, that the state may not suffer for want 
of an executive." His resignation was accepted, and a suc- 
cessor appointed. 

After an arduous political life, and considerably advanced 
in years, Mr. Nelson again returned to private life, but he 
did not return to that unmolested enjoyment of it, which was 
the just reward of his services. There are always tiiose 
who hang around the skirts of the good and manly, to annoy 
them with petty molestations, and to gratify themselves by 
carping at, and misinterpreting their conduct, through either 
a pitiful envy, or a grasping selfishness. We have already 
adverted to the steps which necessity reluctantly compelled 
governor Nelson to take, on the virtual extinction of the 
council of state. His resignation was scarcely accepted, 
when a petition and remonstrance was presented to the house 
of delegates, from sundry inhabitants of the county of Prince 
'William. In tliis they stated, among other things, that they 
laboured under divers grievances, which had proceeded from 
the several acts of the legislature, vesting extraordinary 
powers in the executive, authorizing impresses, laying an 
embargo, and making the paper money a legal tender ; that 
under these acts, the greatest violation and abuse of the laws 
had taken place ; but that the late governor had still further 
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assumed the power to dispense with the laws themselves, and 
disregarding their necessary and patriotic restraints, had 
issued his warrants without the advice of the executive coun- 
cil, and authorized impresses in the most unrestrained and 
arbiti'ary manner. 

The effect of an accusation so unfounded, on such a man 
as Mr. Nelson^ is not to be described. Although he ap- 
peared to be fast sinking into thaf grave which w^ould bury 
his errors, and disappoint the mean vengeance of his enemies, 
he no sooner heard of the charge than lie desired promptly 
to repel it. **I only ask,'* he immediately wrote to the 
speaker of the house of delegates, " I only request that I may 
be indulged with half an hour, that I may lay before the 
house a candid statement of facts, and my reasons for adopt- 
ing the measures which have given so much offence." His 
wish was of course immediately granted ; his letter was re- 
ferred to a committee on the state of the commonwealth, by 
whom the charges were investigated, and they made a report 
absolving him from blame, which w-as twice read, and agreed 
to without a dissenting voice. To the candid inquirer into 
the truths of history, this evidence will be all sufficient, 
yet it is to be regretted the report itself is no longer in exist- 
ence. In times of tumult and revolution, the regular record 
of events is often lost, and we are obliged to rely on such 
facts as prove the general result. In the journal of the day 
the report was never entered ; in the place which it should 
occupy, a large blank is left w^ith the w^ords " as followeth,'* 
immediately preceding it, and the original document cannot 
now be found. One act of justice alone remained ; it was to 
relieve Mr. Nelson from tlie unpleasant circumstances to 
ivhich his patriotic conduct might subject him. This was done 
hf an act of the legislature, which we shall insert at length, 
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as a tribute due to the memory of this excellent gentleman. 
It was passed on tiie thirty-first of December, 1781, and is 
as follows: 

*' An act to indemnify Thomas Nxlson, Junior, Esquire, 
late governor of tliis commonwealth, and to legalize certain 
acts of his administration. Whereas, upon examination it 
appears tliat previous to and during tlie siege of York, Tho- 
mas Nelson, Esquire, late governor of this commonwealth, 
was compelled by the peculiar circumstances of the state and 
army, to perform many acts of government without the ad- 
vice of the council of state, for the purpose of procuring 
subsistence and other necessaries for the allied army under 
the command of his excellency general Washington ; be It 
enacted tliat all such acts of government, evidently produc- 
tive of general good, and warranted by necessity, be judged 
and held of the same validity, and the like proceedings be 
had on them as if they had been executed by and with the 
advice of the council, and with all the formalities prescribed 
by law. And be it further enacted, that the said Thomas 
Nelson, jr.. Esquire, be and he hereby is in the fullest manner 
indemnified and exonerated from all penalties and dangers 
which might have accrued to him from the same." 

After passing thus honourably through the ordeal of public 
opinion, Mr. Nelson determined to retire from political life, 
and fixed himself chiefly at a pretty little estate called Offly, 
in Hanover county. Here, surrounded by his numerous fa- 
mily, he brought back, in some degree, the gentler pleasures 
of his earlier youth, and assembled around him not only his 
own countrymen, but many a foreigner, who left his hospi- 
table mansion delighted with his di^ritinguished and benevo« 
lent host. One of these has left us an account of his visit, 
and illustrating as it does not only the mode of Mr. Nelson's 
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life at tills period, but the manners and customs of the coun- 
try, it liardly seems necessary to apologize for its insertion. 
^^ On the left side of the South Anna river/' says the marquis 
de Chastelleaux, ^* the ground rises, and you mount a pretty 
high hill, the country is barren, and we travelled almost 
always in the woods, till one o'clock, when we arrived at 
Offly, and alighted at general Nelson's, formerly governor 
of Virginia. I had got acquainted with him during the 
expedition to York, at which critical moment he was go- 
vernor, and conducted himself with the courage of a brave 
soldier, and the zeal of a good citizen. General Nelson 
himself was not at home when I arrived, but in his absence 
his mother and wife received us with all the politeness, ease^ 
and cordiality natural to his family* But as in America the 
ladies are never thought sufficient to do the honours of the 
house, five or six Nelsons were assembled to receive us; 
amongst others, the secretary Nelson, uncle to the general^ 
with his two sons, and two of the general's brothers. These 
young men were all married, and several of them were ac- 
companied by their wives and children, all called Nelson^ 
and distinguished only by their christian names, so that 
during the two days which I passed in this truly patriarchal 
house, it was impossible for me to find out their degrees of 
relationsliip. When I say that we passed two days in this 
house,it may be understood in the most literal sense, for the 
weather was so bad, there was no possibility of stirring out 
The house being neither convenient nor spacious, the com- 
pany assembled either in the parlour or saloon, especially the 
men, from the hour of breakfast, to that of bed-time, but the 
conversation was always agreeable and well supported. If 
you were desirous of diversifying the scene, there were some 
good French and English authors at hand* An excellent 
Vol. v.— K 
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breakfast at nine in the morning, a samptuous dinner at two 
o'clock, tea and punch in the artemoon, and an elegant little 
supper, divided the day most happily, for those whose stomachs 
were unprepared. It is wortli observing, that on this occa- 
sion, where fifteen or twenty people, (four of whom wci-o 
strangers to the family or country,) were assembled together^ 
and by bad weather forced to stay within doors, not a sylla- 
ble was mentioned about play. How many parties of tric« 
trac, whist, and lotto would with us have been the consequence 
of such obstinate bad weather? Perhaps, too, some rational 
amusement might have varied the scene agreeably ; but in 
America, music, drawing, public reading, and the work 
of the ladies, arc resources as yet unknown, though it is to be 
hoped they will not long neglect to cultivate them. The 
young ladies, who ap|»eared from time to time, never inter- 
rupted the conversation. These pretty nymphs, more timidand 
wild than those of Diana, though they did not conduct the 
chase, inspired the taste for it in the youth: they knew, how- 
ever, how to defend themselves from fox-hunters, without 
destroying, by their arrows, those who had the presumption 
to look at them." 

From the period of Mr. Nelson's retirement, his health con- 
tinued to decline. He never afterwards engaged in any public 
transactions, but lived alternately at his seat in Hano%*er 
county, and his house at York, where he had formerly re- 
sided, until his death. This event happened at the former 
place on the fourth of January, 1789, just after he had com- 
pleted his fiftieth year. He descended into the grave 
honoured and beloved; and alas! of his once vast estates, 
that honour and love was almost all that he left behind him. 
He had spent a princely fortune in his country's service ; hia 
honM had been taken from the ploagh, and sent to drag the 
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munitions of war ; his granaries had been thrown open to % 
starving soldiery, and his ample purse had been drained 
to its last dollar, when the credit of Virginia could not 
bring a sixpence into her treasury. Yet it was tlie widow 
of this man, who, beyond eighty years of age, blind, infii*nif 
and poor, had yet to learn whether republics can be grateful. 

After the simple narrative which we liave here given of 
the principal events of Mr. Nelson's life, no laboured eulogy 
of his character and virtues will be demanded, yet wo 
cannot forbear concluding our sketch by a just delinea- 
tion of his public and private virtues — a spontaneous 
offering of friendship and genius, from the pen of colonel 
Innis. 

^^The illustrious general Thomas Nelsov is no more! 
He paid the last great debt to nature, on Sunday, tbe fourth 
of the present month, at his estate in Hanover. He wlio 
undertakes barely to recite the exalted virtues which adorned 
the life of this great and good man, will unavoidably pitK 
nounce a panegyric on human nature. As a man, a citizen, 
a legislator, and a patriot, he exhibited a conduct untarnished 
and undebased by sordid or selBsh interests, and strongly 
marked with the genuine characteristics of true religion, 
sound benevolence, and liberal policy. Entertaining the most 
ardent love for civil and religious liberty, he was among the 
first of that glorious band of patric»ts whose exertions dashed 
and defeated the machinations uf British tyranny and gave 
United America, freedom ami independent empire. At a 
most important crisis during the late struggle fur American 
liberty, when this state appeared to be designatiMJ as the 
theatre of action for the contending armies, be was selected 
by the unanimous suffrage of the legislature to command the 
virtuous yeomanry of his country ; in this honourable em* 
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ployment he remained until the end of the war ; as a soldier 
he was indefatigably active and coolly intrepid ; resolute and 
undejected in misfortunes^ he towered above flistress, and 
struggled with the manifold difficulties to which his situation 
exposed him, with constancy and courage. In the memora- 
ble year 1781, when the whole force of the so'uthern British 
army was directed to the immediate subjugation of this state, 
he was called to the helm of government ; this was a juncture 
which indeed ^' tried men's souls/' He did not avail him- 
self of this opportunity to retire in the rear of danger, but on 
the contrary, took the field at the head of his countrymen ; 
and at the hazard of his life^ his fame, and individual fortune, 
by his decision and magnanimity he saved not only his coun- 
try but all America from disgrace, if not from total ruin. 
Of this truly patriotic and heroic conduct, the renowned 
commander in chief, with all the gallant officers of the com- 
bined armies employed at the siege of York, will bear ample 
testimony ; this part of his conduct even contemporary jea- 
lousy, envy, and malignity were forced to approve, and this, 
more impartial posterity if it can believe, will almost adore. 
If, after contemplating the splendid and heroic parts of his 
character, we shall inquire for the milder virtues of humanity, 
and seek for the man, we shall find the refined, beneficent 
and social qualities of private life, tlirough all its forms and 
combinations, so happily modified and united in him, that in 
the words of the darling poet of nature, it may be said, 

V His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world — this was a man." 
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Francis Lightfoot Lee was born on the Fourteenth 
day of October, 1734. He was the fourtli son of Thomas 
Lee, for many years president of the king's council under 
the colonial government of Virginia, and of Hannah Lud- 
well, lister of colonel Ludwell, a member of the same coun- 
cil* The offspring of this union are particularly celebrated 
in the annals of their country, for superior talents and use- 
fulness. Philip Ludwell, the oldest son, was a distinguished 
member of the king's council, and died at the commencement 
of our revolutionary struggle: Thomas Ludwell, a finished 
gentleman, and long a useful member of the Virginia as- 
sembly, died about the same period: Richard Henry, univer- 
sally known as the dauntless champion of freedom, has been 
the subject of a previous memoir: Francis Lightfoot, whose 
services are related in the present sketch, participated large- 
ly in the events of the revolution: William was sheriiT and 
slldcrman of the city of London, and subsequently commer- 
cial agent for congress in Europe, and their commissioner 
at the courts of Berlin and Vienna: Artliur, the youngest 
son, as a scholar, a writer, a philosopher, a politician, and 
a diplomatist, was surpassed by nonc^ and equalled by Tow, 
of his contemporaries. The paternal and maternal ancestors 
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of this eminent family, emigrated at an early period to Yir- 
ginia, and always filled offices of the first respectability in 
the province. 

It was customary, in tiiose days, among gentlemen of for- 
tune, to procure tutors from Great Britain, to superintend 
the education of their sons at home. These were generally 
Scotch clergymen, who had received liberal educations, but 
whose pecuniary wants compelled them to seek fortune and 
preferment in distant lands. Wlien the youth had attained 
a competent knowledge of academic studies under tiieir tui- 
tion, they were usually sent to England or Scotland, to com- 
plete their education, and qualify themselves for professional 
lives. The] elder sons of the family, having finished the 
usual course of instruction at home, prior to the death of 
their father, were sent to English colleges; but Francis, 
being too young, at the period of its occurrence, to leave 
home, never enjoyed that advantage. His classical and lite- 
rary acquirements were, therefore, entirely derived from his 
domestic tutor, a Scotch clergyman of the name of Craig, 
who, being a man of science, not only made him a good 
scholar, but gave him an early fondness for reading and 
mental investigation, which, in a mind so apt and vigorous 
by nature, prepared him for those scenes of usefulness and 
honour, in which he was afterwards engaged. This par- 
tiality for books was cherished and aided, in a great mea- 
sure, by the valuable library collected by his fathe^ : th 
which were to be found the best editions of all the great 
British writers, in every branch of science, poetry, and 
belles-lettres. 

About the period when Mr. Lee arrived at the state of 
manhood, his brothers returned from England, bringing 
x\ith them the polish and i-efinement of European manners, 
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and minds, not only well-informed, but ardent in the pursait 
of intellectual improvement His ambition was fired at]|the 
▼iew, and catching a portion of the zeall which animated 
them, he endeavoured to equal them in their efforts. Suchy 
in fact, was the soundness of his judgment, the quickness of 
his imagination, and the sprightliness of his wit and humour^ 
that in a short time, his manners became so engaging, his 
deportment so easy and agreeable, and his information so 
Various, refined, and select, as to make him the admiration 
and delight of every society in which he chose to mingle. 
The independent fortune bequeathed to him by his father, 
precluded the necessity- of studying a profession: hence, pos- 
sessing the refined wit and humour of a Sterne, together with 
a voice of the most melodious sweetness and power, his out- 
set in life was a round of pleasurable enjoyments. His 
company was eagerly solicited, and the fair sex vied with 
his own, in showing the gratification which his presence 
every where occasioned. 

At that time, the situation of the country was such as to 
afford a free scope for those enjoyments: it is not then sur- 
prising, that they were attractive, not only to young and 
gay, but even to more settled tempers. No taxes to oppress ; 
no cares of government to perplex ; no strong excitements 
for the operations of ambition ; a new and opening country 
pouring content and independence into the laps of its inhabi- 
tants; their repose never shaken by the din of arms, nor the 
violence of th^ highway or midnight robber ; joy was in 
every face, and hospitality at every door. The cupidity of 
English ministers, had not yet cast it baneful glance towards 
them: the fondness of the parent was not yet changed into 
the bitterness of hatred, and the hand that once fostered, was 
not yet raised to shed their blood. The stormi however, 
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from a spcck^ soon began to lower in the horizon, and those, 
whose wisdom foresaw its approach, were anxiously rcvolv- 
ing the means of warding off its violence. 

Among the first who anticipated the evils which a rapa- 
cious and unprincipled administration was preparing for the 
colonies^ Richard Henry Lee, the elder brother of Mr. Lee, 
stood forth, as we have already recorded, with a firmness 
and zeal, which gave animation to all around him. It was 
impossible to listen to his eloquence, depicting in the strong 
language of an indignant patriot, tlie policy that desired, 
under the pretence of raising a revenue, to sacrifice the most 
precious riglits of a free people at the shrine of despotism, 
without feeling the glow of genuine patriotism thrilling 
through the frame. Attached as he was to ease and plea- 
sure, Mr. Lee heard and felt these warning counsels^ not 
only as a brother, but as one in whose breast the love of 
country was also a prevailing passion. The soilg, the dance, 
the convivial party, began to lose their charms^ and gradually 
to yield to the sterner duties of the citizen. 

Mr. Lee now offered himself as a candidate for the county 
of Loudon, in the province of Virginia, where his lands 
were situated, and took his seat as a member of the house of 
burgesses, about the year 1765. Although not gifted with 
the powers of oratory, his good sense, extensive reading, 
and sound and discriminating judgment, made him a useful 
member of the house. In this situation he continued until 
the year 1772, when he married Rebecca, the second daughter 
of colonel John Tayloe, of the county of Richmond ; and his 
term of service, as representative of the county of Loudon, 
having expired, he was elected a member for the county of 
Richmond, in which, after his marriage, he had permanently 
established his residence. 
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The situation of the colonies became daily more alarming. 
The idea of making them, in all things, subservient to the 
views and interests of the mothei^ country, was more strongly 
urgied on one side, and more firmly and vigorously opposed 
on the other. Already had those bold and determined men, 
whose names will ever stand enshrined in the admiration 
and applause of Americans, stood forth as champions of 
their country's liberties and rights. A spirit of resistance 
to British oppression began to manifest itself in every quar- 
ter, and measures were planned and adopted to make that 
resistance simultaneous and effective. In all these difficult 
scenes, Mr. Lee and his brothers took an active and decided 
part. 

Mr. Lee filled no other public station than that of a mem- 
ber of the Virginia assembly, previous to the fifteenth of 
August, 1775, when upon the resignation of colonel Bland, 
he was elected a member of the continental congress, by the 
convention of Virginia. The year 1775 was one of the most 
eventful of an eventful period, and might emphatically be 
said to have tried men's souls. It was in that year that 
American blood first flowed in defence of American liberty ; 
it was in that year the opposition to British tyranny was 
embodied by the meeting of a continental congress for the 
purpose of watching the designs of the British ministry, 
warning their countrymen of their danger, rousing their 
energies, and preparing for the approaching conflict | it 
was in that year that the great father of his country was 
chosen to take command of its armies; and that the addresses 
to their fellow colonists, to the people of Oreat Britain, to 
the king, and to the inhabitants of Quebec, conferred an 
imperishable fame upon those who originated and adopted 
papersy so full of wisdom, of virtue, of firmness, and love 
V01.V.— L 
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of liberty. The selection of Mr. Lee, at sach m period, to 
represent his country in such a body, affords conclusiT^ 
evidence of the high opinion entertained of his abilities and 
public spirit Nor were the expectations of his conntrymea 
disappointed; for he appears to have so far enjoyed tlieir 
confidence, as to have been successively re-elected to that 
office on the twentieth of June, 1776, twenty-second May, 
1777, and twenty-ninth May, 1778. 

Although Mr. Lee was not accustomed to public speaking, 
and from his earliest entrance in life was addicted moro to 
pleasure than business, yet, when duty urged him to* exer- 
tion, very few surpassed him in depth of thought, strength 
of argument, and force of conclusion. He was, therefore, 
appointed to many of the most important committees of con- 
gress, and often filled the chair as chairman of the committee 
of the >^hole. But it was his proud and justifiable boast, 
both to have supported and signed an act, full of peril, and 
with many, of doubtful propriety, which called at once for all 
the courage, and all the patriotism of its supporters — the de- 
claration of independence. His brother and colleague, in 
consequence of instructions from his constituents, which he 
had, for some time, been strenuously urging them to adopt, 
was, from his known wishes on the subject, his powers of 
elocution, and his unshaken love of liberty, selected to move 
the mighty question in congress. This he is said to have 
done with all the strength and force of argument, all the 
arts of persuasion, and all the splendid anticipations of the 
grandeur and sublimity of the object to be attained, which 
the subject demanded. There can be little doubt that bro« 
thers so closely attached, patriots so disinterested and firm, 
politicians so clear sighted and well informed, must have 
mutually assisted each other in the doubtful conflict; and 
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whilst fature geBerations shall hail the name t)f Richard 
Henry Lee, as haying first raised his voice in support of our 
independence, the name of Francis Lightfoot Lee, as his 
brother, his colleague, and his aid in this great work, will 
not be forgotten. 

Whilst a member of the 'continental congress, Mr. Lee 
also assisted in framing the old articles of confederation, 
which, although subsequently found incompetent to the pur- 
poses of union^ and to the promotion of the prosperity of a 
growing people, were nevertheless the cement which at that 
time bound the states together in one common cause, and 
finally gave success to their views. So much wisdom, forti- 
tude, justice, and disinterestedness, marked the conduct of 
congress, that the obedience of the states was voluntarily 
and cheerfully giten to their calls. Indeed, the annals of 
the world can hardly afford greater proof of pure and honest 
patriotism, than the whole conduct of the continental con- 
gress, at that period, exhibited ; nor of a people, whose love 
of liberty, and estimation of talents and worth, caused them 
more contentedly to submit to privations, and obey the wishes 
of those in whom they confided. 

During Mr. Lee's term of service, the questions respect- 
ing the fisheries, and the navigation of the Mississippi, were 
also warmly debated in congress. To the people of the nor- 
thern states, the fisheries were an object of primary import- 
ance; and to those of the west, the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was of no less value. The fixed opinion of Mr. Lee 
was, that no peace should be made with Great Britain, with- 
out both these objects being secured to the United States. 
Some of the members of the middle and southern states, 
maintained that they ought not to be made a sine qua non of 
the negociation, but that, if a recognition of our indepen- 
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dence could not otherwise be obtained^ those points ought to 
be abandoned. But, on the other hand, it was strongly 
urgedy that rights so im[H)rtant to a great portion of our citi- 
zens, should not be relinquished whilst we possessed power 
to contend for them. These rights were finally secured in 
the treaty with Great Britain, acknowledging our indepen- 
dence. 

Whilst Mr. Lee served in congress, a question was agi- 
tated which has given rise to some unjust suggestions of a 
late writer, respecting the conduct of the ** Lees of Virginia," 
as he styles them, whom he charges with being inimical to 
general Washington. It is to be lamented that he should 
have suffered his opinion to be swayed by vulgar prejudice. 
Had he consulted the journals of congress, he would have 
seen that the only one of the name at that time in the house, 
was the subject of the present sketch ; and that he voted for 
a confirmation of the sentence of the court martial, which 
suspended general Lee from the service, for improper lan- 
guage used to his commander in chief: in consequence of this 
general Lee would never afterwards speak to, nor visit him. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee is well known to have been uniformly 
a great admirer of, and strongly attached to, general Wash- 
ington, as a virtuous patriot; a great, a good, and an 
honest man ; and it is a fact, which evinced this opinion as 
powerfully as possible, that he was the only one of his family 
who always avowed himself a friend of our present system of 
federal government, principally upon the ground of its hav- 
ing been approved of, and sanctioned by one he so highly 
esteemed. 

An anecdote is related of Mr. Lee, about that time, which 
supports our assertion. Being at the county court house^ 
on a court day, just after the federal constitution was pub- 
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lishedy and waa of course the subject of general conversation, 
many of his countrymen^ who held his opinions in high esti- 
matioa, asked him what he thought of it. He told them with 
an air of gravity, that he did not pretend to be a judge of 
these things now — that he was old, and did not read much — 
but that there was one thing wliich satisfied his mind, and 
that was, 'Uhat general Washington was for it, and John 
Warden against if Mr. Warden was a Scotch lawyer of 
considerable celebrity, but known to be unfriendly to Ame- 
rican independence : he had just finished an harangue to the 
people in opposition to the system. 

In the spring of 177^, Mr. Lee retired from congress, and 
returned to the home to which both his temper and inclina- 
tion led him, with pleasure and delight. He was not, how- 
ever, long permitted to enjoy the satisfaction it conferred ; 
for the internal affairs of his native state were in a situation 
of so much agitation and perplexity, that his fellow citizens 
insisted on his representing them in the senate of Virginia. 
He carried into that body all the integrity, sound judgment, 
and love of country, for which he had ever been conspicuous, 
and his labours there were alike honourable to himself, and 
useful to the state. 

He did not remain long in this situation. His love of ease, 
and fondness for domestic occupations, now gained the entire 
ascendency over him, and he retired from public life with 
the firm determination of never again engaging in its busy 
and wearisome scenes : and to this determihation he strictly 
adhered. In this retirement, his character was most conspi- 
cuous. He always possessed more of the gay> good humour, 
and pleasing wit of Atticus, than the sternness of Cato, or 
the eloquence of Cicero. To the young, the old, the grave^ 
the gay, he was alike a pleasing and interesting companion. 
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None approached liim with diffidence ; no one left him but 
with regret. To the poor around iHm^ he was a counsellor, 
physician, and friend ; to others, his conversation was at 
once agreeable and instructive, and his life a fine example 
for imitation. Like the great founder of our republic^ he 
was much attached to agriculture, and retained from his 
estate, a small farm for experiment and amusement. 

Having no children, Mr. Lee lived an easy and a quiet life. 
Reading, farming, and the company of his friends and rela- 
tives, filled up the remaining portion of his days. A pleu- 
risy, caught in one of the coldest winters ever felt in Virginia, 
terminated the existence of both his beloved wife and himself 
within a few days of each other. His last moments were 
those of a Christian, a good, an honest, and a virtuous man ; 
and those who witnessed the scene were all ready to exclaim, 
'^Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his/' 
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Carter Braxton was born at Newington, the seat of 
his father, a handsome mansion situated on the northern 
bank of Mattapony river, in the county of King and Queen, 
Virginia, on the tenth of September, 1736. His father, 
Gkorge Braxton, a wealthy planter, derived the greater part 
of his estate from his ancestors, who, it is believed, had 
acquired it principally by commercial pursuits. He was 
probably a man of some consideration in the colony, as he. 
was united in marriage to the daughter of one of the king's 
council, and was himself a member of the house of burgesses. 
In the year 1748, he represented the county of King and 
Queen, and was a colleague of the celebrated John Robinson, 
for a long time speaker of that house. His mother was 
Mary, daughter of Robert Carter, a member, and, during 
the year 1726, president of the king's council: from her, the 
subject of this memoir derived his first, or christian name. 
She died on the seventeenth of September, 1736, in the twen- 
ty-fourth year of her age, leaving two children, George and 
Carter ; the former rather more than two years, tiie latter 
seven days old. It is impracticable to ascertain the precise 
time when the death of the father, Oeorge Braxton, occurred ; 
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but it is probable, from several concurring circumstanceSf that 
he died when his two sons were youths. 

Carter Braxton received a liberal education at the coII^e 
of William and Mary, at that time one of the best seminaries 
in the British colonies. He derived from his father and 
grandfather, a very considerable fortune, consisting chiefly 
of land .and slaves. He possessed three or four large 
plantations in the county of King William, on Pamunkey 
river, the products of which were tobacco and Indian com^ 
at that time the staples of the country, and also a very 
large body of land in the county of Amhurst, most favour- 
ably situated for the culture of tobacco. He acquired the 
possession of this large estate at an early period of life, 
and there were few young men in the colony on whom for* 
tune smiled more propitiously, in the beginning. 

At the early age of nineteen years, he married Judith 
Robinson, a young lady of great beauty, and daughter of 
Mr. Christopher Robinson,' a wealthy planter of the county 
of Middlesex, and a relative of speaker Robinson. By this 
marriage, he acquired an accession to his already large 
estate. This lady bore him two daughters, but in giving birth 
to the second, died on the thirtieth of December, 1757, in the 
twenty-first year of her age. 

Soon after the death of his wife, Mr. Braxton embarked 
for England, where he remained several years, and returned 
to his native land in the autumn of 1760. It is believed that 
his principal object in making this visit, was the improve- 
ment of his mind and manners, by an intercourse with the 
best and most polished society in the metropolis of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

On the fifteenth of May, 1761, h,e married Elizabeth CorbiOf 
the eldest daughter of Richard Corbin, of I^anneville^ King 
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and Queen county^ who was at that timci and until the corn- 
roencement of liostilities, the king's receiver general of the 
customs in the colony of Virginia: by this marriage he had 
sixteen children^ of whom six died in infancy. Mrs. Brax- 
ton survived her husband, and died, at an advanced age^ in 
the year 1814. Of this large family of sons and daughters^ 
one onlyt a daughter is now living. Ilis two daughters by 
the first marriage, and tiie oldest by his second, and four of 
his aonsy married happily, and have left behind them nume- 
rous descendants ; the remaining four lived unmarried, and 
of them two daughters and a son died at an early age: the 
other, Mr. Corbin Braxton, died in 1822. 

The extent of Mr. Braxton's fortune rendering it unneces- 
sary for him to study any profession, his occupation, during 
the early part of his life, was that of a gentleman planter* 
His habits were undoubtedly very expensive^ according to 
fashion of that day amongst all those who have been denomi- 
nated the landed aristocracy of the colony. During his first 
marriage, he built an elegant mansion on his estate, called 
Elstng Green» which is still standing on the banks of the 
Pamunkey : and he afterwards erected another, still more 
spacious^ on his plantatioui known by the name of Chericoke, 
on the same river : this building was destroyed by fire du- 
ring the revolution, and, with it, many of his valuable pa- 
pers. At each of those mansions, he is stated to have lived 
in considerable splendour. His cellars were filled with the 
finest wines, and his plate and other furniture, were of the 
richest kind. His manners were refined, and his hospitality 
generous ; and his house became the resort of the gay, the 
fashionable, and the rich. But, although he indulged in this 
expensive course of living, — a course, not more agreeable to 
Us own tastoi than rendered necessary by the high standing 
Vox. V.-M 
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in societj which his wealth, his familj, and his aIliatiCM» 
had conferred on him^ — it is said that his fortune was not 
essentially impaired by it 

It is not now possible to ascertain the precise period when 
Mr. Braxton was first called into public life. It is believed, 
however, that he was a member of the house of burgesses^ 
the popular branch of the colonial legislature, as early as 
the year 1761 ; and that he took an active part in the event- 
ful session of 1765, when the celebrated resolutions of Patrick 
Henry were adopted: by these it was strongly affirmed that 
the sole right and power to lay taxes and impositions on the 
people of the colony, was in the general assembly, and that 
every attempt to vest such power in the parliament, had a 
manifest tendency to destroy British, as well as American 
freedom. 

In the session of the house of burgesses, which commenced 
on the eleventh of May, 1769, being a new assembly elected^ 
and convened soon after the arrival of lord Bottetourt, as 
governor of Virginia, Mr. Braxton was one of the delegates 
from the county of King William. The proceedings, and 
speedy dissolution of that body, are matter of history. The 
session was marked by a set of resolutions so strong, as to 
have excited even the amiable and popular Bottetourt to dis- 
pleasure. The house unanimously resolved, that the sole 
right of imposing taxes on the colony, was vested -in the 
house of burgesses, with the consent of the council, and of 
the king, or his governor ; that the colony had a right to 
petition the king for the redress of grievances, and to procure 
the concurrence of the other colonies, in dutiful addresses to 
the king ; that all trials for treason, and other crimes^ com- 
mitted in the cofony, ought to be conducted before his ma- 
jesty's courts U the colony; that the seizing and sending 
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persons beyond sea for trial, was liighly derogatory to the 
rights of British subjects ; and that an address should be 
presented to bis majestyy beseeching his interposition to 
avert from his subjects^ those dangers and miseries, which 
would ensue, from seizing and carrying persons beyond 
•eaf to be tried in any other than the ancient mode of pro^ 
ceeding. 

Lord Bottetourt was tiien fresh from the court of his royal 
master, and did not at all relish the noble stand which the 
house had unexpectedly taken. The adoption of the resolu- 
tions caused the immediate dissolution of the assembly, by 
the governor, in tliese words : ** Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the house of burgesses, — I have heard of your re- 
solves, and augur ill of their effects. You have made it my 
duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accordingly.'' — 
But tlie minds of that assembly wore too firm and enlighten- 
ed, to be driven from the defence of the sacred rights of their 
constituents, by this act of power. As soon as they were 
dissolved, the whole body assembled in a private house of 
the city of Williamsburg, and entered into the memorable 
non-importation agreement of the eighteenth of May, 1769. 
In the subscription to that agreement, we find the name of 
Carter Braxton associated with the venerated names of Ran- 
dolpbf Nicholas, Bland, Gary, Carter, Lee, Washington^ 
Henry^ Jefierson, Nelson, and numerous other pure, disin- 
terested, and determined patriots. 

But the dissolution of the house of burgesses did not 
change the materials of which it iiad been composed. The 
same members were rc-clccted without a single exception, and 
among them, Mr. Braxton. At the first meeting of this as- 
semblyy which took place on the seventh of November, 1769, 
much greater harmony prevailed tlian had existed for scve* 
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ral years before. This state of things is easily accounted 
for^ by an extract from the opening speech of lord Botte- 
tourt: ** I think myself peculiarly fortunate,*' said his lord- 
ship, *^ to be able to inform you, that in a letter dated thir- 
teenth of May, I have been assured by the carl of Hills- 
borough, that his majesty's present administration, have at 
no time entertained a design to propose to parliament, to lay 
any further taxes i^pon America, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue^ and that it is their intention to propose, in the next 
session of parliament, to take off the duties vpon glass, 
paper J and colours^ upon consideration of such duties having 
been laid contrary to the true principles of commerce. It 
may possibly be objected, that as his majesty's present 
administration are not immortal, their succc3sors may be 
inclined to attempt to undo what the present ministers 
should have attempted to perform; and to that objection 
I can give but this answer,*— that it is my firm opinion, that 
the plan I have stated to you will certainly take place, and 
that it will never be departed from ; and so determined am I 
forever to abide by it, that I will be content to be declared 
infamous, if I do not, to the last hour of my life, at all times, 
in all places, and upon all occasions, e^^ert every power with 
which I either am, or ever shall be, legally invested, in order 
to obtain and maintain for the continent of America, that 
satisfaction which I have been authorized to promise this 
day, by the confidential servants of our gracious sovereign, 
vrho, to my certain knowledge, rates his honour so high, that 
lie would rather part with his crown than preserve it by 
deceit'* 

The noble sentiments expressed by the governor, and the 
feeling manner ki which they were conveyed, were fully re- 
ciprocated by the house. A grateful and conciliatory ansWer 
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was prepared to the speech, by a committee consisting of 
Mr. Nicholas, (the treasurer) and Mr. Pendleton, which 
was unanimously adopted, and concluded with these words : 
** Your lordship^s great regard and attentipn to the welfare 
and true interests of this colony, had before endeared you to 
us all ; but your generous and noble declarations upon this 
occasion, demand our warmest, and most grateful acknow- 
Icdgments." — Thus the wounds which American liberty had 
received by the stamp act, — by the declaration that parlia- 
ment had a right to tax the colonies in alt cases whatever, — 
and by the duties laid on tea, glass, paper, and colours, ap- 
peared to, be in a fair way of being healed ; and, during the 
remainder of the administration of lord Bottetourt, there 
was a calm, with now and then a rumbling of distant thunder. 
But it was a deceitful calm preceding the furious tempest, 
which, during the government of his immediate successor, 
tore up by the roots, not only the pretensions of the British 
parliament, but the supremacy of the British king. 

In this assembly, Mr. Braxton was considered a valuable 
and important member. According to the custom of the 
general assemblies, six standing committees, necessary for 
the management of the legislative business of the colony, 
were appointed in the beginning of the session: these were 
the committees of religion, of propositions, and grievances, 
of trade, of privileges, and elections, of public claims, and 
of courts of justice. And Mr. Braxton was appointed a 
member of the three first named. Their first session was 
occupied almost exclusively in the ordinary, though import- 
ant, affairs of the colony, and on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, the house was prorogued to the twenty-first of May, 
1770, when it met for the second time. This session was 
engaged, like the last, in the. ordinary concerns of the 
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colonjy but there was one proceedings which showed, that 
they watched, with great care, the conduct of parliament ; 
that they still distrusted it ; and that they were determined 
not to yield to its encroachments. That proceeding was a 
petition to the king, prepared by Richard Henry Lee, as 
chairman of a committee, consisting of himself, Mr. Biand, 
Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Archi- 
bald Gary, and Mr. Harrison. After reminding him of their 
former claims to be exempt from all taxes not imposed by 
themselves, it stated, in language firm, but courteous, that 
they had the most convincing testimony that the sentiments 
and dispositions of his ministry, confirmed by the voice of 
parliament, continued to be extremely unfavourable and 
alarming to America ; a reflection the more grievous, since 
they had recently flattered themselves, that a permanent 
foundation would be laid, for restoring and perpetuating 
that harmony, which once united the interests, and affec- 
tions, of Britain and America. It deprecated the resolution 
of parliament, to continue the several acts imposing duties 
for the purpose of raising a revenue in America ; exposing 
the persons and estates of the colonists to the arbitrary de- 
cisions of distant courts of admiralty, and thereby depriving 
them of the inestimable right of trial by their peers alone* 
It stated that a partial suspension of duties on British manu- 
factures, could not remove their well-grounded apprehen- 
sions, while impositions were continued on the same articles 
of foreign fabric, and entirely retained on /ea, for the avowed 
purpose of establishing a precedent. It, therefore, humbly 
besought and implored him, to interpose his royal influence 
and authority, to procure a total repeal of those disagreeable 
acts of parliament, and to secure to them the free and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of those rights and privileges, derived 
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to them from nature^ from society^ and from the British con- , 
stitution. The petition was unanimously concurred in hj 
the house, and was ordered to be transmitted to Edward 
Montague, the agent of the colony, to be by him presented 
to -the king. 

This second session closed on the twenty-eightii of June, 
and the house was prorogued to the twenty-fifth of October 
following, but did not meet before the eleventh of July, 1771. 
In the interval, lord Bottetourt died, and the executive go- 
vernment devolved for a short period, on William Nelson, 
president of the council. Lord Dunmore shortly afterwards 
assumed the reins of government, and, by proclamation, 
bearing date, the twelfth of October, 1771, dissolved the 
late assembly, and writs were issued for a new one, which 
met on the tenth of February, 1772. At the time of the 
election of burgesses, Mr. Braxton was high sheriff of his' 
county, and consequently ineligible to a seat in the assembly. 

After the dissolution of the legislature by Dunmore, on 
the twenty-seventh of May, 1774, a spirited association was 
immediately entered into by eighty-nine of its members, 
which recommended, amongst other things, that the several 
colonies of British America, should appoint deputies to meet 
in general congress. The effect of this recommendation was 
the election, by the several counties in Virginia, of a cpnven- 
tion, which met in Williamsburg, on the first of August, 
1774. Of this convention, the first that ever met in Virginia, 
Carter Braxton was a member, being elected by the people 
of Ring William county. At their first meeting, they 
pledged themselves to make a common cause with the peo- 
ple of Boston in every extremity, and broke off all commer- 
cial connexion with the mother country. They appointed 
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seven delegates to the congress on the part of Virginia, and 
furnisbed them with a spirited letter of instructions. 

The same convention again met at Richmond, on the 
twentieth of March, 177 5 y and after adopting the strongest 
measures for putting the country in a posture of defence, and 
passing resolutions for encouraging the growth of wool, flax, 
hemp, and cotton, the manufacture of cloths, iron, nails, and 
gunpowder, and making other useful regulations, they dis- 
solved themselves, having been a week in session, and re- 
commended to the people of the counties to elect delegates to 
another convention to serve for one year. Thus early did the 
doctrine of annual elections entwine itself around the affec- 
tions of this patriotic people. 

In the spring of this year, an event occurred in which Mr. 
Braxton hore a conspicuous part. On the twentieth of April, 
1775, at night, lord Dunmore caused the powder belonging 
to the colony, and which was deposited in the magazine at 
Williamsburg, to be secretly withdrawn, and transferred to 
a British armed ship, then lying at Burwell's Ferry, on 
James' river. The pretext for this unlawful seizure was^ 
that the governor had heard of an insurrection of 'the slaves 
in a neighbouring county, and that he had removed the pow- 
der to a place of greater security ; that he assured the muni- 
cipal authority of Williamsburg, that whenever it was wanted 
on any insurrection, it should be returned in half an hour. 
This conditional promise of the return of the powder, sup- 
ported by the influence of Mr. Peyton Randolph, Mr. Nicho- 
las, and others, who were well known and respected as 
patriots, had the effect of quieting, although it did not satisfy, 
the minds of the people of that ancient city. When this news 
spread through the country, it produced an electrical effect* 
The volunteer militia of several adjacent counties assembled 
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at Fredricksburg, to the number of six or seven hundred 
men. They were with difficulty restrained from marching. 
They elected a council, which decided on deputing Mr. 
Mann Page to Williamsburg, to ascertain the state of iiffairs. 
A letter from Peyton Randolph, who was then the president 
of congress, ami known to be an ardent friend of American 
liberty^ induced them, with reluctance, to retire to their 
i-espective homes. Before they retired, however, they pub- 
lished their sentiments, and their advice to their brothers in 
arms, concluding with a firm resolution to re-assemble at a 
moment's warning, and by force of arms, to defend the 
laws, liberties, and rights, of that and of any sister colony. 
This publication was despatched to the other counties, and 
caused the disbanding of the volunteers assembled near Mr. 
Pendleton's in Caroline, and of those coming down from the 
counties of Berkeley, Frederick, and Dunmore (now Shenan- 
doah). B'Ut this advice was not followed, nor approved o^ 
by the Hanover volunteers. Patrick Henry was at their 
head. He spoke to tliem, and they marched, Their object 
was to obtain, by making reprisals on the king's property, 
sufficient to indemnify the colony for the powder that had been 
taken away. 

It is remarkable, how essentially, at this moment, the 
leaders of the patriots in Virginia differed from each other in 
their opinions of the measures proper to be pursued. The 
advice which Randolph gave to the volunteers at Fredricks- 
burg, proceeded from the purest and most patriotic motives. 
With him agreed Nicholas, Pendleton, and other distin- 
guished friends of American liberty. They were anxious to 
avoid proceeding to extremities : they endeavoured to avoid 
the shedding of blood. They still clung to the fond hope 
that a reconciliation might be effected^ and all their rights 
Vox. v.— N 
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secured without a resort to force. They probably thought 
that by striking the first blow, they might be placed in the 
wrongy and that, by temperance and forbearance^ they would 
gain more friends to the cause of their country — ^if they 
should be driven finally to independence — than by giving 
way to an ebullition of passion^ even though it was caused 
by an acknowledged wrong, and by an illegal act of power. 
On the contrary, Mr. Henry was even then perfectly satis- 
fiedy ** that we must fight ;" that there was no way of avoid- 
ing it with honour ; that, as the blow was in fact struck by 
the royal governor, it would be dastardly and disgraceful to 
submit to it; and that much benefit would result to the 
cause of freedom, by immediately resenting the insult, and 
'obtaining redress for the injury. Posterior events proved 
that Henry was the true prophet, and his countrymen have 
uniformly applauded his zeal and admired his courage. His 
company consisted of about one hundred and fifty men, well 
armed and equipped, and with this force he had advanced on 
the evening of the third of May, as far as Doncastle's, within 
sixteen miles of Williamsburg. Lord Dunmore seemed de- 
termined to prepare for the contest, and obtained, from the 
• Fowey man of war, a detachment of forty marines to guard 
bis palace ; — the captain of that ship at the same time de- 
claring, that in case of their being molested or attacked, he 
would fire on the town of York. 

In this state of things, Mr. Braxton interposed his good 
ofllces, and his influence in warding off the impending blow. 
His efforts were crowned with success. He had adopted the 
moderate councils of Pendleton, Nicholas, and Randolph* 
and his address, suavity of manners, and connexion with 
colond Corbin, the king's recej^er-general, enabled him to 
settlo the dispute without bloodshed. He, at first, endea- 
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\oured to persuade Henry to disband bis mea^ using the 
same arguments- that had succeeded with the volunteers of 
Caroline, whom he had seen a few days before with Mr* 
Pendleton ; but finding him resolute in refusing to disband 
until the powder, or its value, should be returnedf he pro- 
ceeded to Williamsburg, where his father-in-law^ colonel 
Corbin, kept his office. With him, the negociation succeeded. 
The receiver-general paid him,.by a bill on Philadelphia, the 
whole amount of Henry's demand, with which Mr. Braxton 
returned to Doncastle's, where he delivered it to Henry, who 
gave his receipt for the money, and discharged his company. 
But for this interposition, Virginia might have witnessed 
the blood of her sons flowing in the streets of Williamsburg^ 
almost as soon as Massachusetts did that of her hardy milif 
tia, in the town of Lexington. The battle of the.latter place 
had occurred on the nineteenth of Ap'ril, and was produced 
by a cause similar to that which had called the Hanover 
volunteers to the field. Although, however, there was do 
battle, the patriots obtained every thing for which they flew 
to arms. In another point of view, it is probably fortunate 
for the republic, that this dispute terminated as it did. If aa 
engagement had actually taken place, Dunmore would imme- 
diately have departed. The colony would not then have 
witnessed the meeting of the last house of burgesses, which 
took place on the succeeding first of June : they would not 
have witnessed the correspondence maintained between them 
and the governor, in which the cause of liberty was so nobly 
sustained by the house, and his duplicity, falsehood, a^d dia- 
bolical designs, were completely detected and exposed : nor 
would they have witnessed his disgraceful fli^t by nighty 
and the base abandonment of his post These things, which 
ocoirred in the following month, tended |;Deatly»tD Alienate 
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the minds of men from the royal goyernment^ and to prepare 
them fully for the events which followed* 

Immediately after the dissolution of the assembly, in May, 
1774, new writs were issued, and another house of burgesses 
was chosen. Of that house Mr. Braxton was elected a mem- 
ber. It was prorogued from time to time, but at length, by 
the advice of his council, lord Dunmore convened them on 

■ 

the first of June, 1775. This was the last, and perhaps tiie 
most important, house of burgesses that had ever assembled 
under the royal government. In that eventful session, Mr* 
Braxton appears to have been a very active and useful mem* 
her. He served not only on three of the regular committees, 
but frequently on those special committees, to whom were 
referred the subjects of dispute between the governor and 
the legislature. 

It was in the night,' between the seventh and eighth of 
June, that the governor fled from his palace, and went on 
board the Fowey. The repeated and earnest solicitations 
of his council, and of the house of burgesses, could not pre- 
vail on him to return : he would not even come back for the 
purpose of giving his assent to a number of bills which had 
been passed, and to which he had no objection. The assem- 
bly very properly refused to attend him on board the Fowey. 
They continued their session till the fifteenth, when they ad- 
journed to October, but never again met. The governor, in 
a short time, commenced a disgraceful and predatory war on 
the colony. 

The government being thus dissolved by the abdication of 
the governor, all the powers thereof, as well legislative as 
executive, devolved necessarily on the general convention, 
which met at Richmond, on the seventeenth of July, 1755, 
and sat until the twenty-sixth of August Of this body Mr. 
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Braxton was a member- The great importance of this con- 
vention is apparent, not only from the fact that the ravages 
of war were now brought home to them by Dunmore^ but 
from the nature of the ordinances passed by them. The 
former convention acted only by resolution ; this proceeded 
to legislation. They passed .an ordinance for raising and 
embodying a sufficient force for the defence and protection of 
the colony : two regiments of regulars were ordered to be 
raised^ and several companies, for the western frontiers; 
and the colony was divided into sixteen districts, in each of 
which was to be organized a battalion of militia, of five 
hundred men each, called minute-men : another ordinance 
provided rules for the better government of the forces; ano- 
ther, for arms and ammunition to be procured ; another pro- 
vided for the appointment of a committee of safety ; and 
another for the appointment of county committees. The 
committee of safety was a regularly organized body, and 
was vested with all tbe functions necessary to protect and 
ensure the safety of the state. It held the whole executive 
authority of the colony during the recess of the convention, 
and particularly had the control of the military forces. Its 
members were all distinguished for their zeal in the defence 
of their country's rights : they were Edmund Pendleton, 
president, Greorge Mason, John Page, Richard Bland, Tho- 
mas Ludwell Lee, Faul Carrington, Dudly Digges, William 
Cabell, Carter Braxton, James Mercer, and John Tabb. 
During the time that Mr. Braxton remained on that com- 
mittee, he was an attentive, active, and efficient member. 

The convention again met on the first of December, 1775, 
at Richmond, but immediately adjourned to Williamsburg. 
On the fifteenth of that month, they proceeded to elect a 
delegate to congress in the place of Peyton Randolph, who 
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died in Philadelphia, on the twentj-second of October, whilst 
he was presiding over that body. Mr. Braxton was appointed 
his successor, and he soon after took his seat in the great na- 
, tional council, where he affixed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, as one of the delegates from Virginia. 

On the twentieth of June, 1776, the convention resolved, 
that the delegates to be appointed to represent the colony in 
general congress, should consist of five in number, and that 
any three of them should be sufficient. In consequence of 
this resolution,, the names of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Brax- 
ton were omitted, and the other five gentlemen were re- 
elected, fi*om the eleventh of August following. On this 
subject, Mr. Girardin, the continuator of Burk's History of 
Virginia, makes the following remarks: *<This reduction 
of the number of delegates to five, was predicated on two 
ostensible motives : — economy, and a wish to obtain the aid 
of the supernumeraries in the arduous business of internal 
government. As to Mr. Braxton, his Address on Govern^ 
ment was not universally relished ; and his popularity had 
been, in some degree, impaired by persons whose political 
indiscretions, though beyond his control, fatally re-acted 
against him.'' Mr. Girardin appears to be generally an 
accurate historian, but in this instance, he has fallen into 
error ; and it is probable that what he calls the ostensible^ 
were the real motives for reducing the number of delegates. 
The Address on Grovemment by Mr. Braxton, of which he 
makes mention, has not descended to our times : if it con- 
tained any thing opposed to the independence and freedom 
of his country, it would afford a proof of a most deplorable 
dereliction of principle. But if such had been the features 
of an address published by him, would it not have alienated 
the affections of bis fellow citizens from him ? Would he not 
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have been abandoned^ not only hj his own county, but by the 
representatives of Virginia ? Would they not have spurned 
him from their presence, as an apostate and deceiver ? That 
such was not the fact, the records of his subsequent life 
abundantly show. Who the persons were, whose political 
indiscretions fatally re-acted on the popularity of Mr. Brax- 
ton, does not appear ; and as those indiscretions were beyond 
bis control, it would seem exti'emely unjust that they should 
affect him at all. If they did affect him, the delusion on the 
minds of the convention must have been temporary. 

The first general assembly under the republican constitu- 
tion, assembled in Williamsburg on the seventh of October, 
1776. The members of the house of delegates, the most 
numerous branch of that assembly, were the same persons, 
with very few exceptions, who had composed the preceding 
convention. Mr. Braxton himself was one of the exceptions. 
When the convention met in May, 1776, William Aylett, 
and Richard S. Taylor, were the members from the county 
of King William. On the twenty-second of May, Mr. Aylett 
having accepted a military commission, his seat was de<;lared 
to be vacated, and the president was directed to issue a war- 
rant of election to supply the vacancy. Under that warrant, 
Mr. Braxton was elected by the people, and took his seat 
in the succeeding house of delegates. This body was the 
convention under a new name; for no election had been 
made by the people, of delegates, between the formation 
of the constitution and^this meeting of the general assembly.. 

The journal of that body affords strong proof that Mr* 
Braxton had not fallen under the displeasure of the conven- 
tion, or, at least, that their displeasure, if it existed, must 
have been of very short continuance. 
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^ Saturday^ October 12th, 1776.*' 

^'Resolved, unanimously ^ that the thanks of this house 
are justly due to Thomas Jefferson and Carter Braxton, 
Esquires, for the diligence, ability, and integrity, with 
which they executed the important trust reposed in them 
as two of the delegates for this county in the general con- 
gress/* 

^The speaker accordingly delivered the thanks of the 
house to the said Thomas JeflTerson and Carter Braxton, in 
their places, who expressed the great pleasure they received 
from this distinguished testimony of their country's appro- 
bation of their sevices/* 

The first session of the legislature of Virginia was most 
interesting and important ; and it is obvious, from an inspec- 
tion of the journals, that Mr. Braxton was one of the most 
active members of the house. He was on the committee of 
religion, of which he was chairman ; on the committee of 
propositions and grievances, of which, although he was not 
first named, he made most of [the reports during the session, 
and consequently must have acted as chairman ; and on the 
committee of trade. Besides these, he was a member of 
many other special committees of the greatest importance, 
and sometimes took the chair of the committee of the whole. 
Mr. Braxton continued to receive, during the remainder 
of his life, and under every change of fortune, which finally 
became most afflictive and trying, strong and unerring proofs 
of the confidence of the people, and of the legislature of his 
istate. He was a member of the house of delegates in the 
years 1777, 1779, 1780, 1781, 178S, and 1785. In the last 
year, his name stands recorded as one of the supporters of 
the act for establishing religious freedom; an act bearing 
the character of a constitutional provision ; an act, penned 
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by Jefferson, advocated by Madisoiii and of more ralae to 
the religious and civil liberty of the people of Virginia, than 
any other law that has been passed fi*om the adoption of their 
constitution to this day. In January, 1786, he was appointed 
a member of the [privy council, or council of state, of the 
commonwealth, and on the twenty-third of that month, took 
his seat at the board: he continued a member of that body 
until the thirtieth of March, 1791. After that period he was 
elected by the people of Henrico, he having removed with 
his family to Richmond in 1786, a member of the house of 
delegates. In the winter session of 1793, he was again 
elected by the general assembly, into the executive council^ 
and took his seat at the board on the thirty-first of May, 
1794. . It appears that he was an assiduous and faithful 
member. The last time that he sat in council, was on the 
sixth of October, 1797, only four days before his death* 

Although Mr. Braxton did not possess the resplendent 
abilities which shone so conspicuously in Henry, Pendleton, 
Jefferson, and Lee, he was a man of cultivated mind, and 
of considerable talents. He frequently engaged in debate, 
in the conventions and In the legislature. His oratory was 
probably like his manners, easy, flowing, smooth, and 
polished. A gentleman who now fills a high station in the 
government of the Union, and who became acquainted with 
Mr. Braxton after the termination of the war, observes that 
'<he was an agreeable, though not a remarkably forcible^- 
public speaker. His eloquence was easy and gentlemanlyi 
his language good ; andliis manner agreeable.'' 

It has been already stated that Mr. Braxton derived from 

his ancestors a splendid fortune. At the commencement 

of the revolution, he was still an opulent man. He had 

always a propensity to engage in commerce, and in the eaHf 

Vol. v.— 
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part of his life was concerned in merchandising; but not 
on a verj extensive scale. Unhiappiiy for himself and his 
family, as soon as the war commenced, he entered into com* 
mcrcc upon an enlarged plan. All his mercantile projects 
and adventures proved to be disastrous. In a few years^ 
all his vessels were swept from the ocean: ship after ship 
was captured by the enemy. His debts could only be col* 
lected in the depreciated currency. His personal property 
was seized by the sheriff; his lands he had in part sold, 
when he first engaged in these speculations; the i^est, with 
his slaves and furniture, he mortgaged, to satisfy various 
creditors. Lawsuits accumulated on him. The court of 
chancery groaned under the weight of the suits in which he 
was a party, plaintiff or defendant. He became involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments, from which it was impossible 
to extricate him. His temper was sanguine, and hence ho 
imposed on himself, and consequently on his friends. He 
was in possession of a considerable estate, which he struggled 
to preserve; and, by making calculations which could never 
bo realized, induced Iiis friends to pledge themselves for 
him too dcejdy, and failed in performing his engagements. 
But the fact that two of his own sons-in-law became sureties 
for him to a gre«at extent, and shared the fate of the restf 
fully proves that the injury done by him to his friends, who 
were induced to become responsible for him, was not done 
designedly, but proceeded from his sanguine temper, and 
from being himself deceived. Legitimate misfortune ought 
to command our respect, not call forth our censure. 

Mr. Braxton finally sunk under his embarrassments, and 
died heart-broken: he experienced two paralytic attackSf 
tlie last of which removed him from this earthly scenes 
This event occurred at Richmond, on the tenth of October, 
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}797. His venerable widow, by the exertions of her friends, 
and the operation of a beneficent law, saved from the wreck 
of his estate, enough to protect her declining years from 
absolute want. Thus this gentleman, whose early prospects 
were so bright and flattering, and #fio was so usefully en- 
gaged in his country's service for many years, became, in 
his latter days, by a succession of disastrous events, the sport 
of the most cruel fortune. 

Mr. Braxton was a man of mild and philanthropic dis- 
position. He was attached to domestic life, and never so 
happy as when associated with his wife and children. As 
a husband, a father, a friend, and a neighbour, he was kind, 
affectionate, and obliging. His manners were entirely those 
of a polished gentleman, and in all his ordinary intercourse 
with society, he was amiable and exemplary. His hos- 
pitality, whose character had been formed in the days of 
bis prosperity, continued in adversity, to be liberal, and in 
a style peculiarly agreeable. His life was a lesson of the 
uncertainty of all earthly things, and he died the martyr of 
misfortune. 
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WILLIAM HOOPER. 



William Hooper, a delegate in congress from the state 
of North Carolina, was born at Boston, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, on the seventeenth of June, 1742. 

The family of Hooper seems to have been originally set- 
tled in the neighbourhood of Kelso, an old and considerable 
town in the south of Scotland ; and to have been quite inde- 
pendent in circumstances, and highly respectable in character 
and connexions. At the village of Edenham, or Edenmouth, 
about two miles from Kelso, William Hooper, the father of 
the subject of this memoir, was born in the year 1702 ; he 
was graduated at the University of Edinburgh immediately 
on his coming of age, and soon after emigrated to this coun- 
try. In Boston, where he fixed his residence, he married 
the daughter of Mr. John Dennie, an eminent nUerchaut, and 
by his marriage became connected with several families of 
high respectability. 

He was afterwards elected pastor of Trinity Church in 
Boston, and enjoyed in a more than ordinary degree, the 
affection and reverence of a large and respectable congrega- 
tion. He was distinguished for his manners, which^ it is 
saidy were remarkably elegant and accomplished, as well as 
for a bold and impressive eloquence ; and long after his death, 
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his memory was fondly cherished by a large circle of aBiec- 
tionate friends. 



William Hoofer, his son, was the eldest of five chfldren. 
He displayed at a very early age, the marks of considerable 
talent, but his constitution was extremely delicate from his 
birth. The first rudiments of knowledge he received entirely 
from his father, who devoted great attention to his early edu- 
cation, and retained him under his own immediate control until 
he was seven years old. He was then sent to a free gram- 
mar school in Boston, at that time under the care of John 
Lovell, a teacher of more than usual celebrity in his day; and 
after remaining with him several years, was removed at the 
age of fifteen to Harvard University. In this institution he re- 
mained three years ; he devoted himself while there with ex- 
treme ardour, and in the vacations which he passed at home, 
it is said tliat under the instructions of his father^ his applica- 
tion was even more excessive than whilst he was within the 
college walls. His inclinations seem to have led him rather 
to the study of elegant literature, an intimate knowledge of the 
great masters of antiquity, and the cultivation of .a refined 
taste in composition and in public speaking, than to the parsnit 
of severer and more abstract science. He commenced bachelor 
of arts in the year 1760, and left college high in rank and 
reputation among his fellow students. 

It was the early intention, as it had been the earnest wish 
of his father, that Mr. Hooper should select the church as his 
profession. His own inclinations, however, led him to pre- 
fer the bar^ and that appears to have been a scene more ap- 
propriate for his talents and acquirements. To this change 
in his plans his father yielded, and as soon as his collegiato 
course had terminated, he became a student of law under James 
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OtiSf one of the most distingurshed memberfii of the bar in the 
province. 

At tliis period commenced the attempts of the English 
parliament against the rights and privileges of their fellow 
subjects in the American colonies. Mr. Otis took an early 
and decided stand, by his writings and by his open declara- 
tionsy against the assumed power of the British government* 
He was excelled^by none in zeal^ and equalled by few in abili- 
ties. The high esteem and respect which Mr. Hooper enter- 
tained for his preceptor, naturally produced a coincidence 
in their political views; and there is little doubt that at 
this time those principles were implanted in his mind, 
which subsequent events matured, and the exigencies of his 
country afterwards called forth into practical usefulness. 

When at length Mr. Hooper was called to the bar, he 
found that the profession in his native province was so well 
filled, in respect both to numbers and age, that there was 
scarcely any field for the exercise of youthful industry or 
talent- He determined, therefore, to try his fortunes in 
some other part of the country. In North Carolina he had 
many connexions of considerable wealth and influence, ai^d 
this circumstance induced him to select that province as the 
theatre of his early labours. 

After a year or two, however, spent in North Carolina, his 
father became exceedingly anxious that he should return to 
Boston. His health, naturally delicate, had suffered consi- 
derably from the severity with which he applied himself to 
the study and practice of his profession, as weH as from the 
extreme labour which arose from its active prosecution. The 
fatigue that attends, even at the present time, an extensive 
country practice is well known ; but it is now difficult for us 
to appreciate the severe duties which devolved on a lawyer 
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of those days. The courts were situated at great distances 
from each other ; the roads were bad, and passed through new 
countries, scarcely affording the ordinary necessaries, much 
less the comforts which a traveller may fairly require ; and 
the only mode of travelling was on horseback. Mr. Hooper 
constantly attended the courts in the western counties of the 
state, some of them nearly two hundred miles from Wilming- 
ton, where he resided. Such fatigue might have impaired 
the strongest constitution ; and it was not surprising that one 
so delicate as his could not long resist its influence. 

Another circumstance may have contributed in soibe de- 
gree to the loss of health, from which Mr. Hooper suffered. 
The manners of the country were social to a degree border- 
ing on conviviality, and little suited to one brought up under 
the more rigid discipline of the north. Visitors had alfready 
designated Wilmington as the region of kindness. Hospi- 
tality was practised to excess ; and an immoderate attach- 
ment to convivial enjoyment, was a folly of the opulent 
which spread through tlie classes of society, until none were 
exempt. Many indeed of the oldest families of the state, now 
reduced to comparative poverty, have reason to rue the pro- 
digal liberality of their ancestors. 

Nor were these the only reasons which induced his father 
anxiously to urge his return. He regarded his favourite son^ 
on tlie cultivation of whose talents he Iiad bestowed so much 
devoted attention, and whose early life had ^o far rewarded 
his most ardent wishes, with all tlie jealous sensibility of pa- 
rental affection. He forgot that in the rapid increase of 
professional reputation and public esteem, he had already 
received a reward beyond that to which his years had entitled 
him ; and with all the partial judgment of a father, believed 
that the talents he had improved witli so much care were 
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improperly neglectedy so long as the highest offices of public 
donfidence were not conferred on him. This was a subject 
of mortification which he did not affect to conceal. The les- 
sons of wisdom which lie liad learned, br which at least he 
inculcated in the performance of his saci*ed duties, miglit 
have taught him that a life rendered useful by the practice of 
virtue, and brilliant by the exhibition of genius, ought to 
gratify the desires of a laudable ambition ; and that in such 
a life there was a daily triumph over the display of wealth 
and the parade of office. But the feelings of nature, or a 
knowledge of the world were stronger than religious doc- 
trine. Experience had shown him that wealth was univer- 
sally coveted as the reward, and office as the stamp of 
superior excellence ; and that even the noblest minds might 
be desirous not only to merit what they obtained, but to ob- 
tain what they merited. The modesty or good sense of the 
son, however, ultimately triumphed over the prejudices of 
his parent ; in the course of a life not marked cither by length 
of years, stability of health, or very close application, he at- 
tained distinction higher than office could confer, and left a 
name which will long be recorded as illustrious in the history 
of his country. 

In the fall of 1767, having determined to fix his residence' 
permanently in North Carolina, he married ' Miss Anne 
Clark, of Wilmington, in that province ; a young lady whose 
family was highly respectable, and whose brother, general 
Thomas Clark, was afterwards a well known officer In the 
army of the United States. His choice is said to have been 
peculiarly fortunate, considering the times on which he had 
fallen ; for to great goodness of disposition and much intelli- 
gence, his wife united a firmness of mind whicli enabled her 
fo bear up without repining against the giiyations aud dis* 
Vol. v.— P 
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tresses to which she became peculiarly exposed^ in conse<« 
queiice of the conspicuous situation which her husband held 
during the revolutionary war. 

As Mr. Hooper had now become a citizen and a settled 
resident of Wilmington, it may be well supposed that he soon 
held a prominent station among those, who were distinguish- 
ed for their information, talents, and influence. The state of 
society is said to have been at that period well suited to his 
turn of mind, and a flattering picture of it has been drawn by 
one of his relations, wliich, if somewhat highly coloured, 
may at least have tlic advantage of exciting or gratifying 
local recollections. " The commerce of Wilmington,'* he ob- 
serves, ^^ was then increasing, and derived great benefit from 
a bounty on naval stores. Many of the families residing 
in it were proprietors of large estates, and all of them, in 
respectable stations, obtained a living without painful exer- 
tion. Every where on tlie eastern and western branches of 
Cape Fear river were men of fortune, for the most part 
either related to each other by blood, or connected by mar- 
riage, whose settlements extended almost as far as Fayett^- 
ville. This general ease and prosperity were highly favour- 
able to an attention to letters, and to the development of 
certain talents. Emulation no doubt tended to keep alive 
this attention, and to awaken a spirit of competition for 
literary superiority throughout tlie community. Every fap 
mily had a collection of the best English authors, besides 
which there was a public library, entitled ^^ The Cape Fear 
Library.'' Wit and humour, music and poetry, were called 
forth in social and convivial intercourse. The talent for 
conversation was cultivated with great success-^manatiDg 
from letters or from science, or rising out of the Jtmsy scoms 
of life, it was always either instructive or amusing. Thi 
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actors in this scene were far above the ordinary ^ast. Among 
them were Eastace, the correspondent of Sterae, uniting wit 
and genius ; Lloyd, gifted with a fine imagination, and 
adorned with classical learning ; Pennington, a scholar of 
elegant attainments and of polished wit ; Maclaine, whose 
criticisms on Shakspeare would, if published, give him rank 
in the republic of letters ; Nash, who afterwards fell at the 
battle of Germantown ; Boyd, who possessed the rare art of 
telling a- stovj with spirit and grace, and whose elegiac 
numbers afforded a striking contrast to the gaiety of the 
scenes in which he figured ; Moore, endued with a versatile 
intellect, and possessed of extensive and varied information 
—as a wit always prompt in reply— as an orator always 
* daring the mercy of chance:' Waddell, urbane and intelli* 
gent ; Howe, whose imagination fascinated, whose repartee 
overpowered, and whose conversation was enlivened by 
strains of exquisite raillery ; Swann, whose venerable age 
and matured wisdom fitted liim to preside over this association 
of information and talents. Mr. Hooper played his part 
among these personages, and shed a classic lusti'e over these 
select assemblies." 

His professional duties, Mr. Hooper continued to pursue 
with unabated and successful zeal. He soon held a high 
rank among the advocates of the province ; and as early as 
1768, when he was only twenty-six years of age, was spoken 
of as one Of the leading members of tlie bar. He was engaged 
about this time in several public trials of considerable im- 
portance, which he conducted with great honour, as well as 
with much skill and address ; and he established, as a pro-* 
fessional man, a reputation which attended him to the ter- 
mination of his life. By governor Tryon, as well as his 
successor, governor Martin, the presiding officers of the 
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colony immediately preceding the revolution, be was treat- 
ed with marked attention, and many efforts were made 
to conciliate his friendly feelings. From Howai*d, the 
chief justice, with wliom his profession more immediately 
connected him, he received many marks of attention and 
kindness. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Hooper took an active part in behalf 
of the government, against the insurgents, who were known 
by the name of the Regulators. These insurgents,' who had 
adopted this title, lest tliey sliould be looked upon merely as 
an ordinary moby were for the most part composed of the 
lowest classes of the people^ and inhabited the remote and 
thinly settled parts of the province. Here, without the 
means of instruction, without knowledge of the laws, gain* 
ing a precarious subsistence, wild, poor and miserable, they 
became the ready instruments o( men who were plausible and 
cunning enough to point out to them their wretchedness, and 
to promise them redress. They told them of large sums of 
money which had been lavished in erecting a palace for the 
governor ; of heavy taxes which they were made yearly to 
pay, without receiving Trom tliicr expenditure the slightest 
benefit; of enormous fees which were extorted by all tlie 
subordinate officers of the government; until from murmurs 
and complaints, they led them by degrees to riot and rebel- 
lion. The first symptoms of a turbulent spirit had appeared 
in the northern counties of the province as early as 1766 ; 
and the discontented and factious, at length proceeded to 
form themselves into regular associations, in which they 
bound themselves by oath, to support the cause in which they 
were engaged. Relying on their united strength, and glu- 
ing courage from impunity, they proceeded to inflict sum- 
mary justice on the objects of their peculiar vengeance. Tha 
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jadges were driven from the bench, the attorneys were struck 
down while in the performance of their public duties, or 
dragged ignominiously through the streets ; and tlie civil, 
even the military power were placed completely at defiance. 
Flushed with success, they soon forgot the original causes of 
complaint, and their leaders determined to turn to their own 
advantage the power they had obtained. At every meeting 
their demands and their violence increased* Tliey gave full 
reign to every disordei*ed passion ; they drove their defence- 
less countrymen from their homes ; and laid waste their pro- 
perty with fire and sword. In the midst of all this, their 
leaders avowed their true intentions; they acknowledged 
that their object was no longer a redress of grievances, but 
that it was to seize the reins of government, and acquire 
wealth by the profitable offices in its gift. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the most patriotic citizens deemed it their duty 
to support the government, forgetting for the time the wrongs 
which they had received from it. Among these was Mr. 
Hooper : he advised a resort at once to decisive measures, 
as the only means by which the country could be saved ft*om 
anarchy* His advice was taken, the militia of the province 
were called out, and after a severe battle, the rioters, who 
had assembled to the number of three thousand, were defeat- 
ed, and tranquillity restored. 

In the year 1773, Mr. Hooper, who had been a permanent 
inhabitant of the province scarcely six years, was chosen to 
represent the town of Wilmington, in which he resided, in 
the general assembly. In 1774, he was again sent to the 
same body, from the county of New Hanover. Here it soon 
beciime his duty to oppose one of those arbitrary acts of the 
British jgovemment, of which so many are found in the his- 
tory of every state. It is indeed a mistake to suppose, that 
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the aggressions of the mother country were confined solely 
to tliose general acts which were directed at once against all 

m 

her colonics on tliis continent. On the contrary, a slight in- 
vestigation or tlicir respective annals, will show that scarcely 
any one was exempt from a thousand acts of petty oppres- 
sion, exercised citlier by the goviernment at home, the pro- 
prietary administration, or the subordinate agents* A con- 
stant repetition of these had spread a general feeling of 
indignation throughout the country, and when those bold 
acts were attempted wliicli were calculated to involve the 
whole in indiscriminate subjection, each was ready to join 
and su])port the other, from the vivid recollection of indi- 
vidual wrongs. 

In tlic year 1773, the laws regulating courts of justice in 
the province, were about to expire, and it became necessary 
to revive their provisions by a new enactment. The British 
party, taking advantage of the occasion, introduced a clause 
in the new bill, the object of wliicli was to screen from the 
attacliment to which they had Iiithcrto been liable, any pro- 
perty in North Carolina which belonged to persons who did 
not reside within the state. Tiiis bill received the approba- 
tion of the governor and senate, but wlien it was pi-esentod 
to the liouse of representatives, it met with strong and deter^ 
mined opposition. Tn the debate, which was long and obsti- 
nate, Mr. Hooper took the lead. He urged .the injustice of 
depriving a province, whose commerce was already consider- 
able, and rapidly increasing, of the only means they pos- 
sessed to recover from foi*eign debtors their just claims. 
Tiiat it was a privilege exercised by many, if not all the 
sister colonies; and that as he could discover nothing in the 
constitution of his own, which could warrant so injurious a 
distinction, it'would be unjust to their constituents, and dis- 
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honourable to themselves, to assent to it That the offer of 
the governor to modify the clause, so that attacliments should 
be allowed, provided they were ** according to the laws and 
statutes of England,'^ was an insidious subterfuge; because 
by tiiose laws and statutes no provision wliatever was made 
for attachments; because they there existed solely by local 
custom, which would prevent their application to this pi*o- 
vince, even if they should be so allowed; and because to 
secure a privilege so important, the mode of obtaining it 
. should be grounded on certainty — the law positive and ex- 
press — and notliing left to the exercise of doubt or discretion. 
Nor did Mr. Hooper confine his efforts to the chamber in 
which the question was debated. He* endeavoured to spread 
throughout the colony a full knowleilge of tlie question, in 
which he justly deemed many of their dearest rights were 
deeply involved. He published a series of essays unckr the 
signature of Hampden, and thus prepared the people at 
large for these changes, which he now perceived to be in- 
evitable. 

Personally, to Mr. Hooper, nothing could be more injurious 
than the course which he had chosen. The measures which 
were pursued, chiefly by his energetic efforts, ended in leaving 
the province, for more than twelve months, without any court 
of law. He thus lost the means on which he depended for 
support, at an age too, and under circumstances, when he 
could sustain with difficulty such a deprivation. In all his 
conduct, however, there appears to have been perfect disin- 
terestedness. On various occasions in the legislature, he 
advocated measures of decision, which could not fail serious- 
ly to exasperate those in power* He was placed by common 
consent, at the bead of those who were most conspicuous in 
their oppositioD to the arbitrary acts of the British govern- 
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merit. It is, indeed, a subject of no small surprisey that 
among such men, most of whom were natives of the pro- 
Tinco, and possessed of great weight, at once from yearSy 
from fortune, and from family, Mr. Hoo])er at an early agef 
with small estate, with few connexions, and those few with- 
out any great influence, should have been chosen for the most 
important trusts. Perhaps it may be attributed to the con- 
prehensiveness of his views, to his uncommon ardour, to his 
ready eloquence, and above all, to the extraordinary activity 
and perseverance of his exertions. 

He was now destined, however, to support his country in 
a more conspicuous scene. On the twenty-fifth of Augnstf 
1774, a general meeting of duputies of the ihhabitants of 
the province, was held at Newbern. They there passed a 
resolution approving the proposal of a general eongress to 
be held at Philadelphia, and elected Mr. Hooper, tlie first 
delegate to tliat assembly. They pledged themselves to 
support the acts of their delegates, and declared them to be 
binding in honour, upon every inhabitant of the province 
who was not alien to his country's good, and an apostate to 
the liberties of America. 

With these credentials, Mr. Hooper took his seat in con- 
gress on the twelfth of September, 1774, and was immediately 
placed on two important committees, that which had been 
formed to draw up a statement of the rights of the colonies 
in general, the several instances in which those rights had 
been violated and infringed, and the means most proper to 
be pursued for obtaining a restoration of them ; and thfit 
which was appointed to examine and report the several 
statutes which affect the trade and manufactures of the 
colonies. From the secrecy with which it was deemed 
indispensable to invest this proceedings of the revoliitioB«qr 
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congress, wo aro deprived of all minute knowledge of their 
most important transactions, and we have but slight means 
of judging the character and influence of individual members. 
The subjects, however, embraced in the powers of these 
two committees^ could have been trusted to none but the 
ablest men. They were the foundation on which all the 
proceedings of the new government were to rest, they were 
to mark out the course to be pursued, while the ground 
was yet untrodden, and every thing obscured by doubt and 
difficulty. 

It is not improbable that it was on some matter con* 
nected wHth these subjects, that Mr. Hooper first addressed 
the assembly in which he sat. He la said to have occupied 
their attention about half an hour, and to have been listened 
to with the most profound silence. The eulngium was, how* 
ever, qualified witli the remark, that tlie house was astonished 
at the exhibition of so much eloquence, by a delegate from 
North Carolina* 

On the fifth of April, 177 5 j Mr. Hooper was again elected 
a delegate to serve in the second general congress, which 
met at Philadelphia, in the month of May of that year. Soon 
after taking his seat, he was selected as the cliairman of a com- 
mittee, which was appointed to draught an address to the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. In this he asserted in strong lan- 
guage, the deliberate intention of the British government 
for many years past to destroy in every part of the empire, 
the free constitution which it had so long enjoyed. That 
with a dexterity artful and wicked, they had varied th6 
modes of attack according to the different characters and 
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circumstances of those whom they meant to reduce. In the 
East Indies, scarcely veiling their tyranny under the thinest 
disguise ; but wantonly sacrificing the lives of millions to 
Vox. V — Q 
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gratify their avarice and power. In Britain, where the 
maxims at least of freedom were known, employing the secret 
arts of corruption. In America, too resolute for the em- 
ployment of open force, and as yet too pure for corruption* 
forming plausible systems, making specious pretences, and 
trying by all the arts of sophistry to prove their right to 
enslave. These principles they afterwards attempted to 
enforce by the hand of power. The power and the cunning 
however of our adversaries, he adds, were alike unsuccessful. 
We refused to their parliaments an obedience which our 
judgments disapproved of: we refused to their armies a sub- 
mission, which spirits unaccustomed to slavery could not 
brook. He then states the successive measures which had 
been tried in vain ; the prayers which had been rejected"; the 
remonstrances which had been disregai*ded ; and the only 
remedy which liad been left, the sacrifice of commerce for 
the pi-eservation of liberty. He regrets the hard necessity 
which compelled tlie extension of this system to the West 
Indies; while he expresses the belief of congress, that no 
apology is necessary to the patriotic assembly of Jamaica, 
who know so well the value of liberty; who are so sensible 
of the extreme danger to whicli ours is exposed; and who 
must foresee that the destruction of ours will be followed by 
the destruction of their own. He concludes in the following 
bold and animating language, which shows how far, at that 
period, the delegates had determined to carry their resistance. 
^*That our petitions have been treated with disdain, is 
now become the smallest part of our complaint: ministerial 
insolence is lost in ministerial barbarity. It has, by- an 
exertion peculiarly ingenious, procured t^ose very measures, 
which it laid us under the hard necessity of pursuing, to be 
stigmatized in parliament as rebellious: it has employed 
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additiomtl fleets and armies for the infamous purpose of com- 
pelling us to abandon them: it has plunged us in all the 
horrors and calamities of civil war: itvhas caused the trea- 
sure and blood of Britons (formerly shed and expended for 
far other ends) to be spilt^and wasted in the execrable design 
of spreading slavery over British America: it will not, 
however, accomplish its aim : in the worst of contingencies, 
a choice will still be left, which it never can prevent us from 
making." 

On the twelfth June, Mr. Hooper brought in a resolution 
recommending the observance of the twentieth of July, as a 
day of public humiliation, fasting, and prayer. "It is at 
all times," he observed, "our indispensable duty, devoutly 
to acknowledge the superintending providence of the great 
governor of the world, especially in times of impending dan- 
ger and public calamity, to reverence and adore his immuta- 
ble justice, as well as to implore his merciful interposition 
for our deliverance." 

During the remainder of the year 1775, Mr. Hooper's 
name appears frequently on the journals of congress, as a 
member of various committees, some involving measures of 
the deepest interest, and associated on them with Jefferson, 
Franklin, Adams, and other leading members of the house. 
So meagre,^ however, are the notices which these volumes 
afford, that we look in vain for any thing which can illustrate 
the measures they advised, and frequently have no record of 
the measures themselves. 

He was associated with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Livingston, 
in January, 1776, on a committee to consider a proper method 
of paying a just tribute of gratitude to the memory of gene- 
ral Montgomery, who had lately fallen with so much glory 
beneath the walls 6( Quebec. In reporting to congress on 
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the subject, they remarked, that it was not only a tribute of 
gratitude justly due to the memory of those who had pecu- 
liarly distinguished themselves in the glorious cause of liber- 
ty, to perpetuate their names by the most durable monuments 
erected to their honour, but tliat it was also givatly conducive 
to inspire posterity with an emulation of their illustrious 
actions. They, therefore, recommended the erection of a 
monument to iiis memory, to express the veneration of the 
united colonies; and to transmit to future ages, as examplci 
truly worthy of imitation, his patriotism, conduct, boldness 
of enterprise, insuperable perseverance, and contempt of 
danger and death. Their recommendation was not disre- 
garded. A monument was erected by congress^ in the city 
of New York. 

During a considerable part of the spring of 1776, Mr. 
Hooper was obliged to be absent from congress, by the pub« 
lie and private business whicii required his attention in North 
Carolina. He took a prominent part while there, in several 
important political measures. He distinguished himself great- 
ly, as a speaker, in the conventions which were held at Hills- 
borough and Halifax; and the eloquent address to tlio in* 
habitants of the British empire, which emanated from the 
former, was the production, exclusively, of his pen. 

In the summer he returned to his post, and on the fourth 
of July gave his vote, with his colleagues, for the declara* 
tion of independence. During the remainder of the year, he 
is found in active service — he was placed on the committoe 
for regulating the post office, and on those of the treasury, 
secret correspondence, appeals from the admiralty courts, 
and the laws relative to captures; situations requiring ex* 
troiDQ prudence» industry, aAd judgment. 
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Od the twentieth Deccmber» 1776, Mr. Hooper was a third 
time elected a delegate to congress ; but so great was the de- 
S*angement of his private affairs, Trom the situation of the 
country! and the nrgloct to whicli they were exposed from 
Ills public occupations* that ho found it impossible longer to 
absent )iiinscir from Carolina. On the fourth or February, 
3777, he obtained leave of congress to return homei and 
shortly after resigned his seat entirely. 

On his return to Carolina, Mr. Hooper exerted himself 
vith new zeal, in the support of the revolutionary cause. 
He was a prominent leader in all tlie great public measures 
which were demanded by the exigency of the times, (^n the 
most trying occasions, the lortiness and elasticity of his spirit 
were nianiPcst and striking. Events whirh cast a gloom 
over the minds of many of his most patriotic coadjutorsi 
bad no effect in damping his ardour* or depressing his hopes. 
The disastrous issue of the battle of Oermantown, which 
spread consternation among the friends of liberty, only gave 
fresh animation to his zeal. Wiien the report of that event 
reached Wilmington, he was surrouded by a party of his 
friends, wlio were overwhelmed with dismay at the unfortu* 
nate intelligence. <<We have been dlHappointed,'* ho ex- 
claimed with -great animation, and starting from his seat, 
^*We have been disappointed !— but no matter; now that we 
have become the assailants, there can be no doubt of the 
isvue.'* 

About this time he removed with his family from the town 
of Wilmington, to a plantation whirli belonged to him, about 
eight miles distant, on iMasonsborough sound. This ]dace, 
however, he was soon after obliged to leave, on account of 
tlie aggressions of the enemy* It will be readily supposed 
that the vory prominent part be bad taken in the rovolu* 
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tionary measures of his own province, and afterwards in 
those of the colonies in general, had rendered him notorious, 
and peculiarly obnoxious to the partisans of the British go- 
vernment. Soon after his election to congress, and while 
absent on his public duties, the captain of a sloop of war, 
lying in Cape Fear river, had descended to the unworthy 
vengeance of firing upon a house belonging to him, which 
was situated on the shore of that river, about three miles 
from Wilmington. On his return from congress, these out- 
rages assumed a character still more personal. A major 
Craig, having under his command a considerable force, ar- 
rived in Cape Fear river, and compelled Mr. Hooper to seek 
his immediate safety, by taking refuge in the interior country. 
His family he removed to Wilmington, preferring to cast 
them on the humanity of an open enemy, rather than expose 
them to the perils of a predatory warfare. Uncertain of the 
issue of the measures which he had advocated, but yet pur- 
suing them with unabated zeal, he was well aware of the 
danger to which he would be exposed by any reverse of for- 
tune. He, therefore, made an arrangement for seeking a 
refuge in one of the French West India islands, should suc- 
cess finally attend the British arms ; and it is said that a 
similar plan had been concerted by all the members of con- 
gress with the French minister. In November, 1781, Wil- 
mington was. evacuated by the enemy, and Mr. Hooper 
returned to it with his family. Shortly afterwards he re- 
moved to Hillsborough. 

On the twenty-second September, 1786, he was appointed 
by congress, one of the judges of a federal court, formed ac- 
cording to the articles of confederation, to determine a con- 
troversy which had arisen between the states of Massachusetts 
and New York, relative to a territory, which was claimed 
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by each state as within its boundaries. The points involved 
in this controversy, were of extreme importance, and affected 
to a large extent, the territorial rights of both states. In 
asserting these rights, each had already acted with consider- 
able warmth ; and the court had a question of extreme deli- 
cacy, as well as diificulty to settle. This was, however, 
obviated, by an arrangement between the states. On the 
sixteenth of December, commissioners appointed by the re- 
spective parties, met at the city of Hartford in the state of 
Connecticut, and an agreement was entered into between 
them, by which tlieir disputes were settled without appealing 
to the doubtful authority, which had been recognized as 
binding by the articles of confederation. 

In the year 1787, the health of Mr. Hooper, whose consti^ 
tution was always delicate, had become considerably im- 
paired. He had continued, however, to hold a distinguished 
rank in the councils of the state, and to maintain a very 
high station at the bar. Speaking of him about this period, 
the late judge Iredell remarked, that his latest exertions 
were in every respect equal to those of his earlier days. He 
now began, however, gradually to relax his public and pro- 
fessional exertions, and in a short time withdrew entirely 
from active life. His retirement at the time, was the sub- 
ject of much speculation. By many it was attributed to the 
state of his health ; by others it was believed that some dis- 
gust, arising from the legislative measures of the state, had 
mingled with his more private reasons, and led to this deci- 
sive step. He was probably actuated by a variety of mo- 
tives 5 and personal feelings had no doubt much influence on 
his decision. He was mortified> probably, by finding him- 
self in collision with some of his compatriots and best friends. 
This was especially the c^se in the proceedings which were 
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adopted, after the ratification of the treaty of peace, with 
regard to the Britisli loyalists. Those who were desirous to 
shield them From what they deemed unreasonable pcrseciitioni 
pursued their measures witliout address, and rushed into the 
opposite extreme. With them Mr. Hooper coincided in the 
sti*ongcst sentiments of justice and humanity, but he refused 
to concur with them in the measures they adopted to attain 
their ends. He justly conceived that at a period when the 
public mind was so strongly excited, great circumspection 
should be used ; and this he thought the more necessarj oil 
liis party because most of his family had been attached, and 
were connected with the royal cause. Sensible tliat bis 
situation required him to be above suspicion, he suppressed 
many of the warmest feelings of his heart ; and he had at 
least the gratification to find, that at no period was the sin«i 
eerity of his zeal, or the purity of his principles, in the least 
degree impeached. 

The few years that he lived after his retirement were spent 
in domestic enjoyment, for which he was better fitted bj bis 
temper, his sensibilities, and his health, than for the fatiguing 
anxieties of public life. He died at Hillsborough, in the 
month of October, 1790, at the early age of forty-eight years, 
leaving a widow, two sons, and a daughter, the last of whom 
alone survives. Of his descendants, there are still living 
three children of his eldest son William ; viz. William, pro- 
fessor of logic and rhetoric in the University of North Caro- 
lina ; Thomas, a lawyer ; and James, a merchant ; the two 
last, residents of Fayetteville. 

From the preceding sketch, which embraces, it is believedf 
most of the prominent incidents in the life of Mr. Hooper^ • 
general idea of his character may be formed. It may iiot» 
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howeveiv be tininteresting to add, in the closing pages of this 
memoir, such a general notice of his person, manners, and 
attainments, as we have been able to procure fi*om those 
whose opportunities for information have been mor^ exten- 
sive.' From these sources we learn, that in person he was of 
the middle stature, delicate and well formed. His counte- 
nance was pleasing, and full of intelligence. His manners 
were polite and engaging,^though among those with whom 
he was not intimate, rather reserved: among his friends they 
were cordial and remarkably sincere and unaffected. His 
powers of conversation were Very conspicuous ; great atten- 
tion had been paid to them originally by his father, andhe 
himself continued to cultivate them with success ; he w&s 
always frank, arid frequently sarcastic and severe. In his 
habits, he was hospitable even to excess ; and in his dbmestic 
relations, affectionate and indulgent ; his .failings, and who 
is without them, were at least not such as affected the mo- 
rality of his private, or the integrity of his public conduct. 

As' a literary man, his reputation was considerable. This 
is evinced by the selection which was always made of his pea 
in the public proceedings of importance which were agitated 
in his neighbourhood ; especially as there were several mea 
of no mean literary reputation residing in or near Wilming- 
ton. The letters of Hampden might have afforded us an 
example, had they not perished with the fugitive productions 
of the day. As a letter writer, much praise has been 
bestowed on his efforts of a more public character ; but his 
familiar correspondence is said to be deficient in simplicity 
and ease. 

As a lawyer, his success at tlie bar, especially when the 
circumstances of hid emigration are recollected, was ex- 
tremely flattering ; and he is said to have merited it by the 
Vol. v.— R 
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propriety at hia professional conduct. In tliin he was 
always lionoui-able and candid ; he was Tree from envy ; 
and ever anxious to aid the efforts of rising industry or 
genius. 

As a politician, the best monument to his fame is in the 
facts and incidents of his public career. His penetration 
into character was remarltable ; and is proved in the selec- 
tion of his friends — from whom, it is said, he experienced In 
every instance that warm reciprocal attachment which was 
due to his judgment, his ardour, and his constancy* By 
these means, in moments of great political difficulty and dan- 
ger, be united around him a force of talent and character, 
eminently serviceable in promoting and supporting his pa- 
triotic designs. These designs were uniformly stamped with 
the manliness and the energy which marked his character. 
The ' champion of that illusti^ous hand, which in North 
Carolina first opposed the encroachments of arbitrary power, 
all his actions were founded on principles as correct, as 
his motives were disinterested and pure. TPhen he engaged 
in revolutionary measures, he was fully aware of the dan- 
gers to which he exposed his person and estate ; yet in spite 
of untoward events, his enthusiasm never abated, bis firmness 
never forsook him. In times the most disastrous he never 
desponded, but raaintiuned the ground he had assumed with 
increased intrepidity. 
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went to Philadelphia to acqaire a knowledge of commercial 
business. 

When his term of apprenticeship in a counting-house was 
closed, he entered into the bustle and activity of trade ; and 
availing himself of the fortunate situation of the colonies in 
respect to commerce, and the great opportunities then afford- 
ed by the British flag, particularly when used to protect 
American ships, he was soon one of the large number of thriv- 
ing colonial merchants, whose very prosperity became a lure 
to Great Britain, and induced her to look to this country for 
a revenue. 

Mr. Hewes did not remove to North Carolina until he 
was thirty years of age, previous to which time he had 
been residing at New York and Fhiladelpliia alternately^ 
with occasional and frequent visits to his friends in New 
Jersey. 

Having made choice of Edenton for his future home, he 
soon became distinguished in the community of that city 
for his successful career as a merchant, his liberal hospi- 
talities, great probity and honour, and his agreeable social 
qualities. 

Although nearly a stranger in the state, he was very short- 
ly invited to take a seat in the colonial legislature of North 
Carolina, — an office to which he was repeatedly chosen, and 
which he always filled with advantage to the people of that 
colony, and with credit to himself. 

When the British ministry had proceeded so far as to close 
the port of Boston, — thus evincing their fixed determination 
to proceed in their plan of taxing the colonies, and the com- 
mittees of correspondence instituted first at Boston, and after- 
wards elsewhere, had proposed a meeting of deputies to a ge- 
neral congress to be held at Philadelphia, Mr. Hewcs was 
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one of three citizens selected by North Carolina to represent 
her in that assembly. 

On the fourth of September, in the year 17T4, this first 
congress began tb^ session ; and on the fourteenth of the 
same month, Mr. Hewes arrived and took his seat. 

The members were generally elected by the authority 
of the colonial legislatures ; but in some instances, a differ- 
ent system had been pursued. In New Jersey and Maryland, 
the elections were made by committees chosen in the Hereral 
counties for that particular purpose ; and in New York, 
where the royal party was very strong, the people them- 
selves assembled in those places where the spirit of opposi- 
tion to the claims of parliament prevailed, and elected depu- 
ties who were received into congress, because it was known 
in such instances, it being known that no legislative act aa- 
thorizing the election of members to represent tliat colony in 
such a meeting, could have been obtained. 

The powers, ton, with which the representatives of the 
several colonies were invested, were not only variously ex- 
pressed, but were of various extent Generally they were au- 
thorized to consult and advise on the means most proper to 
secure the liberties of the colonies, and to restore the harmony 
formerly subsisting between them and the mother country. 
In some instances, the powers given appear tn contemplate 
only such measures as would operated on the commercial 
connexion between the two countries ; in others, the discre- 
tion was unlimited. 

The credentials of Mr. Hewes spoke a bolder language 
than was found in those of most of the delegates ; for while 
the greater part of the colonies professed, in appointing t^e 
members, an earnest desire of ■■econciliation, and named -the 
return of harmony as the principal object of their assembling, 
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North Carolinft resolved, by a general meeting of deputies 
of the inhabitants of the province, that the people approved 
of the proposal of a general congress to be held at Philadel- 
phia, to deliberate on the state of British America, and, ^' to 
take such measures as they may deem prudent to effect the 
purpose of describing with certainty the rights of Americans, 
repairing the breach made in those rights, and for guarding 
them for the future from any such violations done under the 
sanction of public authority/' 

The delegates veere accordingly invested by this meeting 
of deputies, with such powers as might ^* make any acts done 
by them, or consent given in behalf of this province, obliga- 
tory in honour upon every inhabitant thereof who is not an 
alien to his country's good, and an apostate to the liberties 
of America,'' 

But, however diversified may have been the instructions 
and powers given to the colonial delegates chosen for this 
congress ; certainly a separation from Great Britain was no 
part of the object then in view. Reconciliation and the re- 
storation of harmony under the regal government was the aim 
and the desire of all, although the means of qbtaining such a 
result were variously estimated, as involving more or less of 
forcible resistance* 

Immediately after the assembling of congress two impor- 
tant committees had been appointed to whom in fact nearly 
all the business of the congress was entrusted*. The one was 
to ^' state the rights of the colonies in general, the several 
instances in which those rights are violated or infringed, 
and the means most proper to be pursued for obtaining a re- 
storation of them." The other was to '< examine and report 
the several statutes which affect the trade and manufacture 
of the colonies." 
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To the first of these committees Mr. Hewes was added 
Tery soon after he took his seat, and contributed his assistance 
to the preparation of their report. 

The report of this committee which was made after a 
very short delay, will be found at large in the appendix ; 
it comprises an elaborate enumeration of the wrongs 
already sustained by the colonics, and a temperate but clear 
declaration of the rights which were to be considered as 
guaranteed to them by the immutable laws of nature, the 
principles of the English constitution, and the several char- 
ters or compacts. 

The long list of wrongs was followed by a simple but dis- 
tinct project of the measui*es proposed to obtain redress. To 
these grievous acts, says the i*cport, •* Americans cannot 
submit, but in hopes their fellow subjects in Great Britain 
will, on a revision of them, restore us to that state in which 
both countries found happiness and prosperity, we have for 
the present only resolved to pursue the following peaceable 
measures: 1. To enter into a non-importation, non-consump- 
tion, and non-exportation agreement or association ; 2. To 
prepare an address to the people of Great Britain, and a 
memorial to the inhabitants of British America ; and S. To 
prepare a loyal address to his majesty, agreeable to resolu- 
tions already entered into." 

The non-importation agreement thus recommended and 
determined to be adopted, was a veiy remarkable event in 
the annals of the revolution. It could only have been 
thought of by men having the most perfect confidence in the 
integrity and patriotism of the people, without whose univer- 
sal and strict resolution to maintain it, such a measure woald 
be palpably unavailing. A system of privation not enforced 
by any law, nor guarded with any penal sanctions, but resting 
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entirely on the deep and general sense of wrongs inflicted^ 
and of the necessity of a united effort to obtain redress ; it 
evinced a steady resolution, a sober patriotism, and a gene- 
rous sacrifice of selfish views to the common good^ unequalled 
in the. history of the world. 

If any class of people more than the rest were entitled to 
particular praise for the patriotic ardour which induced them 
to join in this combination, it was unquestionably the mer- 
cantile part of the community, who sacrificed not only many 
of the comforts and enjoyments of life, but gave up also the 
very means of their subsistence, in relinquishing the importing, 
trade to which they bad been accustomed to devote their ca* 
pital and labour. 

Mr. Hewes was a merchant, and a successful one. He had 
been for more than twenty years engaged in the sale of mer« 
chandise imported chiefly from England and the British de« 
pendencies ; hurt he did not hesitate on this occasion to assist 
in the preparation of the plan, to vote for itf and to aflix hit 
own name to the compact. 

The association recited, in the first plac^ the injuries in<> 
fiicted on the colonies by the various acts of the British 
government, against which the report of the committee had 
been directed, and then declares, that to obtain redress for 
these grievances, a non-importation, non-consumption, and 
non-exportation agreement, faithfully adhered to, would 
prove the most speedy, effectual, and peaceable measure, and 
** therefore'* it proceeds, *<we do, for ourselves, and the 
inhabitants of the several colonies whom we represent, firmly 
agree and associate under the sacred ties of virtue, honour, 
and love of our country, as follows: 

First. That from and after the first day of December 
next, we will not import into British America, from Great 
Vol. v.— S V 
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Britain or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchandise what- 
soever^ or from any other jilace, any such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, as shall havehccn exported from Great Britain 
or Ireland ; nor will we, after that day, import any East 
India tea from any part of the world ; nor any molasse», 
syrups, paneles, coffee, or pimento, from the British planta- 
tions or from Dominica; nor wines from Madeira, or the 
Western Islands; nor foreign indigo. 

Second, We will neither import, nor purchase any slave 
imported alter the first day of December next ; after which 
time, we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our ves- 
sels, nor sell our commodities or manufactures to those who 
are concerned in it. 

Third. As a non-consumption agreement, strictly ad- 
hered to, will be an effectual security for the observation of 
the non-importation, we as above, so}emnly agree and asso- 
ciate, that from this day, we will not purchase or use any 
tea imported on account of the £ast India company, or any 
on which a duty hath been or shall be paid ; and from and 
after the first day of March next, we will not purchase or 
use any East India tea whatever^ nor will we, nor shall any 
person for or under us, purchase or use any of those goods^ 
wares, or merchandise, we have agreed not to import, which 
we shall know, or have cause to suspect, were imported 
after the first day of December, except such as come under 
the rules and directions of the tenth article hereafter men- 
tioned. 

Fourth. The earnest desire we have not to injure our fd- 
low subjects in Great Britain^ Ireland, or the West Indies, 
induces us to suspend a non-exportation, until the tenth day 
of September, 1775 ; at which time, if the said acts and parts 
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of acts of the British parliament herein after mentioned, are 
not repealed, we will not, directly or indirectly, export any 
merchandise or commodity whatsoever to Great Britain, 
Ireland, or the West Indies, except rice to Europe. 

Fifth. Such as are merchants, and use the British and 
Irish trade, will give orders, as soon as possible, to their 
factors, agents, and correspondents, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, not to ship any goods to them, on any pretence what- 
soever, as they cannot be received in America; and if any 
merchant, residing in Great Britain or Ireland, shall- di- 
rectly or indirectly ship any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
for America, in order to break the said non-importation 
agreement, or in any manner contravene the same, on such 
unworthy conduct being well attested, it ought to be made 
public ; and on tlie same being so done, we will not from 
thenceforth have any commercial connexion with such mer- 
chant. 

Sixth. That such as are owners of vessels will give posi- 
tive orders to their captains, or masters, not to ^receive on 
board their vessels any goods prohibited by the said non-im- 
portation agreement, on pain of immediate dismission from 
their service. 

Seventh. We will use our utmost endeavours to improve 
the breed of sheep, and increase their number to the greatest 
extent ; and to that end, we will kill them as seldom as may 
be, especially those of the most profitable kind ; nor will we 
export any to the West Indies or elsewhere ; and those of us^ 
who are, or may become overstocked with, or can conveniently 
spare any sheep, will dispose of them to our neighbours, espe- 
cially to the poorer sort, on moderate terms. 

Eighth. We will in our several stations encourage fru- 
gality, economy, and industry, and promote agriculture^ 
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artSy and the manufactures of this country, especially that of 
wool ; and will discountenance and discourage every species 
of extravagance and dissipation, especially all horse racing, 
and all kinds of gaming, cock fighting, exhibitions of shows, 
plays, and other expensive diversions and entertainments ; 
and on the death of any relation or friend, none of us, or any 
of our families will go into any further mourning dress than a 
black crape, or ribbon on the arm or hat for gentlemen, and 
a black ribbon and necklace for ladies, and we will discon- 
tinue the giving of gloves and scarfs at funerals. 

Ninth. Such as are venders of goods and merchandise 
will not take advantage of the scarcity of goods that may be 
occasioned by this association, but will sell the same at the 
rates we have been respectively accustomed to do, for twelve 
months last past. And if any vender of goods or merchan- 
dise shall sell any such goods on higher terms, or shall in 
any manner, or by any device whatsoever, violate or depart 
from this agreement, no person ought, nor will any of us deal 
with any such person, or his, or her factor or agent, at any 
time thereafter, for any commodity whatever. 

Tenth. In case any merchant, trader, or other persons 
shall import any goods or merchandise after the first day of 
December, and before the first day- of February next, the 
same ought forthwith, at the election of the owner, to be 
either re-shipped or delivered up to the committee of the 
county, or town wherein they shall be imported, to be stored 
at the risk of the importer, until the non-importation agree- 
ment shall cease, or be sold under the direction of the com- 
mittee aforesaid ; and in the last mentioned case, the owner 
or owners of such goods shall be reimbursed (out of the sales) 
the first cost and charges, the profit, if any, to be applied 
towards relieving and employing such poor inhabitants of 
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the town of Boston, as are immediate sufferers by the Boston 
port-bill ; and a particular account of all goods so return- 
edy stored, or sold, to be inserted in the public papers ; 
and if any goods or merchandise shall be imported after 
the said first day of February, the same ought forthwith to 
be sent back again, without breaking any of the packages 
thereof. 

Eleventh. That a committee be chosen in every county, 
city, and town, by those who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, whose business it shall be at- 
tentively to observe the conduct of all persons touching this 
association; and when it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of a majority of any such committee, that any 
person within the limits of their appointment has violated 
this association, that such majority do forthwith cause the 
truth of the case to be published in the Gazette ; to the end, 
that all such foes to the rights of British America may be 
publicly known, and universally contemned as the enemies 
of American liberty ; and thenceforth we respectively will 
break off all dealings with him or her. 

Twelfth. That the committee of correspondence in the 
respective colonies do frequently inspect the entries of the 
custom houses, and inform each other from time to time of 
the true state thereof, and of every other material circum- 
stance that may occur relative to this association. 

Thirteenth. That all manufactures of this country be sold 
at reasonable prices, so that no undue advantage be taken of 
a future scarcity of goods. 

Fourteenth. And we do further agree and resolve, that 
we will have no trade, commerce, dealings or intercourse 
whatsoever, with any colony or province, in North America, 
which shall not accede to, or which shall hereafter violate 
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this association^ but \eiU hold them as unworthy ot the 
rights of freemen^ and as inimical to the liberties of their 
country. 

In conclusion^ the association bound themselves to per- 
severe in these voluntary privations until their grievances 
should be redressed. 

Congress^ after adopting an address to the people of Great 
Britain, an address to the king, and one to the people of 
Canada, all distinguished by uncommon elegance and force 
of diction, and having resolved, that it was expedient to meet 
again in May of the succeeding year, adjourned on the 
twenty-sixth of October, and Mr. Hcwes returned to his 
home in North Carolina. 

In the ensuing spring, a convention of that colony was held 
at Newbern, wlien Mr. Hewes was elected a member of the 
continental congress about to assemble, and the general 
assembly approved of this choice, and at the same time 
resolved to adhere strictly to the non-importation agreement^ 
and to use what influence they possessed to induce the same 
observance in every individual of the province. 

Mr. Hewes attended accordingly at Philadelphia when the 
new congress assembled in May, and continued with them 
until tlieir adjournment, the last day of July. 

The battle of Lexington had occurred a few weeks before 
the meeting of congress, and tlic j&rst business that came 
before them was the examination of the depositions of wit- 
nesses, which at that period, or at least on that occasion, 
supplied the place of military reports, of the killed, wounded, 
and missing, as wxll as of the movements of the hostile forces. 

The first resolution of the congress was, however, not- 
withstanding the excitement naturally caused by the actual 
commencement of war^ to present another loyal and dutiful 
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address to the king ; at the same time, now first glancing 
at the possibility of a separation, in a recommendation to the 
provincial congress of New York to prepare vigorously fop 
defence^ "as it is very uncertain whether the earnest endea- 
vours of the congress to accommodate the unhappy differences 
between Great Britain and the ^oloilies by conciliatory 
measures, will bo successful.** 

The battle of Bunker's Hill, and the appointment of a 
commander in chief of the army, with a long list of major 
generals and brigadiers, in the succeeding month, placed the 
true nature of the contest more distinctly in the view of the 
people of America, and of the world. The society of friends, 
of which Mr. Hewes' parents had been members, as well as 
himself in his youth, were now straining every nerve in an 
effort to prevent the revolutionary and republican, and war- 
like doctrines of the times from gaining a reception among 
the quakers. The society was numerous, wealthy, and 
respectable, and its opposition was powerful and active. 
In the beginning of the year 1775, there had been a general 
convention of the "people called quakers" residing in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, which had put forth a " testimony,** 
denouncing) the congress and all its proceedings. This, 
however, had no effect on Mr. Hewes, or if any, not that 
intended. He broke entirely from communion with the 
quakers, and became not only a promoter of war, but a 
man of gayety and worldly habits, even to the extent of 
being a frequent visiter of the ladies, and partaking, with 
glee and animation, of the pleasures of the dance, in which 
he is said, after escaping from the restraints of his quaker 
education, to have taken much delight. 

In the recess of congress, between July and September, 
he did not return to North Carolina, bat made a visit to his 
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friends in New Jersey, and was'at hand when the next session 
was begun. 

He was placed on the committee of claims, and that 
charged with tiie fitting out of the armed vessels ordered to 
be built or equipped for congress — the germ of the United 
States' navy ; and thus he became in effect, and in the nature 
of his duties and responsibilities, the first secretary of the 
navy. 

In the commencement of the next year, Mr. Hewes, having 
attained great respect in congress by his ei^ellent qualities 
and habits of close attention to business, was chosen a mem- 
ber of the secret committee, a post of extreme difficulty, and 
great responsibility, and requiring the closest applicaltion. 

*It is within the recollection of some of the surviving pa- 
triots of this period, that Mr. Hewes was remarkable for a 
devotedness to the business of this committee, as complete as 
ever the most industrious merchant was known to give to his 
counting-house. 

After this time, he was generally appointed on the most 
important committees, such as that to concert with general 
Washington, a plan of operations for the ensuing campaign, 
the one entrusted with the difficult task of digesting a plan 
of confederation, another charged with the superintendence 
of the treasury, one raised for the purpose of inquiring into 
the causes of the miscarriages in Canada, and several others 
of less moment. 

Mr. Hewes was, during this period, a most active man of 
business ; the disbursements of the naval committee, were 
under his especial charge, and eight armed vessels were fitted 
out with the funds placed at his disposal. He was attentive 
also to the condition of North Carolina, then direfully dis- 
tracted with civil war, and menaced also by the common 
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enemy ; gunpowder and other munitions of war were sent by 
him at his own expense, but reimbursed afterwards by con- 
gressy to supply the exigencies of the republican troops in , 
that part of the country. 

He had the satisfaction of being present during all the 
debate on the question of declaring independence, and of 
voting in favour of the instant adoption of that imperishable 
manifesto, which has made the fourth ot July a jubilee for 
this nation. In voting on this side, he acted in accordance 
with a resolution passed by the North Carolina convention, 
on the twenty -second of April precftding, empowering the 
delegates from that colony to ^^ concur with those of the other 
colonies in declaring independency/' 

North Carolina had thus the merit of being the first one 
of the colonies which openly declared in favour of throwing 
off all connexion with Great Britain, a spirited and manly 
determination which entitles the leading men of that state to 
distinguished praise. Mr. Hewes^ by liis indefatigable exer- 
tions in the equipment of the naval armament, as well as by 
the fearless constancy with which he had advocated indepen- 
dence^ had acquired to a very gi^eat degree, the esteem and 
respect of the people whom he represented. In the beginning 
of the year 1777, therefore, he was again chosen a delegate, 
with such powers as to make whatever he and his colleagues 
might do in congress, obligatory on every inhabitant of the 
state. 

Mr. Hewes, however, did not accept this appointment. He 
left to his colleagues the tour of duty in congress, and devoted 
himself to his private affairs, and to the benefit of the state at 
home during the greater part of that year, and the whole of 
the next, nor did he resume his seat until the month of July, 
1779. He was at this time in very ill health, his constitu- 
Vol. v.— T 
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tion had been totally broken down, and lie Was able to gifo 
little more assistance to tbe public councils of the nation. 

His end was rapidly approaching ; the last vote given by 
him in congress was on the twenty-ninth of October, after 
which he was wholly confined to his chamber until the tenth 
of November, when he expired, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

On the day of his death, congress being informed of the 
event, and of the intention of his friends to inter his remains 
on the fdllowing day, resolved that they would attend the 
funeral with a crape round the left arm, and continue in 
mourning for the space of one month, that a committee 
should be appointed to superintend the ceremony, the Rev. 
Mr. White, their cliaplain, should officiate on the occasion, 
and that invitations should be sent to the general assembly 
and the president and supreme executive council of Pennsyl- 
vania, the minister plenipotentiary of France, and other per- 
sons of distinction. 

The funeral ceremonies were accordingly conducted with 
all the pomp and display which the simple manners and so- 
briety of temper, then prevalent in Philadelphia, would 
admit. A largo concourse of people, including all tbe dis- 
tinguished personages, civil and military, witnessed the in- 
terment of his remains in the burial ground of Christ church, 
and the outward sJmw of respect to his memory, was not, in 
this instance, forced or insincere. 

Mr. Hewes possessed a prepossessing figure and counte- 
nance, with great amenity of manners, and an unblemished 
reputation for probity and honour. He left a considerable 
fortune, but no children to inherit it. 

His death may be called untimely, when we reflect on the 
brighter prospects that soon after opened on the country to 
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I happiness he devoted himself wltb^ «iach scaI, and 
icb he would have found a caase of Infinite grHtitude 
lyi but in other respects, his end was.ntore seasonable 
that of some of liis compatriots wlio lived to endure old 
nflrmity, and want; lie was talcen in tlie meridian of 
lefulnesst but not before he had performed enough of 
« to this nation, to entitle him to her enduring and 
M recollection. 
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The life of John Penn affords another example of the 
natural powers of the mind rising in triumph over the defi- 
ciencies of education, and marching perseveringlj towards 
honours and distinctions, in spite of those obstacles which are 
most likely to restrain its energy, and paralize its efforts. 
While we contemplate, with wonder, the ascendency of the 
divine spark which animates and invigorates the mind of 
man, and teaches it to soar above the level to which it has 
been restricted by negligence or necessity, we cannot but 
admire the artificial exertions of the individual, without 
whose earnest co-operation, it would have been, extinguished 
by ignorance and imbecility. Few, indeed, are the instances 
in which a youth of literary deprivation leads to a life of 
professional distinction and political celebrity. I do not 
allude, of course, to the political demagogue, who rises upon 
the prejudices of the people, and, however ignorant he may 
be, supports himself, for a time, by the violence of his 
opinions, the bitterness of his vociferation, and the malig- 
nant spirit of his partisans. A youth of idleness, ignorance, 
and depravity, is the foundation upon which the principles of 
such a man are formed. The honest and efficient politician, 
whose elevation and integrity are independent of the vacilla- 
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years are devoted t/> tiie stud j of mankindy and to the acqQi- 
sition of knowledge from the lore of br>oks ; with the expan- 
sion of h'lH mind he imbibes the philosophy of jurisprudence, 
the sr:ience of government, and their pro[>er adaptation to 
the natural, the morale and the political conditions of man* 
The basiH of his elevation and his fame is not the transient 
breath of jKipular applause ; they rest u|Kjn matured know« 
ledge, fixed principles, and immutable laws. The formation 
of such a member of society is generally slow, but unfailing, 
commencing in the dawn of youth, and gathering accomo- 
lated energy as it moves onwards towards maturity. Bot 
brilliant exceptions are frequently discovered, and men who 
have passed their youthful days in obscurity and coropnlsorj 
idleness, as it regards the improvement of the mind, haro 
emerged, at a pnitracted epoch of life, frfim the darkness 
which surrounded them, and exhibited the triumphs of g^nfos 
over every obstacle which impedes its progress. 

Such a man was John Penn, a member of that illustrions 
assembly which originated and perfected the charter of oar 
independence. Although the veil of oblivion is thrown over 
the particulars of his useful life, and few materials exist for 
the biographer, yet enough circumstances have been pre- 
served to suggest a few reflections capable of invigorating 
the capacities more frequently planted by nature, than un- 
folded by cultivation. 

lie was born in the province of Virginia, and county of 
f'aroline, on the seventeenth day of May, 1741, being tiMi 
only child of Moses Penn, and Catharine, his wife, who was 
a daugliter of John Taylor, of the same state and county. 
Mr. Penn grew up towards manhood in the family of his 
father, and, from a striking defirienry of parental attention* 
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was neitlier 8ent to any of those seminaries in which a pro* 
per education could only be obtained, nor to acquire know- 
ledge in the study of a profession. At the age of eighteen 
years, when his father died, he had merely received two or 
tiiree years' instruction at a country school, whore he rapidly 
acquired the little knowledge it could confer. 

By the death of his fiitlicr, in 1759, young Penn became 
bis own guardian, and the solo manager of his patrimony, 
which was competent, but not large. If he had f>osses8ed 
any of those evil principles which so often spring from a 
neglected education, they would now have become manifest. 
Among all the snares and dangers which beset the path of 
the young and inexpcricnc ed, none are more efficacious, none 
more certain in their ruinous effects, than premature freedom 
of action, the loss of paternal direction, and tlio free posses- 
sion of pecuniary moans for administering to the violence of 
the passions, and maintaining the excitement of evil propen- 
sities. But the mind of Mr. Penn was cast in the mould of 
virtue; and if exclusion from the world had contracted his 
knowledge of men and things, it had also the beneficial effect 
of keeping him beyond tiie influence of pernicious examples. 

At that period books were scarce, and tlie small collection 
of his father was witiiout value ; but young Penn, animated 
by an ardent desire to improve his understanding, availed 
himself of bis vicinity to Edmund Pendleton, who was a 
relative of the family. This extraordinary man, and accom- 
plished lawyer, was one of the most distinguisiied statesmen 
of Virginia. He was appointed a member of the first con- 
gress in 1774, but in 1"75, declined a re-election on account 
of the state of his health. He was, for many years, one of 
the judges of the court of appeals of Virginia, with Blair 
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and Wythe, and was its president at the time of his death. 
In 1787 he was appointed president of the convention of 
Virginia, which met to consider the constitution of the 
United States, and all the weight of his talents and cha- 
racter aided its adoption. After the federal government 
was organized, he was, in 1789, appointed by Washington, 
district judge for Virginia, but he declined the office. In 
1798, when the difficulties between the United States and 
France approached almost to a rupture, the venerable pa- 
triarch, as he is properly termed by Mr. Adams, published 
a pamphlet protesting against a war with a sister republic. 
He died at Richmond, on the twenty-sixth of October, 
1803, in the eighty-third year of his age. In affording 
this brief sketch of the services of Edmund Pendleton, we 
have been guided by the recollection, that sickness, alone, 
prevented him from holding a more conspicuous station in 
these pages. 

The only library within the reach of young Penn, was 
that which belonged to his accomplished relative, and he 
was freely and liberally gratified with the use of it. Profit- 
ing with unremitting industry, by this solitary advantage, 
he soon conceived the arduous idea of adopting the profession 
of the law. This project in a youth whose early days had 
been absolutely destitute of instruction, whose subsequent 
education had been so contracted, and whose existing advan- 
tages were restricted to the use of a library, with no other 
guide to his studies than his natural good sense, portrayed the 
character of a mind at once formed for triumph, and destined 
to elevate its possessor. 

"There be some sports are painful; but their labour 
Delight in them sets off;" 
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and the laborum duice lenimen of Mi% Penn, in tlie progress 
of his studies, was the anticipation of future fame^ and the 
prospect of celebrity which was opened to his view through 
the long vista of the law. 

When he attained the age of twenty-one years, he enjoyed 
the reward of his unceasing application in his favourite pur- 
suit, by obtaining a license to become a practitioner of law. 
Possessing great genius and industry, he soon became emi- 
nent for his eloquence and skill, and suddenly began to reap 
the fruits of his professional labours and merit. To great 
fluency he added promptitude of mind ; and, in appropriate 
cases, never failed to employ the pathetic with equal force 
and propriety. He has been frequently known to draw 
tears from a court and jury, while his own were suffused by 
the sympathy of his sensations. This is not the parade of 
panegyric, but a fact to which distinguished living witnesses 
can bear testimony. 

His nearest relatives having removed to the province of 
North Carolina, Mr. Penn followed their example in the 
year 1774 ; and translated himself to new events, and to the 
study of new laws, with so much ease and celerity, that he 
immediately became as professionally eminent in that pro- 
vince as he had been in Virginia. 

It could not be exjiected that the comprehensive mind of 
Mr. Penn was inattentive to the progress of the political 
storm, which, after the most gloomy portents, now threatened 
to burst over the country. Although the particulars of his 
early individual opposition are unknown, it is obvious, from 
his subsequent appointments, that he maintained a conspi- 
cuous character as the opponent of tyranny and oppres- 
sion I and that his conduct, during the tumultuous scenes 
which preceded the revolution, excited the attention and 
Vol. V.-U 
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Admiration of his fellow-citizens. He was not, howeTfr, 
elected a delegate to tlie first congress ; but^ on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. CasewelU he was appointed, on tlie eighth of 
September, 1775, to supply the vacancy, and took his seat, 
as the representative of North Carolina, on the twelfth of the 
following October. In the subsequent year he inscribed his 
name upon a record of wrongs and rights, and a monument 
of political wisdom and personal devotion, which secured to 
it a never-dying reputation. He was successively re-elected 
to congress in the years 1777, 1778, and 1779, and performed 
the duties of his stsition with promptitude and fidelity. Pro- 
sent, with few intermissions during this long period, at the 
post of duty, he was extensively engaged in the current busi- 
ness of the iiouse, and zealously performed his portion of service, 
as a member of many important and secondary committees. 

In the year 1780, a heavy gloom overspread the face of 
American affixirs, from the total ruin and dispersion of 
the army under general Gates, at the battle of Camden. 
Nothing now prevented lord Cornwallis from proceeding on 
his long-projected expedition into North Carolina, but Ihe 
want of supplies for the army, which were on their way from 
Charleston. In the mean time, emissaries were sent into 
that state, with instructions to the friends of the British go- 
vernment to take arms, and seize the most violent of their 
persecutors, with all the magazines and stores for the use of 
the Americans, under an assurance that the British army 
would march, without loss of time, to their support. The 
severe measures adopted by the enemy, in relation to tbi 
estates and persons of those who remained faithful to the Ame- 
rican cause, had now caused an adherent to independence to 
be considered, in that portion of the country, as one who 
courted exile, poverty, and ruin. But, although many 
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yielded to temptation or to fear, and broke tlirough all the 
ties which bound them to their country, a great variety of 
illustrious sacrifices were made at tlic slirine of liberty* 

At length, lord Coniwallis, on the eighth of September, 
began his marcli from Camden, proceeding through the set- 
tlement of Waxhawa to Charlottetown, in the western part 
of North Carolina. When general Gates was defeated, and 
the enemy advanced into her territory. North Carolina, 
stunned by the blow, and almost defenceless, turned her eyes 
towards Mr. Penn, and invested him with powers, almost 
dictatorial. Authorized to seize or impress supplies, to re- 
animate resistance, and surrounded by discouraged friends, 
hopeless well-wishers, or inveterate foes, he had a task to 
perform, not less arduous than delicate, and not less distress- 
ing than indispensable. But nature had formed him for the 
effort: indefatigable, cheerful, extremely conciliating in his 
manners, firm in his political principles, and invigorated by 
an inextinguishable ardour, he passed through the crisis with 
honour to himself, and satisfaction to the state ; having ren- 
dered services essential for the prosecution of the war where 
its pressure was most severe, and contributing materially 
towards the establishment of that independence, to the decla- 
ration of which he had affixed his signature. 

The incursion of lord Comwallis was short and disastrous* 
The speedy reduction of the whole province was confidently 
expected, but, as an English historian remarks, to con- 
found human wisdom, and set at naught the arrogance and 
presumption of man, unexpected incidents daily arise in the 
affaii's of human life, which, conducted by an invisible hand, 
derange the best concerted schemes, as was exemplified in 
the event of the present expedition. The defeat of major 
FergoaoDy who had advanced by another rout into North 
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Carolinaf at King's Mountain ; tlie fall of that officer, and the 
destruction, captivity, or dispersion of his whole corps, ar- 
rested the career of the British, and compelled lord Corn- 
wallis, on the fourteenth of October, to retreat into South 
Carolina. 

The return of peace found Mr. Pcnn in the station of a 
private citizen, possessed of sufficient property, derived from 
his industry and patrimony ; tlie latter, hofWever, had been 
diminished, instead of increased, by the offices which he had 
filled. In that situation, blessed with a contented mind, and 
employed in discharging his private duties with innate bene- 
volence, he passed the remainder of his life, which terminated 
in the month of September, 1788. Ho died in the forty- 
seventh year of his ago. On the twenty-eighth of July, 176S, 
he was united to Susannah Lyme, and had three children, 
two of whom died unmarried. 

In the month of March, 1784, he accepted the office of 
receiver of taxes for the state of North Carolina, an appoint- 
ment of high trust and honour, upon which the operations 
of the financier, to a certain degt*ee, depended: hence it was 
made with great caution, and Mr. Morris deliberately se- 
lected the most upright and able individuals to aid his exer- 
tions in the collection of revenue. But the station was one 
of great perplexity, involving continual and unpleasant dis- 
cussions with the local government, and subjecting the agent 
to the ill effects of popular clamour, which universally 
attends the increase of taxation. The situation of the re- 
ceiver was, therefore, peculiarly painful: urged, on the one 
hand, by the requisitions and necessities of the general 
government, as well as the incessant solicitations of the 
financier, for support in his gigantic efforts; and on the 
other^ by his own patriotic feelings, and sense of official 
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duty, he was compelled to be the organ of censure and com- 
plaint to the legislature of liis state,, and to brave the oblo- 
quy of his fellow-citizens. North Carolina, being one 
among the great majority of states, which, while it eagerly 
maintained the cause of independence by resolves and de- 
clamation, withheld the only substantial means by which 
it could be effected, Mr. Penn resolved to resign an office, 
which neither proved serviceable to the public nor to him- 
self. On the fourth of April, 1784, he accordingly stated 
the reasons which influenced his resignation, to Mr. Mor- 
ris, who acceded to the strength and justice of his repre- 
sentations. 

It is at least doubtful^ whether mankind may not derive 
as much edification from examples like the present, as from 
the splendour of military exploits^ or even front the dis- 
coveries of philosophical research. They extend their 
benefits to more individuals, and excite more useful qualities, 
than a victory or the solution of a problem ; and they create 
a great number of citizens, unactuated by ambition, depend- 
ing on their own industry, and ready to serve their country 
from the best motives. They teach individuals, instead of 
despairing of their talents, to search their minds for that 
divine spark, which may enlighten them in efforts to make 
competence compatible with honesty, and patriotism with 
moderation ; and they ascertain a fact of great importance 
to society, that in all efforts for the acquirement or preser- 
vation of a free form of government, it is an error fatal to 
either end, and productive of the very evils intended to be 
removed, to suppose that mankind must be indebted for 
liberty to the talents and services of a few. A monopoly 
of merit, in such occurrences, is not less unfriendly to a just 
and equal government, than unfounded in fact ; and yet this 
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erroneous idea has frequently consigned nations, after having 
struggled through innumerable difficulties to achieve their 
own happiness, into the hands of avarice and anibition. To 
explode a doctrine whicli is not made true by being specious, 
nor harmless by its mischiefs, can only he effected by record- 
ing services, often more useful though less famous than those 
actions which historians seem to have selected, not because 
they shed upon mankind more happiness, but because they 
afford to composition more embellishments* 



EDWARD RUTLEDGE 



The delegates who signed the declaration of independence 
on behalf of the state of South Carolina^ were four in num-* 
ber, Edward Rutledge, Thomas Hetwabd^ Jr. Thomas 
Lynch, Jr. and Arthur Middxeton. 

Dr. John RutledgE) a native of Ireland, arrived and 
settled in South Carolina about the year 1735. He pursued 
the practice of physic with considerable success till shortly 
after his marriage with Sarah Hert, a lady of a respectable 
family, possessing what was then considered an independent 
fortune. She was a woman highly gifted by nature, and of 
a well cultivated mind ; to a strong intellect she united good 
manners and an amiable temper, and was distinguished 
through life for discretion, piety, and wisdom. Nor was it 
long before thefee virtues were put to a severe trial : at 
the age of twenty-seven she became a widow. with seven 
children, of whom the eldest was John, celebrated for his 
eminent services during, and subsequent to, the revolution- 
ary war; the youngest was Edward, the subject of this bio- 
graphical sketch. 
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Edward Rutledge was born in the city of Charleston, 
in the month of November, 1749. Of his early years, little 
more is remembered than the vivacity of his manners, the 
docility of his disposition, and his filial affection and obedi- 
ence. His tutor was David Smith of New Jersey, who was 
said to be an able instructor in the learned languages ; and 
although his pupil does not appear to have been what would 
now be termed a finished classical scholar, yet as he possess- 
ed both industry and capacity, it is probable his attainments 
were much above mediocrity: indeed, whatever advantage 
he may have possessed in the abilities of his preceptAr, and 
the quickness of his own understanding, the term of his 
academic studies was not sufficiently protracted to mature 
his scholarship. Being destined to the profession of the law^ 
and the numerous family of his mother pointing out the pro- 
priety of his making the earliest exertions for self-advance- 
ment, he was at an early age placed with his elder brother, 
who was at that period, or was rapidly becoming, the most 
distinguished pleader at the Charleston bar. With so .bril- 
liant and successful an example constantly before him, and 
with the prospect of a brother's patronage and assistance in 
the future prosecution of his profession, he had great incite- 
ment to self-improvement, and gave many tokens of his 
future eminence ; but although Coke, Bacon, and other mas- 
ters of the law were not neglected, a considerable portion of 
his time was certainly devoted to the cultivation of his fame, 
and of those graces of elocution for which he was afterwards 
flo conspicuous. To complete his legal education, he was 
sent to England in the year 1769, and was [entered a 
student at the Temple: his attendance upon the courts of 
law, and the houses of parliament, was unremitting, and he 
now had frequent opportunities of witnessing the oratorical 
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exertions of Dunning, Wedderburne, Thurlow, Manftfieldy 
Cambden, and Chatham, (the brilliant characters of the 
day,) by which his taste was materially improved^ and 
his mind enlarged. His successful representation of the 
peculiar manner of some of those eminent men, after a 
lapse of twenty years, proves that he was an attentive ob- 
server. 

After the requisite number of terms, he was called to the 
bar before bis departure from England, and having returned 
home, commenced the practice of law in 1773. Notwith- 
standing the supposed dryness and certain drudgery of the 
law, apparently so little suited to his gay and lively genius^ 
he seemiR to have devoted his time and talents fairly to his 
profession, to have launched forth with great spirit and con- 
fidence, and to have been rewarded with the applause be- 
stowed by his fellow citizens upon his earliest eif<»rts. He 
could not, at the age of twenty-tliree years, be a profound 
jurist, but his mind was naturally sound and logical ; pos- 
sessing considerable fltiency of speech, quickness of appre- 
hension, an exuberant fancy, an expressive countenance, an 
harmonious voice, and altogether what might be termed a 
graceful delivery. He never failed to dazzle where he did 
not convince, and, whatever were the merits of the case, 
those of the orator were seldom denied. It may prove bene- 
ficial to those diffident young lawyers, who are occasionally 
perplexed with a confusion of ideas at which they have sensi- 
bility enough to be distressed, to notice the relative opinion of 
Mr. Rutledge: he often remarked, that in the early period of his 
career, he had been more than once in the awkward predica- 
ment of being oppressed with his own incoherence, but re- 
flecting that few of a large audience could immediately per- 
ceive what was sense or the reverse, that those who were 
Vol. v.— X 
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capable o( thus discriminating, were probably the nest 
generous and indulgent to youthful orators, and that it was 
necessary at all events to succeed in his profession, he made 
it a positive rule never to sit down, or to hesitate, or half^ 
but to talk on, and brave it out with the best countenance 
he could assupne. His advice was, not in any case whatever 
to write speeches for the purpose of committing them to me- 
mory, observing very justly, that although written speeches 
may have succeeded in the days of Pericles, in our times 
more promptness is indispensable to the despatch of forensic 
business; and that the very encomiums which are attracted 
by the first written speeches of a lawyer, operate to the dis- 
couragement of those future extemporaneous exertions, which 
will exhibit him as unequal to himself, but without which he 
cannot conduct an extensive practice. 

He was thus advancing with rapidity to professional emi- 
nence, when ho was summoned by his countrymen to exert 
his talents on a more splendid theatre, to relinquish bis pri- 
vate concerns, and take his seat in the great council of the 
nation, which assembled at Philadelphia, in 1774. This was 
the most exalted proof that could be given of the popularity 
of Mr. Rutledge, and of the general esteem in which he was 
held. In ordinary times, ordinary men may, and often do, 
attain the highest honours and employments of the state; 
their political success is generally owing to a certain for- 
wardness in putting forth pretensions, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, would bewithheld or discountenanced ; but which 
when pushed with the customary pertinacity, and having ra- 
ference only to the common routine of legislation, the indnl* 
gence, or the good nature, or the indifference, of the com- 
munity many tolerate and sanction ; — perhaps also, we most 
in candour confess, that in this, as in every great ecmmanityi) 
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a certain portion of it feels a kind of personal interest in siip^ 
porting the claims of mediocrity, and widening the path to 
public stations ; hence a seat in the national legislature may 
not famish an unequivocal proof, or even a verjt strong pre- 
sumption, of merit Very difierent is the case where the in- 
dependence of the country is endangered, and. important 
rights and interests are to be discussed ; the people are then 
more particular in the choice of their representatives, and 
seldom want sagacity to make the proper selection. The 
congresses of 1774, 1775, and 1776, and at a later period, 
the convention which formed the Federal Constitution, fully 
exemplify these remarks, and support the distinction. Wo 
may hope that our great national assembly will always con- 
tain, as it hitherto has done, a sufficient portion of wisdom 
and intelligence successfully to conduct our affairs, but we 
shall seldom see the intellectual character and strength of the 
union exhibited to so much advantage as they were at those 
periods. No parties then existed to limit and contract the 
sphere of selection — apolitical honours were to be attained 
at the risk of property, liberty, and life, — sound heads 
and stout hearts alone were candidates for preferment — ^and 
the feeble, whether in mind or in spirit, shrunk from compe-^ 

tition. 

Among those, who, from a just perception of their own 
abilities, were induced to proffer their services in the fore-« 
most ranks of patriotism, few were better qualified to main- 
tain the rights, and sustain the character of the country, 
than Edward Rutledge. To the ardour of youth he added 
no inconsiderable degree of prudence ; he was neither rash 
nor diffident, and although his enemies (for he was too zeal- 
ous not to have enemies) charged him with vanity and self- 
sufficiency^ he appears always to have been a candid listeuei: 
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tu the reason and experience of others ; and if it be consider- 
ed a high honour, as it undoubtedly was, that so young a 
man was associated with Middleton, Lynch, John Rutledgey 
and Gadsden, the circumstance of his being coeval on the 
poll will deservedly raise him in our estimation. The mer- 
chants, who were at this time a numerous and influential 
portion of the community, deprecated a total interdiction of 
trade with Great Britain, and, uniting with others in tlie 
colony, made strong opposition to Mr. Rutle^lgc, who was 
more forward than his colleagues in announcing, with cha- 
racterisric candour, his opinion in favour of that expedient. 
He tested his judgment in preferring permanent benefit to 
temporary relief, and contributed in a material degree to ex- 
cite in others that tone and feeling which bore us triumphant- 
ly through the difficulties which were increasing with an ap- 
palling rapidity. 

It is difficult to ascertain what particular line of conduct 
he pursued in the congress of 1774, as one of the first resolu- 
tions of that enlightened body, without which the nation 
would not have been saved, was to debate witli closed doors; 
and this measure was accompanied by an agreement of secrecy 
among its members. He appears, however, from one of his 
letters to the late judge Bee, a friend upon whose discretion 
the utmost reliance could be placed, that he was not attached 
to the most violent party. In this letter, dated October, 
1774, he observes, •< I long to tell you what we have done, 
but am prevented, from silence having been imposed upon us 
all by consent, the first week in congress; tliis, however, I 
may say, that the province will not be able to account fur 
our conduct until we explain it, though it is justifiable upon 
the strictest principles of honour and policy. DonH be 
alarmed ; we have done no mischief though I am sare, if, 
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Mr. -*^>- had had his way, we should. But yoa may thank 
your stars you sent prudent men; and I trust that the 
youngest is not the least so. The gentleman to whom you 
Jiave alluded is, if possible, worse than eTer ; more violent, 
more wrong-headed. But I do not mean to censure others ; 
sufficient for me if 1 pursue a right Jino, and meet with the 
approbation of my countrymen." 

The person alluded to in this extract was, no doubt, gene- 
ral Gadsden, with whom, it has been asserted, from his ex- 
cessive violence in politics, and his great appi*ehen8ion of 
being supposed to be under the guidance of others, it was 
difficult to act. Whether or not such opinion is correctly 
founded, tliis is not the place minutely to inquire, but we 
have Inserted in the Appendix, some remarks which we think 
due to tlie character of a man, who, whatever may have been 
his failings, deserved well of his country. He was truly a 
steady patriot and a bold spirit: ready to dare and to suffer 
every extremity in the cause of his country, he contributed 
largely, by his example, to mature the measures of the revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Rutledge soon after received the approbation for 
which he expressed a solicitude, being formally thanked, 
with the other delegates, by the provincial congress, and 
again appointed a member of the next continental congress.^ 
Before he returned thither, an incident occurred which tends 
to elucidate the principles that governed liim, and evince the 
firmness of his character. 

In the early stages of the revolution it inevitably resulted 
that power was usurped, in the first instance, by a portion 
of tlie community, under the supposed 'Or pretended sanction 
of the people, which it was impossible regularly to obtain ; 
and that afterwards this power, by acquiescence, was con- 
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sidered as fairly derived and conferred. Ti^as a Charleston 
meeting Invited a more general meeting of the inhabitantsi 
by delegates, the number and apportionment of whom it un- 
dertook to establish ; and these, when assembled, professed, 
themselves the representatives of the country at large, styled 
themselves a provincial congress, and gave almost unlimited 
authority to their general committee, and their committee of 
safety. It was absolutely necessary to pursue this course, 
or abandon the cause altogether ; and every political revolu* 
tion must ^ave some beginning of the same nature. But 
when the powers of government, however irregularly ob- 
tained, were distributed to the various committees and sub- 
committees, Mr. Rutledge invariably advocated a strict 
adiierence to the autiiorities thus constituted, and was little 
disposed to consult* on all occasions, the clamour of the 
peo}>Ie, when opposed to those to whom they bad given 
power and authority to act in their behalf. In fact, although 
he possessed sound whig principles, and could not be sur- 
passed in his exertions to support and defend them, he was 
not less zealous in his opposition, nor firm in his detestation^ 
towards the ascendency of a mob, or an illegal attempt tp 
coerce tlie constituted autiiorities. Had Mr. Rutledge been 
an actor in the French revolution, he would have been one 
of the earliest victims of the Jacobin club. 

It appears that the body in South Carolina, called the 
provincial congress, appointed a general committee in 
Charleston, to exercise, during the recess of the former,^ 
almost all the powers of government, which however prodi- 
gious, were perhaps necessary for the accomplishment of their 
purposes. Amongst other matters, they were particularly 
charged with the duty of practically directing the principles 
of what was termed the Association, or to superintend the 
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enforcement of the act of non-importation, l^n the return 
home of a family with their coadi^ horses^ and household fur- 
niture, constituting part of their usual domestic establiiihment, 
it was made a question for the committee, whethw these 
should be considered as goods, wares, and merchandise, (the 
words of the act of association,) and whether they should, un- 
der the circumstances of tiie case, be prevented from landing? 
The committee determined that these articles did not epme 
within the spirit and meaning of the act, although they might 
be included in the letter, and that a rigid adherence to the 
letter would be an absurdity, because it would exclude arms 
and gunpowder, which were objects of the first necessity. 
This decision was not satisfactory to the people, and a town 
meeting was called to induce, or compel, the committee to 
rescind their resolution. ' Upon this occasion, Mr. Rutledge 
stood forward with great firmness in support of the committee, 
and though hitherto nursed by popular favour, and possessing, 
in the highest degree, the esteem and confidence of the public, 
he was received with shouts, and, as it is said, more humiliating 
marks of disapprobation. Undismayed by this uncourteous 
reception, he urged his points with spirit, eloquence, and 
ability, although without success. After commenting at 
large upon the meaning of the association act, which, as a 
member of congress, he had assisted in framing, and show- 
ing that it was giving to it an extravagant construction to 
apply it in the present instance, he concluded by observing, 
that where no corrupt motives were insinuated, or could be 
suspected, it would be subversive of all order, and bring their 
own authority into utter contempt, rendering them incapable 
ef acting for the service of the community, if, in every case 
where their detehnination was misunderstood or disrelished. 
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they were to be appealed frpin, overruled, and disgraced. 
The qaestion was decided against him bj a inajority of one. 
Soon after this transaction he repaired to the congress of 
the united provinces, in which he is known to have been an 
active and efficient member ; but we are unacquainted with the 
details of his conduct, owing to the secrecy which was still 
prudently preserved. As the subjoined letter to Mr. Bee, 
written during the session, affords a pretty fair specimen of 
' his familiar epistolary style, it cannot be unacceptable. It 
is dated on the twenty-fifth of November, 1775. 

^* I should have done myself the pleasure of writing to you 
by the return of the express, but was so ill at that time, that 
I found it impossible. I am now much better, bat still 
greatly distressed with a cough, which I see no prospect of 
getting rid of till I bend my course to a warmer and better 
climate. So much for myself. 

^^ Some time last summer, the officers at Boston fitted out 
a large schooner, and despatched her to Ireland for a supply 
of tongues, wines, &c.; on her return a few days ago, she was 
intercepted by one of our armed vessels in continental pay, 
and brought into harbour, with all her prog, and an abundance 
of letters from gentlemen in Ireland to their friends in Bos- 
ton. These letters have been opened, and have afibrded 
much amusement and some intelligence ; we find by then, 
that administration are determined, at all events, to attempt 
the reduction of America ; that Boston will be made strong 
by twenty-two or twenty-five thousand men, in the GOiirsd 
of next winter and spring ; that lord Kinmore has added 
to the king's bounty, that of ten and sixpence per man^ hv 
all who shall enlist under major Roche; that the city of 
Cork has followed the example, but more extensively; that 
lord Bellamont has the direction of the recruiting parties 
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in that part of tlie kingdom ; that the Roman Catholie prieata 
have been applied to, to stimulate their flocks against us, 
\rhich they have promised to do if the regiments to be raised 
be officered bj. gentlemen of their religious persuasion ; in 
shorty that all the powers of hell are to be let loose upon us. 
On the other handyintelligence, by the same conveyance, in- 
forms us that all the whigs in the kingdom, (a very few 
excepted,) are warmly interested in our cause; that the com- 
mon people are not less well affected ; that several towns 
have resolved not to permit any officers to recruit amongst 
them, and have destroyed the drums of those who have been 
hardy enough to attempt it ; and that the dislike to the 8er« 
vice is so great and so general^ that those employed therein 
meet with little or no success. So much for Irish politics. 

V^ Tou will, no doubt, ere this reaches you, have heard of 
our having taken Chamblee and St John's. We are in 
daily expectation of hearing of the fall of Montreal and 
Quebec. I have that expedition much at heart, for I really 
think, and have long thought, that America will be saved 
in Canada. It may put reconciliation to a greater distance, 
as his majesty will find great difficulty to persuade himself 
to part with arbitrary power, though it were established but 
in an acre of ground ; however, it will make the cure radical, 
whenever it is effected ; and really, we have lived in so un- 
settled a condition, for such a length of time, that I now 
wish to fight it fairly out, and either establish a connexion 
consistent with the principles of liberty, and placed upon a 
permanent basis, or have nothing more to do with them ;— 
the latter I think most likely to be the case. The destruc- 
tion of our towns, and the wanton manner in which it has 
been effected, a mode of warfare totally exploded among 
civilized nations, give us little reason to think that they will 
Vol. V — Y 
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attempt to make peace; indeed, if it be not soon set about^ 
it will be in vain to wish for it for a long while ; the minds 
of the people will be so inflamed by the acts of cruelty 
hitherto exercised, and daily committing against them, that 
they will not endure a connexion with. men of such savage 
dispositions.'' 

If Mr. Rutledge did return to South Carolina, according 
to the desire expressed in the above letter, he could not have 
remained there long, as he is known to have taken an active 
part in the transactions of the ensuing year, and particularly 
in the discussions which preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The resolution of congress, recommending the 
several provinces to erect permanent governments instead of 
the temporary institutions which then existed, was considered 
by that body, and by ail America, as decisive of that event, 
and we find Mr. Rutledge associated with John Adams, and 
Richard Henry Lee, to draw a suitable preamble to it. He 
is said, together with many others, to have proposed some 
alterations to the original report of this celebrated declara- 
tion, but we are neither acquainted with their nature nor 
success. Full credit must certainly be given to Mr. JeflTerson 
for the structure and wording of the draught, although in the 
enumeration of grievances, many members probably contri- 
buted their mite, and helped to swell the catalogue. Imme- 
diately after the adoption of tins bold measure, misfortunes 
thickened so fast upon us, in the defeat of our army on Long 
Island, the derangement of our finances, and the consequent 
disaffection of large portions of the community, that many 
began to think the act was premature, if not inexpedient and 
rash. But congress soon showed that they had not acted 
from a short-lived ebullition of spirit, but from a steady, 
deep-rooted courage, which adversity might prove, but could 
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not shake. All their proceedings were marked by a dignity 
and firmness worthy of the cause in which they were engaged^ 
and of every praise which a grateful posterity can bestow. 

The British^ deeming it a favourable crisis to renew their 
negociations for peace^ or rather their intrigues to create 
divisions amongst us, a committee of congress was appoint* 
ed^ at the request of lord Howe^ to confer with him on the 
proposals lie should make ; and Dr. Franklin^ John Adams^ 
and Mr. Rutledge, were deputed for that purpose. The con- 
ference^ as had been anticipated, was productive of no bene- 
ficial result. We may safely presume, from the characters 
of the commissioners, that our rights and grievances were 
ably and eloquently portrayed; such, indeed, we are in- 
formed was the fact, and that the junior member took a very 
active part in the discussion ; but we possess no particulars 
further than the report to congress, already before the public. 
Mr. Rutlcdge, however, who was always a free talker upon 
revolutionary topics, was accustomed to relate an anecdote 
of Dr. Franklin, very characteristic of that extraordinary 
u man, and which does not appear to have been elsewhere 
noticed. 

Upon taking leave of lord Howe, his lordship politely sent 
the commissioners to New York in his own barge, and just 
as they were approaching the shore, the doctor began to chink 
some gold and silver coin in his breeches pocket, of which, 
upon their arrival at the wharf, hei very formally offered a 
handful to the sailors . who had rowed the boat. The com- 
manding officer not permitting them to accept the money, 
the doctor very deliberately replaced it in his pocket : when 
questioned by his associates upon so unexpected a procedure^ 
he observed, ^< As these people are under the impression that 
we have not a farthing of hard money in the country, I 
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thought I would convince them of their mistake ; I knew, at 
the same time, that I risked nothing by an offer which their 
regulations and discipline would not permit them to accept" 
With this light anecdote we must conclude^ with regret, all 
that we have to relate respecting Mr. Rutledge whilst in 
congress ; and^ as Americans, we must be satisfied to forego 
the gratification, derivable from a particular knowledge of 
the conduct and speeches of the distinguished patriots of that 
assembly, under the conviction which every reflecting mind 
must feel, that a public es^hibition of their proceedings would 
have produced parties among the people, and perhaps such 
incurable jealousies and divisions, as would have proved fatal 
to the prosperity of the rising republic. 
Mr. Rutledge was again appointed to congress in the year 

1779, but sickness compelled him to return home before he 
bad reached the then seat of the general government. In- 
deed, from the time of his leaving congress in 1777, the 
affairs of his own state were becoming highly criticaL The 
population of South Carolina not being in proportion to the 
6pirit of its citizens, the British supposed that its conquest 
could with certainty be effected ; and commencing their ope- 
i*ations with great vigour, had apparently accomplished* their 
imdertaking, by the surrender of Charleston in the year 

1780. Previous to this event, the enemy had made several 
incursions, but were compelled to retreat. In 1779f they 
landed at Port Royal island with a party of regular troops 
under miyor Beard, and in order to dislodge them, it was 
advisable to make a large draught from the Charleston 
militia. Mr. Rutledge, who was always active in civil or 
ilillitary services, at that time commanded a company in the 
ancient battalion of artillery. His friend, Thomas Hey ward* 
kisb a signer of the Declaration of Independence, commanded 
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another ; and it was highly aflTecting and animating to see 
them both marching to the attack. The result is well kiiown: 
the enemy, composed of well disciplined troops, and equal in 
number — certain of victory, owing to the different qualities 
of the respective forces, and the advantages of position which 
they possessed — and possessing assurance enough to propose 
a surrender at discretion — were, nevertheless^ defeated and 
driven from the island. If, from the small number of forces 
engaged, this was not a battle to become very famous in the 
world, the individual danger was not thereby diminished ; 
nor ought the glory to be less, than when larger armies are 
in conflict, and more important consequences ensue : at any 
rate, our troops acquired all the reputation which it was pos- 
sible to do, in their situation. 

in the month of May, 1780, Charleston surrendered. 
Whilst it was closely invested, Mr. Rutledge was ordered 
by general Lincoln, the commander of the American forces, 
to endeavour to elude the vigilance of the enemy, and hasten 
the march of the troops which were advancing to the relief 
of the garrison. A similar attempt had been previously 
executed with success, by his friend general Thomas Pinck- 
ney; but he, less fortunate, was taken prisoner. He was 
soon afterwards sent to St. Augustine, in company with 
others, who were termed dangerous rebels, where he was 
detained near twelve months before he was exchanged. With 
the other captives, he was landed at Philadelphia, in the 
neighbourhood of which he resided with his very particular 
friends, general C. C. Pinckney, and general Thomas Pinck- 
nejf at that time prisoners, and their respective families, 
about six months ; a house having been loaned to them near 
Gtermantown, by the late respectable and benevolent Dr. 
Logan. As soon as circumstances permitted, he proceeded 
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to the- south, where the American armies, under Greene, 
Sumptcr, and Marion, were beginning to make a successful 

. struggle. Before the evacuation of Charleston, the country 
was so far in possession of the Americans, as to enable the 
citizens of Carolina to restore civil government ; and Mr. 
Rutledge, in 1782, was one of the representatives who were 
convened at the village of Jacksouborough. The arrange- 
ments of this assembly respecting confiscations and banish- 
ments, although they would have been in the usual order of 
things during civil wars in other parts of the world, were 
soon severely reprobated by the liberality and humanity of 
the citizens of South Carolina, and were finally repealed, 
with few exceptions, and with some loss to the state ; so that 
if there was error, for which there was surely great excite- 
ment, if not justification, it was speedily rectified. Mr. 
Rutledge had seen and sufiered so much distress, that he 
could not but feel highly indignant at the disaffection and 
treachery of those who were supposed, in a great degree, to 
have contributed to produce it; and departing, no doubt, 

. from the sound principles of civil liberty for which he had 
been so zealous an advocate, he assented to a bill of pains 
and penalties. In the application, however, of an act so in- 
consistent with the correct notions on this subject which now 
prevail, he was governed by his characteristic benevolence- 
and goodness of heart ; he strenuously advocated the exemp- 
tion of all those, the peculiarity of whose circumstances ren- 
dered their conduct in any degree excusable, or who had any 
plausible pretence for not joining the standard of their coun- 
try. Soon after the adjournment of this enraged assembly, 
the city of Charleston was evacuated by the British, (De- 
cember, 1782,) and Mr. Rutledge returned with joy and 
triumph, to the place of his nativity, which contained bis 
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dearest friends and relations. Amongst these, not the least 
interesting, was his venerable motlier. Slie had endured 
some persecution from the Britisli, not for her good will to 
the cause of America, for tliat could not be otherwise, but 
for her supposed power and capacity to aid that cause. The 
commandant of Charleston had ordered her to be removed 
from her country residence, and confined to the limits of the 
town, upon the suggestion that much was to be apprehended 
from a woman like Mrs. Rutledge. He did not distinctly 
state the nature of his apprehensions, but they were a flat- 
tering testimonial that the talents, for which we have already 
given her credit, were peculiarly great. 

Mr. Rutledge was now actively and successfully engaged, 
in the practice of his profession, and services in the state 
legislature, and so continued for seventeen years : although, 
during this long period, he led a very laborious and useful 
life, taking every day deeper root in the affections of the 
community, yet so little variety was there in that life, so 
little marked, was it, by striking incidents, or uncommon 
achievements, that the particular detail of it might not be very 
interesting. The daily exercises of liberality, unremitted 
benevolence, and disinterested exertions in behalf of the 
widow and the orphan, and the helpless of every description, 
and an almost self-devotedness to relatives and friends, must 
. necessarily fix an indelible impression in the hearts of those 
who surrounded him, and who felt the influence and benefit 
of his virtues ; but they furnish no trait to dazzle or attract 
the world at large. Of his conduct as a public man, in the 
state legislature, more notice may be expected. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that, of all the states in the 
Union, those who suffered most from British rapacity and 
intestine^ warfare, were South Carolina and Georgia, inas- 
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much as they were more nearly conquered than any of the 
others, and their wealth consisted of that species of property 
most exposed to injury and destruction. Hence^ at the re- 
storation of peace, it was a subject of infinite difficulty to adjust 
the concerns of debtor and creditor ; the former would have 
been reduced to absolute insolvency and misery, had the law 
been permitted to take its usual course ; the latter, who had 
been half ruined by payments in depreciated paper, were clamo- 
rous for whatever balance still remained due to them. In this 
melancholy and unusual posture of things, Mr. Rutledge took 
what he intended to be, a middle ground ; and there being no 
specie in the country, he acceded to the law which enabled 
the debtor to tender property. This had the effect of shut- 
ting up the courts of justice, or of putting a stop to all suits^ 
and was therefore an unwise measure, although (as has been 
amply shown by Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. Hammond,) 
not repugnant to the treaty of peace. When, however, the 
debtors, who were principally planters, were desirous of in- 
troducing slaves from Africa to supply the losses they had 
sustained during the war, and to enable them, as they sug- 
gested, to pay their debts, he made the most determined 
and successful opposition to that expedient whenever it was 
proposed, as it frequently was by a large portion of the 
legislature. He considered the existence of slavery in the 
southern states as an evil entailed upon us by our British an- 
cestors, upon whom all the original sin rests ; and although it 
be an evil for which the wisest and most philanthropic can 
devise no adequate remedy, or one not worse than the disease 
itself, he would never consent to its increase or extension. 
Upon this point he was inflexible ; and it was not till after 
his decease that a different policy was listened to by those, 
who had previously been guided by his eloquent reasoning. 
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He gave his asssnty in favour of debtors^ to an instalment 
law, which allowed only certain portions of debts to be ex- 
acted, upon security being given for the whole ; and which 
was, probably, the least excei)tionable mode of interference 
tliat could be established on the subject. Upon its expira- 
tion, he opposed any further interference, such as valuation 
bills, &c. &c. and maintained that the law ought to pursue 
its fair, but rigorous, operations. He shortly after was a 
zealous advocate for the adoption of the Federal Constitution^ 
which put an end to all attempts of a similar nature* No 
measure of any importance was adopted by the legislature^ 
without his taking an active part in it ; a great number ori- 
ginated with himself. His activity was incessant; his facility 
in transacting business scarcely equalled ; his influence in 
the house proportioned to his high character, acknowledged 
talents, and great experience ; and to use the language of Dr. 
Ramsay, a contemporary witness, " for the good obtained, 
and the evil prevented, his memory will be long respected by 
his countrymen.** 

When hostilities commenced between France and England, 
as it was impossible thnt American feelings should be per- 
fectly neutral, he may be classed with those wiio were enthu- 
siastic in their wishes for the success of the former ; but he 
never forgot what was due to his countiy ; and the indigna- 
tion of no man was more strongly excited by the conduct of 
Mr* Crenet, and of the French Directory. On the other hand, 
he considered our treaty with Great Britain of 1796, as 
making too great a sacrifice to that nation: perhaps the op- 
pasition he made to it tended in some degree to alienate him 
from the venerable statesman who was the framer of it, and 
with whom he had been in habits of intimacy, when associated 
in the congress of 17T4. His merits he always took pleasure 
Vol. v.— Z 
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in descanting upon ; and lio never ceased to respect him, 
although lie thought he liad eired as a politician. In matters 
of this nature, as to what will be the precise operation of a 
treaty or any other act of policy, the most clear sighted see 
but a little distance ; and it must be left to time or chance ta 
distribute the palm of wisdom. It may with truth be affirmed, ^ 
that as Mr. Ilutlcdgo was certainly governed by no party, or 
factious or interested motives, if the evils which had been 
apprehended from the measure in question have not been 
realized, no person could rejoice more sincerely than lie did 
at the failure of his anticipations, which were, at the same 
time, those of a large portion, probably a majority, of the 
American people. 

He never sought ufliccs, nor apjieared desirous of public 
honours. Those which the state could confer, he always 
might readily have obtained. When the battalion of artil- 
lery, in which he always served, was constituted a regiment, 
he was immediately elected its colonel ; and when his friend, 
general C. C. Finckney, left the senate, he supplied the 
vacancy. 

In the year 1798 he retired from tlie profession of the law, 
and was elected governor of tbo state ; but he lived to com- 
plete only half the term for which he had been appointed* 
His constitution, never strong, was materially shattered by 
hereditary gout; and his increasing debility was apparent to 
all who saw him. lie, nevertheless, continued to perform 
the duties of his station with his wonted activity and cheer- 
fulness; but, at length, during the sitting of the legislature 
at Columbia, his indisposition was such as to make bun 
anxious to return to Charleston, where he had left his family. 
The state constitution, however, requiring that the go- 
venior should for that period remain at the seat of govern- 
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ment, he felt some scruples at violating the constitution (that 
is9 the mere letter of it,) without the sanction of the two po- 
pular branches of the legislature, and contrary to the ad- 
vice of a friend, communicated to them his intention of re- 
turning iiome, under the expectation that they would readily 
express theh* approbation. But, as his adviser had antici- 
pated, (for the clamour of party was beginning to rage with 
fury,) a sort of cavilling debate arose as to the power of the 
house to absolve from a constitutional injunction; upon 
which, the motion to approve of the governor's departure^ 
although it would have been carried if continued, was indig- 
nantly withdrawn. The governor was somewhat mortified 
at this conduct, and, determined not to furnish the least han- 
dle for censure, he remained until the time of adjournment* 
On his way to Charleston, he sufiered inconveniences from 
excessive rains and cold, which he was ill qualified to endure^ 
and isoon after he arrived at his house, was unable to rise 
from his bed. He bore his last illness with great fortitude, 
and expired on the twenty-third day of January, 1800. 

Military and other funeral honours, of course, followed 
his decease ; and it was not a less necessary consequence of 
that event, that so amiable, so benevolent, and so good a 
man, should be deeply lamented. It was, in truth, a great 
shock to the community ; for although others might have had 
equal claims to respect and esteem, no one was so much and 
80 generally beloved. 

The strong feeling which the death of Mr. Rutledge ex- 
cited in the public mind, rendered it probable that a monu- 
ment would bo erected to his memory; and a native of 
Charleston, entirely disconnected with the family of the 
d^ased, prepared the Latin epitaph which is subjoined^ 
and of which, a translation will be found in the Appendix. 
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Although the design was not carried into execution, it con- 
tains a just outline of the cliaracter and services of the pa- 
triot, and may be resorted to liereafter, when the busts and 
statues of our political fathers siiall be placed in those mag- 
nificent building? with which our cities may be adorned. 

Carus, quod speranius, Deo ; 

Carus patrisB, propinquis, amicis, 

Ob pietatem, virtutem, ingenium, bcnevolentiam. 

Hoc sub marmorc requiescit 

Anno istatis quinquagesimo, (heu quam immaturo !) 

ademptus, 

EDVARDUS RUTLEDGE, 

Civis optimus, Vir egrcgius ; 

I)e omnibus bene meritus, omnibus roaxime 

deflendus. 
Yix juvenis, inter viros prasclaros, quibus salos reipublice 
nostris nascentis commissa fuit, ascriptus, sseviente bello 
memorabili cum rege populoque Britannico, non minimis ille 
eloquentia qu^m alii armis, sestrenuum libcrlatis dcfensorem 
pra&buit ; et post helium felicitor gestum, libcrtatemque maxi- 
mlcum glori^ vindicatam, in urbem suam redux, nullum bonl 
dvis officium non suscepit, aut suscepttim, non ornavit. Nee 
in rebus publicis versatus, privatis non vacavit, aut concili- 
andse amicitise occasionem datam non avide amplexus est : 
ut ciim nipper ob tot tantasque virtutes, consentiente omnium. 
Toce» dignus visus est qui civitati, periculis undique obsits 
prasesset, incertum sit utrum plausu publico, an privata l9ti- 
ti^y magis excipiretur. 

Si non it a cvitare iiotuit, sereno tamcn vultu, animequa 
epnstanti mortem aspicere^ didicerat ; adc6que ci^m diQs vUn 
ultUauf non ter niit, ut primus »terniB felieitatis vMleretarr 
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Quem Deus amavit, suo tempore ad se recepit: restat 
tamen, semjierque restabit talium virtutum memoria, et tam 
dilecti capitis dcsiderium. 

Abi, lector, hujusce erga Deum pietatis, erga homines 
benevolentise, semiilus. Sic ille, etsi mortiius, adhuc vivet; 
sic tUy quem amisisti adhuc servabis; sic nomen Dei ab 
utroque laudibus efferetur. 

Marmor quod spectas^ 

Poni curavere 

Legum-periti Carolopolitani, 

Inter quos 

Ipse legis-peritus doctus, facundus, acutus, 

Primas fere partes facile sibi vindicans^ 

Diu et sine invidia floruit 

That Edward Rutledge possessed eminent virtues, both as 
a public and private character, though they have been very 
imperfectly exhibited to view in this short account of his life, 
is admitted by all who had any knowledge of him. Our ac- 
quaintance with mankind would lead us to expect that these 
were attended by the usual spirit of detraction, more espe- 
cially as he had none of those negative qualities which fur- 
nish the strongest shield against malignity. We do not 
recollect, however, that any defects of consequence, for he 
possessed no vices, were ever supposed to tarnish his fair 
fome. Envy and dulness, perhaps^ accused him in early 
life of vanity ; but if by tliis be meant a disposition to excite 
the admtratioQ and applause of our fellow men, or to make 
Bomt display of the powers of mind we are conscious of pos- 
aessinjp, It is difficult to say who, that is thus conscious of 
a»iieFiorityt uuless his vanity be absorbed by bis pride, is 
txemptlroBi tbe imputation; hence the charge does not merit 
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a refutation. Where, indeed, it lies so much on the surface 
as constantly to obtrude itself to notice, or appear in ever- 
lasting and disgusting egotism, it, no doubt, is a deplorable 
failing, invariably exciting ridicule and contempt. But it 
would be the grossest libel on Mr. Rutledge, to suppose bim 
in the slightest degree obnoxious to such consequences. 
Though possessing not the least austerity of manners, no 
one approached him with levity or disrespect ; and though 
he took great delight in descanting upon revolutionary oc- 
currences, in which he had acted a principal part, and to 
which he was invited by the pleasure always conferred upon 
others, his anecdotes were devoid of ostentation, and bore a 
much nearer relation to the conduct and services of his asso- 
ciates, than to his own. Without arrogance or envy, and 
confiding with justice in his own sound judgment, he was a 
patient, candid, and polite listener to the arguments of 
others. 

There is one portion of his character which might readily 
be misconceived, and ought therefore to be explained. When 
it is stated that he possessed the most affable and winning 
manners, procuring him a popularity which survived even 
tiie ordeal of jarring politics, we are apt to figure to our- 
selves a man of smiles and bows, inclining to be all things 
to all men; but this would be forming a very erroneous 
opinion of Mr. Rutledge: for so far from having obsequious 
or courtier-like manners, bis deportment, although, as we 
bave already said, perfectly free from austerity, was com- 
posed, serious, and dignified; his heart was so well ex- 
pressed in his fine countenance, that the dullest physiogno- 
mist could scarcely mistake the delineation of its feelings, and 
a stranger in distress might bave singled bim from a crowd, 
as the man most likely to bestow sympathy and relief The 
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truth is, bis prepossessing manners, though somewhat refined 
by education and society, having their foundation in an 
anfiiable temper and a beneyolent disposition, cost him no 
trouble to acquire or assume, and were very distinguishable 
from those superficial graces, (if graces they can be called,) 
which bear the stamp of frivolity and insincerity, and are 
rather injurious than beneficial to their possessor; and 
as to his being of that description of politicians who pre- 
serve their popularity by observing the course of events 
and joining the majority, who pretend to lead when they 
are led, and afiect to take the helm when they are only 
floating down the stream, he was too ardent and impetuous 
to make such cold and selfish calculations ; he was, on the 
contrary, always forward in expressing his opinions, some- 
times hasty, perhaps, in forming them, but whatever they 
were, he strove hard to procure their adoption, to direct the 
measures which his judgment approved, and as it ought to 
be with every statesman conscious of the correctness of his 
views and principles, he was readier to give than to receive 
the impulse. 

At the bar, his entire conduct was a model for imitation. 
Despising all low and illiberal practice, he was by no means 
backward in showing his indignation whenever it was dis- 
played: to the junior members, he was ever prompt to extend 
his friendship and patronage ; to the judges, he was polite 
and respectful; and to witnesses, he was considerate and 
candid, never attempting to puzzle or embarrass them, except 
there were strong signs of falsehood or corruption. 

With all these qualities, he was lively and facetious, fond 
of bantering his associates, but never indulging in those 
coarse jests which encourage indecent familiarities, or that 
Bsurcastic wit which provokes mirth at the expense of friend- 
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ship. In shorty the various and many good traits of liis 
character, seemed to be little, if at ally blended with their 
kint^red or bordering defects. He was, it is true, a roan of 
a very sanguine nature, whirli, united to his warmth of feel- 
ing, occasioned bim to excite expectations whicli he could 
not, in every instance, realize. But such must ever be the 
case in persons of his cast of mind, where their power to 
serve bears no proportion to their benevolence, where the 
one lias limits, the otber none. He was perfectly sincere, 
and although bis deeds of kindness fell far short of his wishes 
and intentions, they were groat in number, were widely ex- 
tended, and by many are still spoken of with affection and 
gratitude. 

As an orator, Mr. Rutledgo was certainly very eminent, 
but not without faults, which we shall freely state. In the 
first place, his manner was ratiier studied, the rise and fall 
in his voice too regular, and though this, in a great measure 
disappeared as he became engrossed with the subject, and< 
lost sight of the orator, yet it was very different from the 
natural, unstudied manner of his elder brother, (John Rut* 
ledge,) whose delivery was on that account preferred by the 
judicious. Secondly, he indulged too extensively in meta** 
phorical language, and his figures were occasionally inac« 
curate and unclassical. But thus it must always be with all 
ready orators, who have a propensity to this kind of language* 
If a lively fancy and a severe judgment be not incompatible, 
the one can assuredly never keep pace with the other: images 
and points of similarity present themselves in a flash; the 
sober criticism which detects incongruities, examines, ftiv 
ranges, or rejects, must necessarily he a comparativelj dow 
process. A writer, or a framer of set speeches, oui look 
back and reconsider, and if he cannot modd his fignns kgr 
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the standard of good taste and consistency, he is at 1ibe>rt]r 
to vary his phraseology, or suppress them altogether. Not 
so with the unprepared orator ; and if such a writer as Addi- 
son couldy in a single sentence, make his muse a horse^ 
and then a ship, and then launch his ship not into water^ 
what indulgence ought not to be allowed to the ardour and 
rapidity of an extemporaneous address ? We must not, how- 
ever, confound Mr. Rutledge with those injudicious rhetori- 
ciansi who fatigue themselves and their audience with per- 
petual efforts to shine ; who cannot express a common idea 
in common language ; who catch at every trope that flits 
across them ; and who dash into mazes of metaphor, where 
they cannot see an inch before them, taking their chance of 
being disentangled, either as sublime or ridiculous. He had 
too much good sense and taste to indulge in such excesses, 
and was generally successful in this, the highest, but, at the 
same tfkne, most hazardous species of eloquence* He could 
not otherwise, in an enlightened community, have acquired 
and maintained the reputation of a speaker, which he con* 
stantly possessed, and which, after all, must be regarded by 
posterity as the most unequivocal proof of his merits. He 
was always smooth, fluent, animated, and very prompt at 
reply ; his voice was clear and loud, his action easy and 
graceful, and his countenance in the highest degree prepos* 
sessing. To these qualities must be added that of character* 
Cicero says, ^* an orator must be a good man ;" as the effect 
must be very difibrent, where he is heard with suspicion and 
distrust, or with that favour and confidence, which a good 
character seldom fails to inspire. 

He was said to address himself more to the passions than 
to the understanding, reflecting, no doubt, that although a 
man in Sjearpbing after trutli^ and forming a resolution as to 
Voi. v.— A a 
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the course he i^hall adopt, or the measures he shall rerom- 
mend, cannot pursue too strict an analysis, yot the object of 
all eloquence being merely to induce others to art with us. if 
mankind be so constituted, that where one will listen to rea- 
son or close logic, twenty are led by tlieir feelings, it is the 
part of an orator to make use of that language which is best 
adapted to his audience,, that which is best understcKid, the 
most impressive, and most likely to ensure success. Accord- 
ingly, ingenious, as he certainly was, in argument, and per- 
fectly capable of pursuing all the intricacies of the most 
elaborate discussions, yet with juries, and popular assem- 
blies, or whenever the occasion permitted, he soon abandon- 
ed dry reasoning, and pursued the shorter road to the heart: 
it was there tJiat he made his most forcible appeals. Wher- 
ever indignation was to be roused or animosity allayed, or 
the sense of honour, of patriotism, or public spirit awaken- 
ed, he was a most triumphant speaker ; but where objects 
of pity or distress presented themselves, and the tender pas- 
sions were to be excited, he was superior to any of his 
contemporaries, and no one followed him but at a great 
distance. 

The person of Mr. Rutledge was above the middle size, 
and inclining to corpulency ; his complexion was florid and 
fair, and if not what would be termed a handsome man, the 
expression of his countenance was universally admired. He 
lost the greater part of his hair early in life, the remainder 
being perfectly white, and curling on his neck; so that had 
it not been for the goodness of his teeth, and the smoothness 
of his visage, and the fine, flow of his spirits, he would have 
been considered a much older man than he was. His dress 
was always old-fashioned, and, although apparently indif- 
ferent about it, he certainly would never have suffered a 
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tailor to clothe him in the usual apparel of a man of his years. 
There was not the slightest affectation in this, but a man's 
consciousness of his age is proportioned to the activity and 
variety of his past life, and the scenes through which he has 
passed ; hence his own appeared to himself to be longer than 
it was, according to Ihe usual estimate. Being latterly af- 
flicted with gout, his gait was infirm, and he walked with a 
cane: before he was debilitated by this disease, his step was 
steady and quick, his arms usually folded across his breast, 
or his hands interlocked behind. His general demeanor was 
serene and composed, and when in a sitting posture, he 
usually rested his chin upon his hand, as if in serious 
contemplation. Colonel Trumbull's small picture of the 
Declaration of Independence contains a good likeness of 
him ; in the large portrait it is said not to be exactly pre- 
served. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Rutledge from Europe, 
he married Harriet, daughter of Henry Middietoii, one of his 
colleagues in the the congress of 1774 — 1775, and who suc- 
ceeded Peyton Randolph, as president of that body. By this 
lady he left a son, major Henry M. Rutledge of Tennessee, 

■ 

and a daughter now resident at Charleston. Upon the 
death of his first wife, he married Mary, now living 
daughter of Thomas Shubrick, and widow of Nicholas 
Eveleigh, formerly comptroller of the treasury of the United 
States, by the appointment of general Washington. 
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Gode, and an intricate science. It apologized for the endless 
reports of cases, and relieved them of their tediousness. 
From his professional studies, he thus became necessarily 
familiar with those principles by which the colonial questions 
were afterwards to be settled. 

After the usual term of study, he was, according to the 
course of education then prevalent, sent to England to be 
entered in one of the Inns of Court. It does not appear that 
he placed himself in a lawyer's office, to while away the pe- 
riod between youth and manhotnl, before he took possession 
of his estate. His expectations from his father might have 
furnished him with a plea for indolence or indifference, or 
only called forth a decent attention to his studies ; but he 
valued his fortune only as it enabled him to strengthen and 
enlarge his mind, and to qualify himself for public pursuits. 
In the Temple, he therefore pursued his studies with the zeal 
D^hich characterized their commencement, and emulated the 
diligence of those, who could look only to a profession for 
advancement. In England he found also an additional mo- 
tive for exertion. If it was not there that he first learned the 
distinction between an Englishman and a colonist, it was 
there that he was most painfully wounded by it. Pride is a 
striking feature in the English character. Glorying in their 
country, they think they have a right to be proud, and they 
do not merely yield to the sentiment, but cherish it as enno- 
bling. Now, however becoming this may appear to its 
votaries, it is seen in a less amiable light by its objects, and 
its victims. In the colonies, the people cherished the idea 
that they were of the English race, and endeavoured to 
associate themselves with the military, the [civil, and the 
literary glory of England. The colonists read Shakspeare 
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and Milton with the feelings of Englishmen. It was their 
ambition — 

" That Chatham's language was their mother tongue, 
" And Wolf's great name compatriot with their own." 

But in England the colonist was taught to be less aspiring. 
At every step he was met by some mortifying distinctions^ 
which checked his presumption ; and though the laws made 
no difference between the subjects of the crowUf whether 
born at home or abroad, the pride of the English would not 
permit them to receive as equals, a colonial race, unadorned 
, by a nobility, and unsupported by hereditary wealth. In 
the intercourse of society, nothing makes a deeper impres- 
sion on the youthful mind, or will be more keenly resented, 
than a contemptuous deportment. The practice which pre- 
vailed in the southern provinces, of completing the education 
of their youth in England, had not, therefore, the effect of 
binding faster the links which united the mother country and 
the colonies. 

The mortifications to which our youth were often exposed 
in England, rather sent them home with alienated affections ; 
and the sentiment that America could be nothing of herself, 
so long as she was dependent upon Europe, gradually gained 
ground. In all appointments, civil and military, for the 
colonies, an unwise government cherished rather than re- 
pressed these distinctions and jealousies. Places of confi- 
dence and profit were committed almost entirely to Euro- 
peans, and America was governed, not as an integral mem- 
ber of the British empire, but as a dependent province, 
erected and administered only for the advantage of an inso- 
lent step-mother. This degradation was felt by all, but even 
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the most enlightened, though sensible that there was some- 
thing wrong in the relations of the two countries, knew w>t 
what was the remedy. 

After completing his studies in the Middle Temple, Mr. 
Hey ward set out upon his travels. Several years were spent 
in visiting different countries on the continent of Europe. 
Nor was his tour unprofitable to him. He endeavoured to 
travel with the spirit of a patriot, that undazzled by the 
magnificence of Europe, he might preserve his heart true to 
America. With such feelings, he could not but compare the ge- 
neral industry, the moderate fortunes, the absence of extreme 
poverty, the equality of ranks, the simple style of living, and 
the domestic felicity in America, with the bloated wealth, the 
aristocratic pride, the pauperism, the luxury, and the licen- 
tiousness, whieh glared upon him from every direction, ia 
Europe. He was not insensible of her advancement in science, 
letters, and arts, and the conveniences and elegances of life ; 
but he loved to turn his eyes towards those contrasts which 
would strengthen his attachment to the place of his birth, 
and the home of his affections. 

Untainted by gay life, ana contented with the moderation 
of his own country, he returned from Europe. He brought 
back an understanding improved by books and men. Society 
and pleasure had not alienated him from his profession ; and 
he therefore entered immed^tely upon the labours of the 
law. In 177S, he married Miss Mathews, a lady of an ami- 
able temper, and a beautiful person. In her society, his af- 
fectionate dispositions were indulged and cherished. In the 
midst of his domestic enjoyments and professional advance- 
ment, the differences between England and the colonies, 
which had only been allowed to repose since 1764, were re- 
newed. Mr. Heywai'd >vas no stranger to the principles 
Vol. v.— B b 
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which alone could reconcile them; nor would liis zealous 
temper permit him to speculate merely on the questions in 
dispute. He could not be ignorant of the weight which his 
fortune, his education, and his profession gave him in society; 
he, therefore, early associated himself with the venerable 
leaders of the revolution. 

Uniting a fearless with an amiable temper, he soon became 
a favourite with the people. He was elected to tlie first 
revolutionary assembly in the province, and shortly after 
chosen a member of the council of safety, an office bestowed 
only on the determined and the prudent Their powers 
were discretionary^ and their duties grave and weighty* 
To collect intelligence, to awe the disaffected, to direct 
the public mind, and to see that the youthful commonwealth 
suffered no injury, were services which demanded no small 
portion of wisdom and courage, ability and address. 

Without such a machine, the revolution must have moved 
heavily along. His fidelity to this trust recommended him 
to higher honours. When, in 1775, on the expectation of an 
invasion, John Rutledge and Christopher Gadsden were re- 
called from congress to be employed at home in the defence of 
the state, Mr. Hey ward was selected to supply one of the 
vacancies. His modesty led him to hesitate in accepting the 
appointment, and lie only yielded to the wishes of a respect- 
able delegation of citizens, ge arrived at Philadelphia in 
time to attend in his place upon the discussion of American 
Independence ; and found himself in the midst of that assem- 
bly of sages, whose sagacity and intrepidity had reminded a 
Chatham of the fathers of ancient Rome. Here he was daily 
enlightened and elevated by the mellow wisdom of Franklin, 
the indignant eloquence of Adams, and the aspiring genius of 
J^efferson. 
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America had berore this been alienated fi-om England^ by 
unkindness and oppression: to cut asunder their ravelled ties, 
^nd to extinguish the last hope of reconciliationy was all that 
remained to be done. 

To unite in that memorable instrument; in whicli flie fruit- 
less language of remonstrance gave way to an animated 
enumeration of our wrongs, and a calm but firm assertion of 
our rights, was one of the first duties that he was called 
upon to discharge. 

In irrs, Mr. Hey ward wa^ elected a judge of the criminal 
and civil courts of the new government* It was not a place 
to flatter the ambition of a member of the congress of 1776, 
and Mr. Heyward's fortune placed him above pecuniary con- 
siderations. A sense of public duty alone induced him to 
take a judicial office, when it was yet undecided whether the 
judge might not be punished %8 a traitor. He was soon 
called to a painful exercise of his authority. While the Bri- 
tish army lay in tiH neiglibftrhood of Charleston, he pre- 
sided kt the trial and condemnation of some persons charged 
with a treasonable correspondence, who were afterwards 
executed in sight of the enemy's lines. This rendered him 
obnoxious to the enemy, and in the capitulation of Charles- 
ton, it was thought that he was intended to be excluded from 
its benefits, by the article which excepted those, who, under 
the mock fo^ms of justice, had been Instrumental in putting 
to death his majesty's good and loyal subjects. 

Though appointed a judge, he still held a commission in 
the militia; and, in the affair at Beaufort, commanded a 
company of the Charleston Ancient Battalion of Artillery. 
This corps was raised in the province, in the time of governor 
Littleton, and had served under him in his expedition against 
the Crcekf). 
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(General Moultrie now commandcdy at Braufort, a mixed 
force of regpilars and militia ; and of the latter, the most 
efficient member was the Charleston Artilleiy, a disciplined 
battalion animated by the recollection of past services and 
fame. Their courage and skill could not have been placed 
under a safer direction, for their two captains, Rutledge and 
J^eyward, if they had not a military reputation to sustain, 
were now to support with their blood, that cause which had 
80 often animated the eloquence of the one, and inspired the 
self-devotion of the other. The presence of two of the most 
distinguished patriots in the state, members of that celebrated 
congress which had given independence to their country, also 
imparted interest and dignity to the scene. To the artillery 
was ascribed the success of the day; nor was Mr. Hey ward 
without a trophy of victory, in the wound which he received 
from a musket ball. In the disastrous attack upon Savan- 
nah, this corps had their share of suffering and loss. When 
Charleston was besieged, he had attairtid to the command of 
the battalion, whose steadiness and skill during the tedious 
operations of the enemy, rivalled that of the veterans of the 
line. With the fall of the town, he became a prisoner of war. 
If fear or despondency could have overcome him, he would 
have made his peace with the conquerors, and secured both 
his person and estate. But, though aware that if he allowed 
the day of mercy to pass away, he was one of tliose to w hom 
no future clemency would be extended, he, with the bravest 
and best men in tlie country, adhered to the good old cause, 
and thought it even criminal to despair of the fortunes of the 
republic. This band of patriots were an odious and a dan- 
gerous spectacle. They reproached the fallen viitiie of those 
who had sought the protection of the enemies of their coun- 
try. Their heroism might yet arouse the sleeping patriotism 
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of the timid and the desponding ; and under their courage 
the discontented might one day rally. While any refused 
the oath of allegiance, the conquest of the proTince was in- 
complete. The lieutenant governor of the state^ Christopher 
Gadsden, and all those who still considered themselves Ame- 
ricans, were, therefore, apprehended. From among these, 
tlie leaders of the revolution were selected to be transported 
to Augustine, while the younger patriots were confined in the 
prison ships in the harbour of Charleston. Judge Heyward 
was among the former. His spirit was to be broken neither 
by exile nor threats. Even his cheerfulness was superior to 
misfortune, and to the music of ^^God save the king," he 
adapted the words of ^* God save the states,'' a song now 
papular on festive occasions, that under a loyal tune the 
prisoners might give play to the feelings of patriotism. 
During his imprisonment, a party of the enemy from Augus- 
tine visited his plantation, and seized and carried away all 
his slaves. No interposition on the part of his friends was 
permitted, and the civil authority sanctioned this military 
plunder. The hatred to his name had nearly involved his 
brothers in a similar calamity ; but their minority was at 
length permitted to except them from the devastation. 

Though some of Mr. Heyward's slaves were afterwards 
reclaimed, one hundre<l and thirty of tlie number remained 
among tlie spoils of the enemy, and were probably transfer- 
red from the rice fields of Carolina to the sugar estates of 
Jamaica. 

The prisoners at Augustine were at length released; but 
his ill fortuneiiad not yet desei*ted him. On his passage to 
Philadelphia be fell overboard, and only escaped drowning 
by holding to the rudder of the ship until he was taken in. 
It was 11^ Pbthidelphia. that the exiled from Carolina were 
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first assured that their state was reconquered, and indepen- 
dence secured. 

But, as if infelicity was the lot of man, it was in the midst 
of the exultations of the patriot, that he was visited with the 
severest domestic affliction* In him, public and private vir- 
tue were happily blended, and the patriot and the husband 
were sustained by the same sensibility. In his grief for the 
loss of the companion of his youth, and the mother of his 
children, every other feeling was now swallowed up. From 
this state of mind he slowly recovered, and gradually found 
tranquillity in the discharge of his public duties. 

Upon his return to Carolina, he resumed the labours of 
the bench, and continued to act as judge until 1798. He 
was, in 1790, appointed a member of the convention for 
forming a state constitution. In this dignified body, concen- 
trating the experience, the ability, and the virtue of the 
state, he contributed his part to secure what he had before 
assisted to advance, the liberty and independence of his 
country. He lived to see the states united under the federal 
constitution, and reverenced that instrument as the paladium 
of national power, prosperity, and glory. From public 
labours and cares, he withdrew himself in 1791, and found 
in retirement and the bosom of his family, the calmness of a 
virtuous old age. By a marriage in 1786, with Miss E. 
Savage, he had secured a companion for his retirement, by 
whose superior understanding the cares of life were divided, 
and its vacuities supplied. 

Three children were the fruits of this marriage ; and it 
was ill the midst of a family, whose tenderness had smoothed 
the patli of his downward years, that he died at his country 
scat, in jNlarcli, 1809. 

4 
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Though of a grave temper, which was indicated by his 
countenance, he was not insensible to wit and pleasantrj. 
In early life he was fond of company, from which he seems 
only to have been estranged by the afflictions and the cares 
which thickened upon him. His judgment was sound, and 
his disposition ardent. These are attested by the offices 
he filled, and the part that he bore in the revolution. His 
fciendships, and the general esteem of his fellow citizens, 
furnish proofs^ of the goodness of his heart. In his public 
duties he was honest, firm, and intelligent. He conscien- 
tiously and fearlesly embarked in the revolution. He was 
neither blind to its dangers, nor indifierent to its morality. 
His life, estate, and reputation, he east upon the waters of 
strife. A successful revolution could confer no more on him 
than on the humblest of his countrymen. Though the prize 
was common, his stake was among the largest. Of such a 
character, a stranger to public virtue can scarcely form a 
conception ; and yet America produced thousands, in whom 
the promotion of the general weal was the predominating 
motive, who ventured upon the most desperate hazards under 
the influence of a patriotism which stifled every selfish 
consideration ; nobly grasping at an assured freedom, and 
a national independence for themselves and their posterity. 

I 

The lesson they teach is the only preservative of freedom. 
It can neither be achieved nor maintained without patriot- 
ism. By revolving in our minds the actions of the patriots 
of the revolution, we cherish the principles of liberty. Their 
lives are public property, and should be embalmed for their 
posterity as the pabulum of public vibtue. 
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Jonack Ljnch's youngest son, Thomas^ was the grand- 
father of the subject of this memoir, who, although he derived 
from his father a slender patrimony, inherited« in no incon- 
siderable degree, his vigour and sagacity ; both of which he 
evinced by exploring many portions of the then untrodden 
wilderness of South Carolina, and in locating grants for seve- 
ral sections, comprehending the finest and most fertile por- 
tions of our territory. At this period, the cultivation of 
rice was confined exclusively to the inland swamps; the 
alluvial lands, within the flow of the tides, were generally 
neglected by the settlers as comparatively worthless. Thomas 
Lynch, however, had the discernment to discover, that this 
apparent evil of periodical irrigation was not only susceptible 
of remedy, but might be turned to the most profitable account 
He, therefore, took out grants for a large portion of the lands 
situated on the North and South Santee rivers, as high up as 
Lynch's causeway, with the islands inclusive, and at his de- 
cease, left a princely estate to his son Thomas, the father of 
Thomas Lynch, junior, who, by way of distinction, we shall 
call Thomas Lynch the elder. 

Of this gentleman, there are many recollections cherished 
by those who yet linger on the brink of the grave, and re- 
member the happy union which his character afforded, of a 
public spirited patriot and enlightened planter, who uniformly 
dedicated a portion of the income of his fine estate to uphold- 
ing the hospitality of his country, and irt subserving many 
purposes of private charity and public beneficence. 

He was emphatically a public man, and lived and died in mt 
the public service. Elected in his youth to a seat in the pro- 
vincial assembly from the parish of St. James, Santee, he 
soon reached great eminence in that body, and was long re- 
garded as at the head of the country party of tlie province 
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In all the disputes with the mollier countrj', he esiioused the 
cause of colonial rreedom with the most fervid enthusiasm, 
and as earlj as 1764, after the passage of the stamp act, was 
delegated as the associate of John Butledge and Christopher 
Gadsden, to represec* South Carolina in the first congress 
convened by the colonies ; he nniformly continued to be chosen 
a member of that assemblj' until hia death. 

Without possessing tlie hrghtj' cultivated talents for orato- 
ry which characterized the splendid powers of Mr. Rutledge, 
he, nevertheless, attained decided success as a powerful de- 
bater, and was at once distinguished for the purity and sim- 
plicity of his style, the condensation of his thoughts, and tlie 
stem and uncompromising honesty of his opinions. With 
such qualities, so usefully and so honourably directed, he 
justly acquired great influence in the councils of his native 
state. So highly were his opinions appreciated on all public 
concerns, that the commons house of assembly, (previous to 
the revolution, but during the pendency of those momentous 
questions which produced it,) on one occasion, in consequence 
of his having been delayed on the road, on liis way from his 
plantation to the city, adjourned for two dsys, that time 
might be 'allowed him to join them in their deliberations. 
This compliment, infinitely more signiticitnt in its character 
than the most formal vote of thanks, sliows that there are 
periods, when an anxious devotion to the public weal can 
produce, at least, a temporary suspension of lliose personal 
rivalries which so much distract and influence human cou- 
doct. 

The litb of this patriot is so much interwoven with that of 
his son, that we shall ofier no further apology fftr having so 
long detained the reader from the short and imperfect narra> 
tiva we are about to afford of the latter. 
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TuoMAs Lynch, jr. was born at his Father's plantation 
on the banks of the North Santee river^ Prince George's 
parish, South Carolina, on the fifth of August, 1749* His 
niotherfs maiden name was Elizabeth H. Alston', whose loss 
it was his misfortune to deplore in early childhood. He was 
placed, when of a sufficient age to leave his father's roof, at 
the Indigo Society School, Georgetown, S. C. This semi- 
nary, which at that period was richly enddVed, and in a 
flourishing condition, must have been under the superinten- 
dence of able and faithful instructors, as it possesses the 
reputation of having laid the elementary basis of the educa- 
tion of some of the most distinguished individuals in South 
Carolina. The pride, however, and discernment of Mr. 
Lynch's father, with the ample means of affording every ac- 
complishment to his only son, were not content to limit the 
advantages of his education to one altogether provincial. 
Indeed, young Lynch had unfolded such infallible tokens of 
a capacity for letters, combined with great docility of disiK)- 
sition, and an ardent and ingenuous spirit, that his judicious 
parent determined to send him to Europe, before he had evpn 
completed ^s thirteenth year. On his arrival in England, 
he was placed at Eton school, where he remained long enough 
to acquire the elements of classical learning, and to qualify 
himself for admission as a gentleman commoner at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. At this institution he took- his de- 
grees ; but we regret to add, that of this interesting portion 
of his life, we have been unable to gather any incidents 
whatsgDver, excepting the fact of his having enjoyed, in an ^Jjlf 
eminent degree, the consideration of his contemporaries, 
which was firmly fixed by his virtues, acquisitions, and 
insatiable thii*st for knowledge. 
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The accounts which his fatlier received of his progress, 
must have been highly flattering ; for, in the pride and fond- 
ness of his parental affection, he sketched out schemes of 
usefulness and distinction for his son, somewhat bordering 
on an extravagant philanthropy. Conscious that it would 
be in his power to bequeath him a fortune that would take 
away all necessity for exertion, he was desirous of supply- 
ing the place'of this effective stimulus, by more generous^ 
principles of action. He desired him to enter his name at 
the Temple, and to prosecute a regular course of legal stu- 
dies; not for the single purpose of perfecting his education, 
or for the subsequent acquirement of that political momen-* 
tum, wliich in this country seems almost invariably to be 
derived from success at the bar, but that he might dedicate 
his learning and talents, regardless of all views of profit, to 
those case« of unprotected truth and justice, which occasion- 
ally arise at the forum. 

The afTcctions of the parent could be content with nothing 
less than that tiie object, with whom he had associated a large 
portion of the interest of his existence, sliould return to his 
native home, accomplished in all the qualities of 4 ^^ finished 
man;" and that by a gratuitous exercise of the duties of a 
profession which has a most intimate connexion with the 
varied concerns of life, he might become the champion of 
innocence and misfortune. 

With these agreeable reveries, none but a cynic will quar- 
rel. Tliey belong to the fi-eshiiess and simplicity of tliose 
affections, and the virtuous illusions growing out of 4iem, in 
which we are all sometimes prone to indulge, in spite of the 
sad experience of life. To speculate, however, even in im- 
]io8sible schemes of benevolence, is not devoid of utility. 
Although disappointed in their attainment, yet by the very 
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effort we are brought nearer both to practical good and to 
elevated excellence. 

Whatever opinion young Lynch may have secretly enter- 
tained of these views of his father, in their utmost extent, 
his filial obedience was too habitual not to ensure his cheerful 
acquiescence. He consequently commenced his terms at the 
Temple. 

At this period, however, the momentous question between 
the colonies and the mother country was daily acquiring ad- 
ditional interest ; and it needed no extraordinary sagacity in 
Mr. Lynch to discover, that an extensive field was in prepa- 
' ration at home, for the display of higher endowments, than 
could be exclusively fashioned by an acquaintance, however 
exact, with Bracton and Fleta. 

Great Britain may be said, at this time, to have been un- 
consciously nourishing, as well in arms as in philosophy and 
letters, many of those daring spirits who subsequently con- 
tributed to the downfal of her colonial dominion: who rolled 
back upon her those impetuous energies of mind and action, 
which her admirable institutions of education are so well cal- 
culated to nourish and perfect. A large portion of the young 
men of fortune of South Carolina, were scattered amidst bet* 
Tarious seminaries, inhaling at these invigorating fountains 
of knowledge, the invincible spirit, which enabled them both 
in the council and the field, to combat, with success, her 
tyranny and oppression. It was, moreover, a circumstance 
of peculiar good fortune, that most of these youths, when 
they left their homes, were recommended to the patronage . 
and kindness of the high whig families of England ; and 
many of them to the most distinguished peers in the British 
parliament, who were, at that time, conspicuous for their op- 
position to the ministry, and for their devotion to the cause 
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of the colonies. It was in this manner that the attachment 
of our young countrymen to their native soiI» and a keen 
sympathy and indignation in the wrongs wliich oppressed it, 
were kept in a state of unimpaired vigour. These feelings 
occasionally broke forth into the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of patriotism. 

It may well be supposed that a youth like Mr. Lynch, in 
the one-and-twcntieth year of his age, feeling the full posses- 
sion of his highly cultivated powers, devoted to las countryi 
aware that tlie crisis was rapidly approaching which must 
determine her servitude or freedom, and that the political 
connexions of his father would, in all probability, enable him. 
to take a distinguished part in the concerns of such ^ crisis, 
should have panted for tlie promised opportunities of distinc- 
tion. The black letter of tiie law had never many charms 
for him. Although he had made himself master of the phi- 
losophy of jurisprudence, and was admirably versed in the 
principles of the British constitution, yet liis high relish for 
the more fascinating portions of literature rendered the tech- 
nical branches of the science exceedingly irksome to him ; few 
indeed can be reconciled to them, except under the gripe of 
a hard and invincible necessity. 

Mr. Lynches father ultimately yielded to his wishes, and 
he returned to South Carolina about the year 1772, after 
an absence of eight or nine years. The delight which his 
affectionate and judicious parent must have experienced, 
from witnessing the consummation of all those sanguine expec- 
tations which he had ventured to entertain in relation to his 
^ son, may be well imagined by those who have felt the min- 
gled anxieties and pleasures of paternity. We have the 
authority of more than one of his contemporaries for believing 
that it did not require the partial fondness of a parent to 
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form a favourabie estimate of the qualifications of such a son. 
Few men had ever returned to America more accomplished, 
in the most valuable sense of the term. With ample stores 
of knowledge, won from the solid parts of human learning, 
embellished by the graces of polite literature, possessing easy 
and insinuating manners, combined with a powerful and faci- 
nating elocution, he was enabled at once to impress that 
community, in which he was destined to spend his short life, 
with a decided conviction of his great fitness for public con- 
fidence and distinction. The men of the revolution, who 
were educated and travelled in foreign countries, seem to 
have been fiilly sensible of the purposes for which they went 
abroad, and the duties which they would have to discharge 
at home. ^ They consequently corrected and amplified a 
knowledge derived from books, by observation and travel, 
imd fixing a right value on valuable things, returned un- 
tainted by the follies and fopperies of a refined, but licentious 
society. 

On his arrival in South Carolina, one of the first steps 
which Mr. Lynch accomplished, was to induce his father to 
relinquish his wishes in reference to his practising the law. 
This acquiescence in the inclinations of his son, was proba- 
bly influenced by a strong desire to introduce him at once in 
public life: to promote this object, he presented him with one 
of his most valuable plantations on the North Santee river, 
that he might really, as well as ostensibly, possess a great 
stake in the interests of the country. It was about this 
period that Thomas Lynch, jr. was united in marriage to 
Miss Elizabeth Shubrick. In the possession of this amiable 
and beautiful woman, one of the early and romantic attach- " 
meiits of his childhood was gratified. 
Vol. V — Dd . 
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Ercrj cirdUBsUnce now conttilMitod to bU dooKfltac Inp- 
puMM and personal popularity, for we find Mr. Lynch a»- 
•ociated with his father in the provincial assemblieSf aai is 
most of the political erents of the day* His first essay as t 
public speaker, had been made at a town-meeting, at Charles- 
ton, shortly after his arrival. It was at this meeting, eos- 
Tened for the purpose of taking into consideration noma rf 
the accumulated iiguries inflicted by Great Britain, that hi 
delighted his hearers by an impressive display of ▼i g o r s m 
and enthusiastic feeling, enlightened views^ and a rhetoric 
which partook largely of the treasures of the claasics. Tho 
interest of this scene was very much enhanced, by Ua hav- 
ing followed in debate his venerable father, whose antagonists 
he eombatted with great force and success. This alliaiinv 
subsisting between two individoab sustained by congenialitj 
of Tiews, and the most devoted attachment to the same caoss» 
and cemented by the warmest and truest aflfections, presented 
a spectacle formed to attract universal notice and admiration. 
There are few situations in life, presenting a picture of more 
moral beauty and interest, tlian a parent and son mutually 
sustaining each other in such a cause. 

K was not in a display, however successful, of mtn rhe- 
toric and elocution, that Mr. Lynch endeavoured ta be useful 
to his country. On the raising of the first South Carolina 
regiment of provincial rogulars, in 1775, he was appointed 
to the command of a company* This commission he accept- 
ed somewhat in opposition to tlie wishes of his fathei^ who 
was tlien in the congress of the United States, and who 
urged him to proceed to Philadelphia, that he might obtain for 
him an appointment in the army, of a highw rank. But 
Mr. Lynch, with a modesty as judicious as it was remarlLablev 
resisted his father's partial designs, by observing, that ** his 
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preietit commitsion was fiilly equal to his experience;'^ no 
doubt reflectiiigf that in the military profession^ a man's 
subsequent enthusiasm and exertions are vastly more im- 
portant than the precise point at wliicli he commences his 
careen 

Early in July, ITTSf Mr. Lynch left Charleston in com- 
pany with the late general Charles Cotesworth Finckney, 
then a captain in the first regiment. They commenced the 
recruiting service in North Carolina, and unftirled tho Ame- 
rican colours in the counties of Newbern, Dauphin> and 
DobbSy where they speedily met with the greatest success, 
ratsingf in a few weelcs, their respective quotas. The re- 
finements of their European education did not disqualify 
them for the rough insinuation, and peculiar address, ne- 
cessary for this service. Their success was, however, very 
much promdted by the friendly exertions of captain Miller, 
at that time an eminent merchant in Dobbs county, who, al- 
though engaged in raising a volunteer company of riflemen 
himself, did not deny them his assistance. Of this warm- 
hearted veteran, Mr. Lyncli often spoke in terms of gratitude 
for his hospitality and kindness. 

An incident in the life of captain Miller tends to prove 
that there were many good men, and unquestionable patriots, 
at the commencement of the revolution, who, whilst they 
were in favour of tlie utmost freedom of the colonies, as colo- 
nloi, were yet opposed to an absolute disruption of our politi- 
cal ties with the mother country. With these sentiments, 
captain Miller uniformly opposed the sanguinary intolerance 
of the tories in North Carolina, and when the Highlanders rose 
at Cross Creek, he joined, with his volunteer riflemen, the 
American standard, and was very instrumental in quel- 
ling them at Moore's Creek bridge. He remained llrmljr 




with the whigfi until the doc laration oi itidepeiulenee ; Afttr 
^hich event he retii'ed to Scotland, declaring *' that he 
was hy no mo.ins ripe for so strong and questionable a 
measure." lie, novcrlhelcsM, carried with him the esteem 
and regret of all \vho had witne.sscd the gallantry and 
noble disinterestedness of his conduct on various occasions. 

After completing his company, Mr. Lynch commenced 
bis march for Charleston, during which he was attacked 
with the violent bilious fever of the country. His health 
had, previous to this attacic, been seriously impaired by the 
exposures incident to the service in wliich he had been engaged; 
hence they were sufficient to de.stmy his constitution, and to 
make him, for tlie remnant of his lifcy habitually and con- 
stantly an invalid. 

A sky, which had been unobscurod by a single cloud, be- 
gan now to exhibit the most gloomy i>()rtents. Towards tiie 
close of the year 1775, Mr. Lynch joined his regiment, feeble 
and emaciated, where he soon after received the melanclioly 
tidings of the extreme illness of his father at rhiladolphia. 
This intelligence was accompanied by the resignation of the 
seat of this inflexible patriot in congress, which ho could con- 
scientiously hold no longer than he felt himself able to dis- 
charge its duties. Althougii a paralytic affection was the dis- 
ease by which his life was menaced, yet those, who had the 
best opportunities of observing the progress and character 
of his infirmities, attributed them, in no small degree, to the 
anxieties for his country, which unceasingly oppressed him. 

Urged by the dictates of filial piety, Mr. Lynch, notwith- 
standing the delicacy of his own health, lost not a moment 
in making the necessary arrangements to join his father, 
that he might exercise, in his dying moments, that love and 
veneration which he had always borne towards him. 
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Het however^ encountered serious difficulties in obtaining 
a Turlough for this purpose. His application was refused hj 
his commanding officer, colonel Gadsden^ who, with the spi- 
rit of the Roman, would have devoted his own son to the cause 
of his country, and who never permitted the private relations 
of life to interfere, even remotely, with those of a public nature* 
This controversy, was, however, speedily terminated by the 
election of Mr. Lynch to the congress then convened at Phila- 
delphia, as the successor of his father, by the unanimous vote 
of the provincial assembly. This compliment to a young 
man of twenty-seven, under all the circumstances which ac- 
companied it, portrayed, in the most vivid colours, the high 
and general consideration entertained for his talents and 
worth. 

On his arrival at Philadelphia, he took his seat in the con- 
gress of 1 7TQ. As the proceedings of this body were conducted 
with closed doors, we are unable, at this time, to establish 
the precise agency of the different members, in the various 
events of the day. But we are justified, by the contemporary 
testimony of his associates, in affirming, that although Mr. 
Lynches health was too feeble to allow his participating with 
unremitting activity in the public concerns, he nevertheless 
succeeded in fixing a just impression of his exalted character, 
superior intellect, and persuasive eloquence. 

Whether the fatigues of his journey had aggravated his 
malady, or the change of climate had been'unpro'pitious, it is 
impossible to determine, but he had not been long iu con- 
gress before his health began to decline with the most alarm- 
ing rapidity. He was, however, enabled to give his full 
sanction to those measures which were tending, with irresis- 
tible efficacy, to the declaration of independence. One of 
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the last acts of hit political liTe wis (o affix his tignitiiro to 
this important manifesto. 

During the early part of the aervicea of Mr. Lynch ia 
congress, his bther remained in Philadelphia. He bad «z- 
perienced a temporary alleviation from his bodily sollbrings ; 
and his physicians flattered themselves willi the hope that he 
might lire to reach Carolina. On this jog^ey, which they 
recommended, his Talnable life was terminated by a secoad 
paralytic attack at Annapolis, in the autumn of 1776, where 
he expired in the arms of his son. 

It was not long after this distressing event, that Mr. Iiyoch 
returned home, but in a situation which did not [n«iBiae a 
long continuance of hia own life. Socb were the inflraiitiea 
under which he laboured, that he was frequently deprire^ 
during several weeks, of the use of his limbs, by severe and 
continued rheumatic fevers, the conseqaences of his privatidna 
and exposures in tiie services of his country. 

Being thus compelled to abandon all his public nnploy- 
ments, he could not avoid realizing the painful tratb, that 
the cause of his country, whether destined to be fortunate or 
otherwise, would, in all probability, be unaided by hia fatora 
cxeriiona. This belief was forced upon blm at the very 
period when the anxieties of his patriotism were most sensi- 
bly excited by those events which were daily conferring fresh 
interest on that contest, in the fate of which he had been 
willing to stake both his life and fortunes. 

His friends, witnessing his rapid decline with the most 
painful emotions, embraced, with avidity, any alternative, 
promising even an imperfect hope of the nltimate preserra- 
tion of his life. A change of climate was regarded aa the 
only resource, as his case seemed beyond the reach of medical 
skill. Notwithstanding the difficulties of a voyage to En- 
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rope, rendered perilous by the hazards of captiure, in whick 
event the fate of Mr. Lynch would have been at least the 
tower, if not the scaffold, he was prevailed upon to embark 
for 8t Eustatia, where,^ it was believed, he might find a 
neutral vessel bound for the south of France. He accord- 
ingly sailed about tlie close of the year 1779, in a ship com- 
inand,ed by captain Morgan, accompanied by his amiable lady, 
whos« conjugal devotk>n increased with the declining health 
of her husband. 

In this voyage^ they unfortunately terminated their mortal 
career. The circumstances of tlieir fate are veiled in impene- 
trable obscurity. As it has been said, on a similar occasion, 
^'we know that they are dead, and that is all we know/' 
That the ship foundered at sea, there can be little doubt. Inde- 
pendently of her having been injndicioHsly lengthened, pre- 
tUmis to the voyage, there was a Frenchman among the passen- 
gers, who, for some t*eason unknown, after the ship had been a 
few days at sea, was induced to remove on board a vessel which 
satledin company. The account he afforded was, that the night 
after be left the ship, in which Mr. Lynch and his family 
had embarkedv a violent tempest arose, in which every soul 
4>n board must have perished. A considerable time elapsed 
before the suspense of Mri Lynch's relatives was removed by 
tliis distressing intelligence. Many rumours were from 
time to time in circulation, calculated to keep their hopes 
and fears in a state of excitement. Every ship that ap- 
proached the coast, they watched with painful anxiety, in 
the vain hope of its being the harbinger of glad tidings — ^but 
such a harbinger never came. 

Mr. Lynch's marriage was unfruitful. The immediate 
relatives who survived him, were three sisters — Sabina, Es- 
ther, and Elisabeth ; the two first were his full sisters, and 
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the last his half sister, by a subsequent intermarriage or his 
father with Hannah Motte, the daughter of Jacob Motte, a 
highly cstimahle citizen of tlie province, who reared a nuDie' 
rous family in great comfort and respectability. Of these 
sisters, one only is now living, who resides in Charleston. 
Sabina and Elizabeth are both dead. At the period of bur 
decease, the former was the widow of the late John Bowmaoi 
a gentleman advantageously distinguished during bis life* by 
tiie exercise of an active philanthropy, and by the possession 
of various and highly cultivated powers of intellect ; — the 
latter (Elizabeth,) was married to major James Hamilton, 
senior, an officer of the revolution, who served in the second ' 
regiment of the Pennsylvania line, and who came into Caro- 
lina during the war, in general Wayne's brigade. 

Before Mr. Lynch embarked for Europe, he executed a 
will, by which he bequeathed, in the event of his wife's not 
surviving him, his ample fortune in equal proportions to his 
three sisters. 

The views which wc have occasionally presented of Mr. 
Lynch's character, in the course of this narrative, will super- 
sede the necessity of our indulging in a detailed analysis of 
its features. If vigorous health, and a long life, had not 
been denied him, be would have reached and meiited the 
highest honours of his country; at least, he enjoyed the 
necessai-y qualifications for their attainment, in an eminent 
degree He nut only possessed that strict moral worth 
which is the only suru foundation of success in life, but 
exalted it by maxims andaprtnciplcs of the most refined de- 
licacy and honour. His self-denial, evinced in a commend- 
able control over Ins own passions, was as remarkable as the 
tenderness and ardour of bis affcctioii for his fnends. Fcr- ' 
linjiis tilt most severe test tliat tan be iipidicd to the character 
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of any man^ is to place bim in the situation of a slave-holder. 
If^ with the possession of unlimited and irresponsible domi- 
nion^ he is yet undebauched by the excesses of authority^ — 
if^ with the uncheeked power to do wrong, he uniformly en- 
deavours to do righ^ and blends the exercise of the most 
benignant feelings of our nature with the prerogatives of an 
absolu,te ruler, we may be satisfied that such an. individual 
is a just man, in the most perfect acceptation of the term. 
To the numerous slaves, which the opulence of his father 
bad bequeathed him, Mr. Lynch was not only a judicious 
master, but a kind friend, abundantly fulfilling all the duties 
of one of the most difficult relations in human society. 

His domestic occupations were all of the most amiable 
cast. Habitually under the control of a fund of good sense, 
he yet retained enough of the passions to give a warmth and 
glow to his affections. No man was ever loved more ardently 
by his friends, or more richly deserved it. Tender to those 
under his protection, urbane in his intercourse with the 
world, embellishing the society in which he lived, by the 
vivacity and variety of his colloquial powers, he was univer- 
sally beloved and admired. 

He bore his severe illness with the resignation of a chris- 
tian, and with that philosophy in which protracted suffering 
is apt to instruct its unfortunate victims. 

Among his faults, (and who is without them ?) it might be 
said that he was too much addicted to the indulgence of that 
literary lounging, which, wh^ urged to an extreme, degene- 
rates into absolute indolence. His friends, therefore, some- 
times found it difficult to excite him to exertion in public, 
more especially as this habit, co-operating with his great 
modesty, frequently produced an almost invincible reluc- 
tance to display himself. His fine natural powers, as we 
Vol. V— E e 
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have already ihown, had been most succeBiFuUr coltirattd 
hy the advantages of a finished edncation. His devotion to 
letters partook largely of the enthnsiasm of a peculiar pM- 
sinn. It has been frequently observed, that men of genia i 
independently of their general relish for the beaoties of phi- 
losophy and letters, cherish an almost exclusive fondness for 
a particular author, whoso work *• they wear in their bosom 
for secret looks and solitary enjoymenL" Shakspeare was 
the volnme that Mr. Lynch loved most :— to this immorf»l 
bani he paid the homage of a spirit deeply impressed by the 
wonders of his vast and inimitable genius. 

It was by an indulgence in these elegant pursnits, that he 
was enabled to adnrn hia discourse, both written and oral, 
with the treasures of a rich fancy and exquisite taste : and 
the effect of these qualifications was not lessened by a frivo- 
lous love of exhibiting them. In tlie various public assem- 
blies in which he served, he seldom spoke, and never but or 
the most important occasions. When he did rise, he com- 
manded profound attention, and gave the most unequivocal 
tokens of the adaptation of his powers to the higher excel* 
lences of oratory. 

Although this narrative is enriched by few facts of a per- 
manent, or general interest, yet enough has been said to 
justify the confidence reposed in his abilities and integrity, 
by his fellow citizens. With unshaken firmness, be promoted 
the success of the cause which he had adopted, until the pre- 
mature prostration of his bodily powers compelled him, with 
sorrowful hesitation, to retire from the path of his public 
duties, and circumscribed that range of usefulness, which, 
from the vigour of his mind, appeared to be almost unlimited* 
The catastrophe which terminated his life, is one of those 
afflicting dispensations which rarries with It a peculiar ■«•• 
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row. Death, in its mildest form, is shrouded in terror ;*— 
bat to be plunged, perhaps without one moment of prepara- 
tion, into eternity, is an event peculiarly awful, and calcu- 
lated to arouse the deepest emotions in the hearts of the 
snrvivors. 

Such were the services, the abilities, the virtues, and the 
fate, of Mr. Lynch. His public character is perpetuated in 
the proudest record of his country ; and his virtues are now 
bequeathed as a pure and instructive model to posterity. 
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cause vhi<^ produced unuiiiBity in men of aacfa varioufl 

habits, and wbich effected a compact so finn, out of materials 
so loose, it can only be found in tbe spirit of the Knglish in- 
stitutions, which had taken deep root in every part of the 
then British colonies, and wbich flourished with equal vigour, 
from one end to the other of the North American continent 
The descendants of the men who resisted the arbitrary en- 
croachments of Charles I. displayed no less alacrity than 
their ancestors in offering prompt and systematic opposition 
to tbe unauthorized acts of tbe British parliament. This 
spirit of resistance will occasion the less surprise, when we 
refer to the histories of the several colonies: from the first 
moment of their civil organization, to the commencemuit of 
the revolution, we find constant discussions between tbe colo- 
nial assemblies and the proprietary or royal govemors, upon 
every point in which the rights, or liberties, of the colonists 
were in the least assailed. To account for this unwillingness 
to yield to arbitrary power, it must be recollected, that most 
of tbe American colonies were established at a time when a 
knowledge of civil right liad made great progress in Eng- 
land, and when the investigation of its doctrines had excited 
much wannth in the minds uf all classes of society. Al- 
though the colonies had received, at different times, lai^ 
accessions of population from various parts of Europe, the 
English character still predominated, and the anxiety to re- 
strain tlie strides of arbitrary power, and to ensure certain 
rights and privileges to the subject, which had characterized 
that people, and distinguished it from all the other nations of 
Europe, had not abated by being transplanted to a dtatant 
soil. It seems difficult to account for tbe indifference which 
tbe people of Great Britain have uniformly evinced towards 
the United States, whose growing prosperity and importance 
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iQigbt so naturally be supposed to awaken in them a feeling 
of pride. Surely no happier commentary could be imagin- 
ed, on the superior excellence of the English constitution^ 
than that which is now presented to the world, in the exist* 
ence of the American republic. All who are not blinded by ^ 
inveterate prejudices, must allow, that no other European 
power could have thrown out a colony, equally capable of 
erecting itself into an independent nation, and of submitting 
its happiness and its destinies to the operation of equal laws, 
emanating from the will of the majority. It must not be forgot- 
ten, that in their contests with the proprietary governments, 
and subsequently in the great struggle with the British par- 
liament, the colonists never ceased to invoke the genius of En- 
glish liberty, and to refer their exertions in defence of their 
rights, to the genuine spirit of British subjects. That spirit 
which prompted them to resistance^ was the spirit that had ani- 
mated Hampden, Fym, Vane, and a host of English worthies, 
and which can certainly never be disowned by the virtuous 
and well informed portion of the Britisli nation. 

Although in America we know no distinction of rank, and 
desire no privileges from the merits of our progenitors, 
yet it is believed, that there are few individuals, however th^ 
may be disposed to ridicule the feeling in others, who would 
not look with complacency upon a line of virtuous and en- 
lightened ancestors, and who would not feel themselves ani- 
mated by a double portion of honourable zeal, if they could 
say that their fathers, for several generations, had been con- 
spicuous for their services in the public cause. In the en- 
joyment of this feeling, it is certain, that there is no family 
in America which has the advantage over that of Mr. Mid- 
dleton. It is of English descent, and a branch of it, with 
which a7*onstant intercourse has been kept up, is settled in 
Vol. v.— P f 
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the county of Suflfolk, in England, where it enjoys the advan- 
tages of aflluenco and of rank. Edward Middleton, the an- 
cestor in a right line, passed over to South Carolina soon 
after the settlement of that colony, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, where ho obtained large grants of land, 
and became an opulent planter. 

The son of this gentleman, Arthur Middleton, became an 
influential man in the colony ; and in the contests which, at 
that early period, occurred between the inhabitants and the 
proprietary governors, was invarial)ly conspicuous as the 
friend of the people. In referring to tiie history of South 
Carolina, we find, that, in the year 1719, when the dissen- 
sions between the colonists and the proprietors had arrived 
at a great height, the members of the house of commons 
formed themselves into a convention, and chose Arthur Mid- 
dleton as their president. He was authorized, in the name 
of the people, to declare to the governor and council, that 
the authority of the proprietary government should be no 
longer respected. 

In pursuance of this declaration, after some struggle on 
the part of the governor (Johnson) to maintain his authorityy 
a new governor and other civil officers were chosen, and the 
legality of their proceedings referred to the king and council 
of Great Britain. The latter having decided that the pro- 
prietors had forfeited their charter, the respective shares 
were purchased by parliament, and the royal government 
established in South Carolina. Through the whole of this 
important transaction, the grandfather of Mr. Middleton 
bore the most conspicuous part ; and retained, through the 
remainder of his life, great influence in the colony. 

His son, Henry Middleton, inherited with his ample for- 
tune, the determined spirit of his father ; and at the com- 
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mencement of the American tr9ubtes, was foremost in 
exciting the people to resistance. At the meeting of the 
first convention of the people, in 1774, a resolution was 
unanimously passed, ^^ that Henry Middleton, John Rutledge, 
Christopher Gadsden, .Thomas Lynch, and Edward Rutledge, 
should be appointed to meet the deputies from the other colo- 
nies, about to convene at Philadelphia.'' This meeting con- 
stituted the first American congress : the one to which this 
nation owes its political origin. No better evidence can be 
given of the estimation in which Henry Middleton was held 
by those patriots, than the honour which they conferred 
on him at a subsequent session, by electing him to preside 
over their labours: this duty he fulfilled with equal zeal and 
ability. 

• Arthur Middleton, the subject of the present sketch, was 
bom in the year 1743, at Middleton Place, the seat of his 
father, Henry Middleton, and situated on the banks of the 
Ashley. His mother's maiden name was Williams, being 
the only child of a wealthy and respectable planter of South 
Carolina. He was the eldest of a family of two sons and 
five daughters. As was customary among the southern 
planters who possessed any fortune, he was sent to England 
at an early age, to receive the instruction which was so well 
afforded by the public schools of that country. Whilst the 
connexion subsisted between those who had emigrated to 
America, and those of the same family who continued in the 
parent country, the children of the former were committed 
to the affectionate attentions of the latter; and this confiden- 
tial intercourse was, as may well be conceived, the means 
best calculated to strengthen the bonds of family attachment. 
Young Arthur received all the attention which could be de- 
sired from his English relations. He was placed, at the age 
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of twelve years, at the well known school of Ilackncy, in the 
vicinity of London, whence at the age of fourteen, he was 
transferred to that of Westminster. To those who arc 
acquainted with the system of education adopted in the great 
public schools of England, it is well known, that every faci- 
lity is afforded to youths of talent, and of aspiring minds, for 
the acquisition of certain branches of classical knowledge. 
In no other institutions in the world is there so much 
attention paid to the cultivation of the mother tongue, 
and to the Greek and Latin languages, so as to impart a 
thorough knowledge of their principles, and to inspire a 
pure taste for their beauties. 

The preceptors who preside over these seminaries, aro in* 
variably selected on account of the excellence of their cha- 
racters, and their critical skill in the learned languages ; 
and they enjoy a liigli standing in the public esteem. The 
contemporaries of Mr. Middleton, at those schools, who were 
well qualified to judge of his attainments, agreed in opinion 
respecting his proficiency in the Greek and Roman classics, 
to the former of which he applied himself with peculiar suc- 
cess. From his thorough acquaintance with the beauties of 
the ancient authors, he imbibed a taste wiiich he preserved 
through life, and which appeared to sooth his mind, under 
circumstances when he miglit otherwise have sunk into de- 
spondency. Having passed regularly through Westminster 
school, he was entered between the age of eighteen and nine- 
teen years, in one of the colleges of the University of Cam- 
bridge. During his residence at that institution, although 
liberally supplied with money, he did not enter into the 
dissipation so generally indulged in by the students; but 
being by nature of a reserved and rather taciturn habit, he 
more readily escapeil the contagion of example, and devoted 
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those hours to mcdit^itioii and study, which his less thought- 
ful companions sacrificed to trivial amusements and vicious 
indulgences. In his conduct during his four years probation, 
(for such they are for youths, transferred from the rigid i-e- 
gulations of .the English schools to the comparative ease of 
a college'life) he evinced the steady adherence to good prin- 
ciples and good taste, lor which he was ever afterwards dis- 
tinguished. He left Cambridge in^ his twenty-second year^ 
with the degree of bachelor of arts, and with the reputation 
of a profound scholar and a moral man. 

As Mr. Middleton was not designed for any of the learned 
professions, he had leisure to improve himself by travel ; and 
his father's liberality afforded him the means. After visiting 
many parts of England, he passed over to tlie continent, and 
expended nearly two years in a tour, principally through the 
southern parts of Europe. 

During this tour, he passed several months at Rome, in 
the most agreeable manner; cultivating his taste by the 
study of the fine arts, at their ancient and justly renowned 
seat This is a department in which excellence is to be 
attained by those^ alone, wiio are endowed by nature with 
exquisite perceptions : the exclusion, therefore, of many who 
have even received the benefit of a liberal education, must 
enhance the value of the gift to those,^ who, like Mr. 
Middleton, possess the means of improving it To the 
charms of literature, ^d poetry esjiecially, he was ever ex- 
quisitely alive ; in music and painting he had attained no 
ordinary proficiency, in practice, as well as theory: and in 
the technicalities of sculpture and architecture, their sister 
arts, he was well versed. 

Mr. Middleton, after an extensive tour through Europe, 
returned to South Carolina, and soon after was united in 
marriage to Miss Izard, daughter of Walter Izard, Esq. 
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He soon determined to gratir^ Mrs. Middleton with a visU 
to Europe, and with this view emb&rked with her about a 
year after their marriage. After residing some time in Kng- 
land, they proceeded tu the continent* and visited in their 
tour some of the principal cities of France and Spain. In the 
year 1773, Mr. Middleton returned home, and took up his 
residence at the family seat, a heautiful spot, on the banks 
of the Ashley, which his father, on this occasion, relinquish- 
ed to him> In the succeeding year commenced that struggle 
between Great Britain and her North American colonies, 
which developed the energies of the American people, put to 
the test their patriotism, their talents, and their courage, 
and, in some measure, assigned to individaals their relative 
rank in public estimation. AKhur Middleton and his father, 
who already stood high in the public estimation, did not hesi- 
tate to stand forth in defence of the rights of American citi> 
zens. And here it may not he improper or Invidious to re- 
mark, that these gentlemen, together with some others in 
South Carolina, were at that time in a situation which places 
their decision of conduct in a point of view peculiarly 
meritorious, and which ought particularly to endear their 
memories to a grateful posterity. Many of the actors in 
those early scenes, were men, who, to whatever merit they 
may have been entitled, appeared on the stage for the first 
time. TLey were aware, that sliould their otTorts he crown- 
ed with success, a lasting fume and extensive influence in the 
community would be tlieir rcwnril, with tlir. consequent ad- 
vantogcs of ollicc and emolument. This remark is not in- 
tended to disparage any of the wortliics of the revolution. 
But the Middleton s had not these inducements to active ex- 
ertion. Members of a family, which, since the foundation of 
tlie colony, had always stood high in the public favour, en- 
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joying personal consideration of the most flattering kind; and 
possessed of wealth which might be materially impaired^ but 
could not be increased, by the vicissitudes of civil wars; had 
they not been men of high and disinterested characters, the 
course they would have pursued is obvious. The usual mo^ 
tives which govern men would have preponderated on the 
side of arbitrary sway; they would (as did many others, in 
similar circumstances, throughout the continent) either have 
used all their influence to produce a passive submission to the 
acts of the British parliament, or have adopted a temporising 
line of conduct, in the hope of seeing the storm speedily dis- 
sipated. But inheriting a spirit, which it appears was na- 
tural to their family, they exerted themselves, from the first 
encroachment on their rights, in a manner which could leave 
no doubt on the minds of their countrymen as to< the sin- 
cerity of their views. 

Reverting more particularly to the public services of Mr. 
Middleton, it appears, from the documents which have been 
preserved relative to the progress of the revolution in South 
Carolina, that the operations of the opposition were carried 
on by means of various committees, appointed by the pi*o- 
vincial congress, in the face of the royal gov6rnmeft, under 
the different denominations of secret committees, special com- 
mittees, councils of safety, &c. which were composed of gentle- 
men, in whose discretion and firmness the provincial assembly 
reposed unlimited confidence, and whose powers were only 
defined by the injunction, cavere nequid Republica detrimenii 
caperet. By a reference to the record of these revolutionary 
proceedings, we find, that on the seventeenth of April, 1775, 
Arthur Middleton was appointed one of a secret committee, 
consisting of five persons, who were authorized to take mea- 
sures for placing the colony in a posture of defence. These 
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were the persons wlio determined on having recourse to 
force; and under their direction, the public magazine of arms 
and ammunition in the custody of the royal store-keeper, 
was taken possession of, and the contents removed, and soon 
after appropriated to the defence of the country. 

On the fourteenth of June, the provincial congress of South 
Carolina chose by ballot thirteen persons, who were denomi- 
nated a council of safety, to watch over the public interests, 
and to take such measures as they should judge most proper 
to promote the same in that eventful crisis. Of this number 
was Arthur Middleton; audit is well ascertained, that to his 
activity may be attributed much of what was effected by that 
body. Under its direction a military force was organized, 
adequate to the temporary defence of the province; the com- 
missionSi^of the officers were certified by the joint signatures 
of its members, and other acts appertaining to sovereign 
authority were exercised by them. 

The members of the council were, in general well selected, 
especially when we consider that very little trial had been 
made of their real characters, and that, in revolution- 
ary times, many individuals are urged forward even by 
their tiftidity, to show for tlie new order of things a prefer- 
ence which they are far from feeling. Such men usually 
indulge the hope of keeping open the door of accommodation, 
and therefore avoid, as much as possible, giving their parti- 
cipation to measures which are deemed offensive. That 
there were some of this description in the council of safety, 
is very certain ; and that Mr. Middieton, and others, who 
saw the propriety of adopting vigorous and decided mea- 
sures, were embarrassed and thwarted by their opposition, 
is a fact equally well established. One instance may be ad- 
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duced in which his advice, if followed, would probably have 
been attended with favourable results. 

Lord William Campbell, brother to the duke of Argyle, 
was, in the year 1775, appointed governor of South Carolina, 
for the crown, and arrived in Cliarleston during the sitting 
of the provincial congress, as the first legislative assembly, 
under the new order of things, was denominated. On being 
addressed by this body, in a bold, but temperate manner, on 
the subject of their grievances, he refused to recognise, or 
hold any communication with them. This assembly soon 
after adjourned, with a view to a new election of members, 
but first appointed, by ballot, a general committee, who were 
clothed in the interim with superintending powers. Although 
the royal governor had refused to acknowledge the provincial 
congress as a political body, yet his answer to their address 
was dispassionate: and so far from justifying the acts of the 
British parliament, he declined passing any opinion upon the 
M merits of the dispute. His subsequent conduct by no means 
evinced hostile feelings towards those who had usurped so 
large a share of the British prerogative. It became an object 
with the committee to ascertain how far this apparent indif- 
ference was sincere. It was suspected that the governor 
bad written to England for the aid of a military force, and 
that he held a secret intercourse with the adherents of the 
royal government, who were afterwards designated by the 
appellation of tories. To obtain a knowledge of his real sen- 
timents and views, the committee had recourse to a stratagem. 
They contrived to have one of their number, (captain Adam 
M'Donald,) introduced to the governor in the character of a 
tory just arrived from the upper country, on a special errand 
from his partisans. 

The governor fell without suspicion into the snare, and 
Vol. v.— G g 
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communicated bis plana to McDonald: he inrormed him that be 

expected troops rrotn Englnnd, expressed a wish that no more- 
mentflbould be made by the Triends of the rojiA government 
nntil their arrival, and indulged in severe invectives against 
what he termed the netr/bng^ec^ authorities of. the day. A 
report of this conversation was made to the general commit- 
tee of vhich Mr. Middleton waa a member. Lord William 
Campbell bad married a near relation of Mrs. Middleton, and 
the families were on good terms ; but tliis did not prevent 
Mr. Middleton from making a motion " that the goTemor 
should bo immediately taken into custody." The adoption 
of 80 bold and decisive a measure, did not meet the approba* 
tion of the majority of the committee ; some members of Itv 
who at that time possessed the public confidence, took the 
alarm, and the proposal was negatived. This attempt to in- 
spire a vigorous course of conduct in the committee, although 
by the over cautious it was probably i-cpresonted as rasb^ 
nevertheless did honour to the sagacity, as well as the manly 4 
spirit, of the mover. The royal governor, who, it appears, 
wanted only the means, and nut the inclination, to take an ac- 
tive part in- the contest, soon afterwards retired on board of 
a British sloop of war. Being of course desirous to be re- 
stored to his government, and to the enjoyment of a large 
property acquired by his marriage, he used all his exertions to 
have the British arms dii-ccted against South Carolina. In 
this he was successful ; for he returned in a few months, with 
a formidable force, under sir Henry Clinton and sir Peter Par- 
ker. The result of the blunder committed by these command- 
ers, in attacking Fort Moultrie, instead of landing and 
investing Charleston, is well known; but the fault cannot 
be imputed to lord William Campbell, who behaved besides 
wltti great bravery in the action, and was severely wounded on 
board of the Experiment, a fifty -gun ship. 



On the eleventh of February^ 1776, the provincial con(;res9 
of South Carolina chose a committee of eleven members ta 
prepare and report a constitution, or " form of government 
wliich should best produce the happiness of the people, and 
should most effectually secure peace and good order in the 
colony, during the continuance of the dispute with Great Bri- 
tain." Mr. Midddleton was a member of this committee ; 
and an instrument was framed and adopted^ which, however^ 
was only temporary. 

Shortly after th:s, he. was elected, by the assembly, one of 
the representatives of South Carolina in the congress of the 
United States, then convened at Philadelphia. In tins capa- 
city he inscribed his name on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The particular share that he took in promoting the 
adoption of this important measure, is not, perhaps, known 
at this distance of time, but that it had his most strenuous 
support, is beyond a doubt. He had, at that period, con- 
tracted a close intimacy with Mr. Hancock, the president of 
congress, and, having their families with them, they had a 
joint establishment. This domestic arrangement accorded 
perfectly with the taste of both parties, for being men of a 
liberal and hospitable disposition, their iiouse was the resort 
of a great deal of company ; the members from the two ex- 
tremities of the union were constantly assembled at their 
table. This social intercourse must unquestionably have been 
attended with beneficial effects on the subjects immediately 
under discussion, as well as in assuaging a jealousy which 
might have existed between men, whose habits of life, and 
opinions on many points, were not a little dissimilar. It 
suffices to say, that the friendship of these two warm pa- 
triots continued uninterrupted during the remainder of their 
lives. 
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Mr. Middleton continued at Philadelphia, attending to 
the duties of his station, until the close of the year 1777, 
and although he was not a very active debater, no measure 
received the support of the South Carolina delegation with- 
out his concurrence; — the gentlemen composing it having 
the highest opinion of his judgment and abilities. As the 
Tote in congress was, on important questions, taken by states, 
the subject was, of course, discussed among the members of 
the several delegations, and something like unanimity gene- 
rally obtained. 

At the beginning of 1778, we find him in South Carolina 
receiving the greatest proof which his fellow-citizens could 
bestow, of their confidence in his talents and fidelity. The 
assembly of South Carolina, which acted under the authority 
of the constitution of 1776, conceiving that it had the power 
80 to do, enacted a new constitution, differing in many essen- 
tial points from the first, and presented it in May, 1778, to 
John Rutledge, who was governor, for his approbation. 
That gentleman, by virtue of the power with which he was 
invested, refused his assent to it, and gave his reasons at 
large for this use of his negative. These reasons were 
founded principally upon what he conceived to be the illegal- 
ity, as well as the futility, of the procedure. As, however, 
there was a large majority in favour of the adoption, he 
closed his address with resigning his authority into their 
hands, that he might not embarrass their measures. The 
assembly having accepted Iiis resignation, were next calLd 
upon to fill tlie vacant chair. Affairs, at this time, had 
assumed a gloomy aspect in America, and where olBSces of 
any responsibility were in question, intrigue and private 
interest were of little avail towards advancing the prcten- 
•ions of any man. A secret ballot was to decide on ^the 
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merits of the individual who merited the highest confidence 
of the people, as regarded integrity, firmness, and capacity ; 
qualifications so essential to the arduous task of guiding 
their destinies through the unequal and perilous contest in 
which they were engaged. On counting the votes, a con- 
siderable majority pronounced Mr. Middleton to be that indi- 
vidual. So different was the mode of transacting business of 
this nature at that day, from what it has since been ; — so lit- 
tle progress had buen made in the arts of caucusing, recom- 
mending, addressing, &C.9 which now form the bases of most 
elections ; — that the gentleman thus elected was not aware of 
the honour intended him ^ and when the result of the ballot 
was announced, he declined an acceptance of the office. The 
inducements to a contrary course were great ; — the situation 
was conspicuous ; and the power to he given to the executive 
by the new constitution, was extensive. Mr. Middleton 
could neither be diffident of his own talents, nor fearful of 
the responsibility of the post: he had embarked every thing 
in the revolution, and his subsequent conduct evinced, that 
lie intended to brave all its results. He was not devoid of 
ambition, but his was the ambition of a lofty mind ; — ^tliat of 
rendering valuable ser^'ices, when perfectly compatible with 
his conscientious feelings. In this case he was restrained by 
those feelings. He coincided in opinion with the late incum- 
bent; and declared, that if he assumed the executive station, 
he covld not conscientiously give his assent to the new con- 
stitution. Full faith was given to his assurances; and his 
non-acceptance, instead of detracting from the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, was viewed in its proper light, and served to 
endear him still more to them. Mr. Rawlins Lowndes, who 
was at that time a popular character^ not having the same 
objections to the constitution, was. elected in his stead, and 
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sanctioned the new form of government on the nineteenth 
March, 1779. 

We are not informed whether Mr. Middleton served ii 
any public capacity during the year following his refusal of 
the executive oflSce. In April, 1779, the British having as« 
sembled a force at Savannah, under general Prevost, with the 
evident intention of making an attempt on Charleston, and 
having gained some advantage over the American force sta- 
tioned on the bank of the Savannah river, hy surprising ge- 
neral Ashe at Briar creek, it appears that the alarm became 
general. To use the woifls of Ramsay, *' In this time of 
general alarm, John Rutledgc, Esq., by the almost unani- 
mous voice of his countrymen, was called to the chair of go- 
vernment. To him and to his council, was delegated by the 
legislature, power to do every thing tliat appeared to him 
and to them, necessary for the public good." Governor 
Rutledge immediately proceeded, with his wonted energy, 
to take measures for the defence of the state, and ordered out 
troops from different parts of the country to the rendezvous 
at Orangeburgh, where he took the command in person. 
General Prevost having made a forced march, with a view 
to surprise Charleston, which was then without a garrison, 
and with very insufficient works, the governor threw him- 
self, with his militia, into the place. Mr. Middleton attend- ' 
ed him as one of his family, and was personally exposed in a 
partial attack which was made in front of the works. On 
this occasion, he displayed his characteristic intrepidity. 
General Prevost, not deeming it prudent to attempt the re- 
duction of Charleston by an assault, and having an army in 
full march in his rear, retired to a strong position ^ on James 
Island, and by crossing over from one island to another, 
effected his retreat with an immense booty, consisting chiefly 
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of slaves^ who joined his standard^ and lent their aid in the 
indiscriminate plunder of whatever could be transported. 
From this expedition, which threw no additional lustre on 
the British arms, much private emolument resulted to the 
officers, who not only participated in the plunder, but tole- 
rated the most wanton destruction on the part of the soldiers. 
This entrance of the enemy into South Carolina, put the pa- 
triotism of many of the inhabitants to a painful test Such 
of them as resided on or near the route of the British army, 
were called upon to repair to the standard of their country, 
and to' leave their families and property to the mercy of the 
invader. Some, as might be expected, were more intent 
on removing their families and effects from the grasp of the 
enemy, than in aidiiM^ to annoy him ; but there were many 
instances of astonishing devotion to the public cause. Mr. 
Middleton's country seat, together with his plantations in 
the vicinity, were exposed to the depredations of the army ; 
being immediately on the great Southern road ; but he took 
no measures to save his property, and,, did not even go near 
it. He merely sent Mrs. Middleton a direction to remove, 
with tiie family, to the house of a friend, a day's journey to 
the north of Charleston. He, of course, suffered immensely: 
the buildings at Middleton Place were spared, but every 
thing was rifled. Of a valuable collection of paintings, 
some of which were too large for removal, many were wan- 
tonly mutilated. The officers and soldiers of the British 
army in North America, exhibited much of the spirit ascrib- 
ed by a celebrated English traveller to the Russians, as 
cxeipplified in the occupation of the Crimea: whatever 
could not be converted to lucrative purposes, was demolished 
or defaced. 
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On the investment of Charleston, in the following year, by 
the force under sir Henry Clinton and vice admiral Arburth- 
noty Mr. Middleton was found amongst its defenders. Although 
not holding a military command, and having the option of 
avoiding personal exposure, or partaking it with many gen- 
tlemen whom duty detained within the lines, he preferred 
subjecting himself to the chances of war. In consequence 
of this determination he became a prisoner, together with 
a very large portion of the most active and zealous men, who^ 
until that moment, had swayed the politics of South Caro- 
lina. The privilege of going at large on parole, was ex- 
tended to him, and he enjoyed it until the month of Novem- 
ber, 1780, wlkcn he was suddenly arrested, with some others, 
who were esteemed dangerous characters in what was then 
regarded as a conquered province. Tncy were then sent by 
sea to St. Augustine, in East Florida, where Mr. Middleton 
and his fellow prisoners, although not placed in close con- 
finement, were subjected to mortifying and humiliating re- 
straints, by tlic petty tyranny of the officer commanding that 
garrison. Very far from having his spirit subdued by this 
gloomy and trying reverse, it was known to his companions 
in misfortune, that he had resolved to endure all the evils 
which it was in the power of a resentful foe to inflict, rather 
than follow the example of too many of his countrymen, by 
claiming the ^* protection'' of the British government. On 
the contrary, nothing appeared to give him so much pain as 
the accounts, which were sedulously communicated, of some 
individuals who had been hitherto regarded as firm friends 
of liberty, having consented to exchange their situation as 
prisoners of wai*, for that of British subjects. In the month 
of July, 1781, the American prisoners at St. Augustine 
were included in a general exchange, and immediately sent, 
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in cartels, to Philadelphia. Shortly after his arrival there, 
governor Rutledge, acting in pursuance of the general powers 
delegated to him by the legislature of South Carolina, ap- 
pointed Mr. Middleton a representative in congress. 

In the autumn of 1781, the capture of lord Cornwallis was 
effected. This officer, after the surrender of Charleston, 
had been left by sir Henry Clinton in command of the British 
force occupying the state of South Carolina, and invested 
with all the powers of a conqueror. In the exercise of these 
unlimited powers, with a view to produce complete submis- 
sion, and to break the spirit of the inhabitants, recourse was 
had to measures ndt only of a rigorous, but of a sanguinary 
nature. And here, perhaps, it may not be irrelative to re- 
mark, how great a change civil warfare operates in the na- 
tural dispositions of men, and with how little moderation the 
advantages obtained in such contests are generally used. 
The conduct of lord Cornwallis, and of one who commanded 
under him, lord Rawdon, (subsequently earl of Moira, and 
marquis of Hastings,) has justly doomed their names to ab- 
horrence among the inhabitants of South Carolina, from the 
oppression and barbarity which were then exercised by their 
orders, and under their immediate inspection. And yet the 
same individuals have established in Great Britain, a high 
reputation for gentleness and humanity, of which they have 
through the course of long lives, afforded their fellow subjects 
ample proofs. Mr. Middleton had witnessed the distresses 
occasioned by the oppressive measures of lord Cornwallis, 
and his soul had revolted at the horrors which he beheld 
around him. Actuated by these feelings, after lord Com- 
wallis's surrender, he submitted to congress a motion to the 
following effect: ** that lord Cornwallis should be regai*ded 
in the light of a barbarian, who had violated all th« rules of 
Vol.. v.— H h 
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modern warfare, and had been guilty of innumerable cast of 
wanton cruelty and oppression ; and further, that he, tlie said 
lord Cornwallisy should not bo comprehended in any ex- 
change of prisoners which should take place between the 
British government and that of the United States." 

This resolution, from considerations of a peculiar nature, 
was not adopted, but the motive which suggested it was duly 
appreciated. What strongly marks the preponderance of 
patriotic, over individual feelings, in the mover of this ener- 
getic measure, is the circumstance, that at the moment of 
its proposal, his wife and children were in the power of the 
enemy : the order which had removed many other families 
beyond the limits of the state, not having been put in force 
against them. Mr. Middleton's estate was also under 
sequestration ; and the subsistence of his family measured out 
to them, at the will of a British commissioner. 

The general assembly, convened at Jacksonborough in 
January, 1782, after a lapse of two years, elected Mr. Mid- 
dleton one of the delegates of the state to congress. He con^ 
tinued in the discharge of his duty, in that capacity, until 
the month of November, of the same year, when he obtained 
leave to return to South Carolina, to visit his family, from 
which he had been long separated, under the most trying 
circumstances. 

This legislature gave a further proof of its sense of his 
claims on public feeling. The assembly convened at Jack- 
sonborough, represented that portion of the population of 
South Carolina which had passed with unspotted fidelity the 
ordeal of British persecution, and which now held the rod 
over the heads of those citizens who had sacrificed to per- 
sonal interest, their duty to their counti*y, and to the cause 
of liberty, by devoting themselves, heart and hand^ to the 
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royalist party ; as well as of those, who, without taking an'effi- 
cieot part in the contest, evinced their adherence to that party, 
no less unequivocally, by hailing its temporary triumph. Sel- 
dom have civil commotions afforded the victorious party an 
ampler justification for resorting to retributive measures 
against their opponents, than did the success of the revolution 
in South Carolina. We have barely hinted, in the course B^ 
this sketch, at the wanton devastation committed by the royal 
arms, in many instances, on the estates of the patriotic whigs, 
land the accumulated acts of injustice and cruelty which had 
been heaped upon their persons. To the honour of the as- 
sembly, however, it is recorded, that they used their power 
with exemplary moderation. In order to obtain some indem- 
nification for the heavy public losses, and to strengthen the 
arm of government by salutary terrors, they indeed deemed 
it just and expedient to punish those who had been promi- 
nent and instrumental in hostility, with banishment and con- 
fiscation ; whilst those whose agency had been trifling, or 
who had passively submitted to the royal authority, ^*ere 
merely subjected to an amercement. The more exactly to 
carry this resolution into effeot, two separate lists were 
framed, and their contents discussed in open assembly. 

It happened then, that a gentleman nearly connected with 
Mr. Middleton by marriage, was numbered among those 
upon whom the higher penalty was to be visited. A strenu- 
ous efibrt was made, by the friends of the party concerned, 
to obtain his exemption. The success of the attempt ap- 
peared doubtful, until a member arose, and after expatiating 
upon the many and meritorious services of Arthur Middleton, 
who was at that time attending to his duty in congress, ex- 
pressed his conviction, that no more acceptable return could 
be made to Mr. Middleton than the exemption of the indivi- 
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diml ill question fi*oin tlio {proposed penaltj. The assemblf 
entered, without hesitation into the feelings of tlie speakiyr; 
the appeal was effectual ; and the party escaped with only an 
amercement. 

The momentous contest liaving been terminated soon sftcr 
this event, by the news that tlie preliuiinaFies of peace had 
bAn signed, Mr. Middleton declined any further attendance 
at the seat of the general government, and hastened with 
pleasure to that retirement which was always dear to him. 
Though eminent by his services and sacrifices during the 
hour of peril, and accustomed to move in a larger sphere of 
usefulness, he cheerfully engaged in the duties assigned him 
within a more limited circle, after the country had been re- 
scued from the difliculties and dangers in which it had been 
involved. He served in the legislature of the state, and was 
greatly instrumental in restoring that order and tranquillity 
80 essential to the public weal, but unhappily not always ac- 
ceptable to a large class of individuals, who have been en- 
gaged in the restless and desultory scenes produced by 
intestine commotion. To convince men who had risked 
their all in the revolutionary struggle, that its beneficial re- 
sults could not be rendered immediately personal, and that 
the immutable principles of justice barred their claims to an 
exemption from civil process, in their persons and property, 
was a difficult task, and one which required the united efforts 
of the best heads and hearts of the country. Many old debts 
hung over them, and these were claimed by men who had 
preferred the prudent to the honourable part. Among others, 
Mr. Middleton's loss hsid been immense, (not less than two 
hundred of his slaves having been carried away,) and he was 
involved in debt; but he adhered steadily to those who 
thought the interests of the community most advanced by 
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restoring the authority of the laws« These struggles con- 
tinued for sereral years, and except the part \irhich, as a 
member of the legislature he took in them^ Mr. Middlleton 
passed a life of philosophical ease, at his country seat^ in the 
vicinity of Charleston. There he resided in elegance and 
refinement, surrounded by an interesting family, indulging 
in the luxury of an excellent library, and visited by numerous 
friends, who partook, without restraint, of his liberal hospi- 
tality. But unhappily, with a natural partiality for the 
place of his nativity, he thought too favourably of the cli- 
mate of that part of the state in which it was situated. He 
took little care to avoid exposure in the autumnal season, 
and in the month of November, 1786, he was seized with 
an intermittent fever. Its paroxysms returned periodi- 
cally for some weeks, during which time he refused to adopt 
the usual remedies, observing with philosophical indifference, 
that ^^it was best to leave nature to itself." When he con- 
sented to use them, the application came too late ; he expired 
on the first of January, 1787* 

In forming our conception of the natural disposition and 
character of Mr. Middleton, we are guided by the opinion of 
those who are well qualified to decide, from early and inti- 
mate acquaintance. It is believed, that if he had lived in 
the days of Hampden, he would have participated thoroughly 
in the feelings of that patriot ^ and that he would have rank- 
ed with those worthies who hold the first grade in the esteem 
of all who revere and cherish rational freedom. In common 
with men of generous minds, his temper was violent, and it 
is evident that he had it not under perfect control. It broke 
forth at times in marks of strong indignation, at any exhibi- 
tion of meanness, or attempt at imposition. But violence of 
temper is the reproach which both weak and envious minds 
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are apt to apply to men of genius, wn . He their object ttij 
distance, and are impatient to arrive s>t it by hasty 8tridei|Tar 
The temporising spirits, and those who were << infinn 
purpose,'' complained that Mr. Middleton hurried tfaeBolhi 
too rapidly ; and that he always advocated what are tenHif k 
desperate measures* It is known that he was opposed to fli|h€ 
surrender of Charleston, and was anxious that the pli 
sliould stand an assault General Lincoln called a coai 
of war, to deliberate on the expediency of a capitulat 
The weather being warm, the windows of the room in wl 
it assembled were left open, and some citizens, who had 
intimation of the object in view, had placed themselves nenv' 
anxious to know what should be the result. General Chaitarl 
Cotesworth Pinckney, who then commanded the first w^ 
ment of the line, spoke with great vehemence against coming" I 
to terms with the enemy. His voice was strong, and what 
he said was distinctly heard by those without. After deli- 
vering his opinion, on going out, he found at the door, Mr. 
Arthur Middleton, who seized his hand with great eagerness, 
and told him that he thanked him in the name of his country- 
men, for having opposed the disgrace of a surrender, and 
entreated him to exert himself to the last moment in prevent* 
ingit 

In the public bodies in which he served, he is said to have 
shown no anxiety to make a display of oratory, nor to 
take the lead in debate. His speeches were short, and he 
usually delivered them under the influence of strong feelings. 
As they were evidently drawn from him by a deep interest 
in the subject, they rarely failed to make a corresponding 
impression* 

No one was less solicitous about trifles, or more in earnest 
in matters of importance* The little value he set on the pos- 
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sssion of wealth, v* ^ Well known and was not a little at 
a.riance with his t^^vtes, which were of an expensive cast. 
ti anecdote is retained in the family, illustrative of this 
rR.it in his ciiaracter, and which may also serve to evince 
le coolness with which he could act, on occasions calculated 
» excite in other men marks of heat and precipitation. The 
ouse he inhabited on the Ashley, although large and commo- 
icMis, did not altogether correspond with the appearance of 
Wo moremodern wings, erected at some little distance from 
U Mr. Middleton sometimes talked of taking it down, and 
wilding on another plan, but was dissuaded by his friends, 
in the ground of its being too large a superstructure to sa- 
crifice to any plan of improvement. When he was one day 
Walking over his grounds, the roof of his house took fire, and 
a ^rvant came running to him, with a message from Mrs. 
Middleton, to inform him of the circumstance. Looking 
around him, and seeing that the atmosphere was calm, and 
that the wings could not be endangered, he sent the servant 
back, with the laconic injunction to *< let it burn,'' and con- 
tinued his walk. Mrs. Middleton, however, did not view 
the thing quite so coolly, and took the necessary measures to 
have the fire extinguished. 

Entertaining his friends liberally, and having always a 
well furnished table, he was, in an uncommon degree, plain 
in his own diet, and apparently so from indifi*erence rather 
than from system. His pleasures were drawn from study 
and meditation, more than from an intercourse with society, 
and he had early acquired a habit of abstraction, which con- 
firmed the natural reserve of his temper, and was perhaps 
sometimes mistaken for pride. 

In his person, Mr. Middleton was of the middle size, per- 
fectly well formed^ with great muscular sti*ength. His 
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features were fine, and liia countenance exptesslve of t 
ness and decision. His death vaa accounted a public loat; 
and deprived several of the first characters of South Caroliu 
of a friend, to whom they were attached with enthusiastic a^ 
dour, and of whom some of them could not speak for man; 
years, without visible marks of emotion. To nse the lan- 
guage of a writer of the times, he possessed ^< the plainest 
manners with the most refined taste: great reading and 
knowledge of the world, concealed under the reserve of the 
mildest and most modest nature ; a complete philanthropist, 
but the firmest patriot; cool, steady, and unmoved^ at the 
genera] wreck of property and foi-tune, as far as be was 
personally concerned, but with a heart melting for the 
sutTerings and woes of others; a model of private worth 
and public virtue; a good citizen, a good father, and an 
exemplary husband^ accomplislied in letters, in the sciences, 
and fine arts; well acquainted with the manners of the courti 
of Euro|ie, w licncc he !ias transplanted to his country no- 
thing but their embellishments and virtues." 

Mr. Middlcton left a wife and family consisting of two 
sons and six daughters. Mrs. Middleton closed, in 1614, a 
long and valuable life, during which, she maintained that 
standing in the community to which her large fortune, her 
elegant manners, and her liberal heart so amply entitled her. 
His eldest son, Henry Middleton, after having served for 
some years in the assembly of South Carolina, was elected 
governor of that state in 181 1. He discharged the duties of 
the ofiice with great energy, including one year of the war, 
when it became necessary to adopt measures for the defence 
of the sea-coast. He was subsequently elected to represent 
the district of Charlcst^in in the congress of the United States, 
in which situation he continued until 1820, when be waa ap- 
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pointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of St Peters- 
burg* He is Icnown to be a gentleman of good taste, and of 
uncommon literary acquirements ; a firm supporter of repub- 
lican principles, and one of whom it is not too much to say, 
that he adorns the station which he fills. 

His second son, John Izard Middleton, devotes his time 
to the cultivation of the fine arte, and his taste and refinement 
render him a ^nspicuous member of polished society. 



Vol. v.— I i 



BUTTON GWINNETT. 



Ths signers of the Declaration of Independence on behalf 
of the state of Oeorgia^ were three. Button Gwesvutt, 
Ltmait Hall, and Geobge Wjlwon. 

The fate of Button Gwinnett affords a melancholy example 
of the pernicious consequences resulting from the practice of 
duelling. This practice, unknown to the heroes and states- 
men of antiquity, which originated in the barbarous ages, 
still holds its dominion over the minds of men, and affords a 
striking example of- the triumph of fashion over reascMi, 
morality, religion, and the penal code* That it is our duty 
to reprobate and discountenance the custom, which exists 
among us to an extent, periiaps, greater than in any other 
country of the civilized world, no reflecting mind can doubt: 
nor ought the high station and character of an individual to 
exempt him from censure, when that station and character 
render his example more extensively injurious. It cannot be 
supposed to be our wish to sully the memory of Button Gwin- 
nett ; his name* will ever stand conspicuous in the annals of 
his country; but being compelled, as faithful biographers, 
to relate the circumstances which led to his untimely death, 
we deem it a duty <rf equal importance to express our opinioB ef 
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the means by which it was occasioned. In the lapse of half a 
century, many of the circumstances connected with this iia- 
happy affair may have been forgotten, and some of them, with 
which we are' acquainted, may justly be advanced in extenu- 
ation of an act which nothing can justify. 

Button Gwhotett was bom in England about the year 
1732, of respectable parents, whose circumstances were mo- 
derate. He received an excellent education, and when ar- 
rived at mature age, embarked in mercantile pursuits in 
Bristol. Havng married in England, he resolved to emi- 
grate to America, and in 1770, arrived at Charleston^ S. C, 
where he remained two years, during which time he was en- 
gaged in trade. At the expiration of that period, he disposed of 
all his merchandise, and purchased with the proceeds a nnm- 
ber of negroes, and a tract of land on St. Catharine's Island^ 
in Georgia, where he devoted his attention to agriculture. 

Having incorporated himself with the Americans, among 
whom he intended to pass the remainder of his life, he did 
not remain an idle spectator of their revolutionary straggles, 
but took an active and decided part in favour of his adopted 
country. The particulars of his early life are not known, 
but it is probable they were neither interesting nor impor- 
tant. 

The anticipations of Mr. Gwinnett, when the light of 
liberty dawned upon the land, were far from being sanguine; 
but these doubts were not the result of a latent regard for bis 
native country, nor of that indecision which then characteris- 
ed the conduct of a large portion of the inhabitants of Gteor- 
gia. The improbability of a successful resistance to v the 
claims of the British government, appears to have been bis 
prevailing belief until the year 1775, about which period be 
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formed a close intimacy with Dr. Lyman Halli who was sub- 
sequently one of his congressional colleagues* The argu- 
ments and representations of Mr. Hall, who was himself an 
enthusiast in the cause of the colonies^ no doubt conduced to. 
remove those impressions ; and this was more readily effected^ 
as Mr. Gwinnett, however lukewarm, had always been fa- 
vourable to the claims of th& colonists. From that period, his 
zeal and unwearied exertions' in the common cause became 
eminently conspicuous, and finally elevated him with a fatal 
rapidity to the highest dignities of the province. 

The apparent indifference of Mr. Gwinnett in relation to 
the contested claims of the colonies, previous to the year 
177 5 f arose from causes, havings in some degree, a direct 
influence upon his own personal prosperity and possessions, 
and especially upon the peace and safety of his family. 
With the finest feelings of- the heart thus opposed to active 
interference in an uncertain contest, and with the full con- 
Tiction that such a procedure, unattended with success, 
woqld involve the ruin of himself and those by whom he was 
surrounded, it cannot be surprising that Mr. Gwinnett pro- 
ceeded with caution, and deliberately observed the progress 
of affairs, before he permitted his suppressed feelings to burst 
totthy and displayed that vigour and decision which created 
him a chief amongst his compatriots. The peculiar exposure 
of his family and property, situated updn an island where 
destruction was certain in case of invasion, because in the 
actual posture of things, the defence of St Catharine's, by 
succour from the main land, would have been impracticable, 
renders it rather a proud testimonial of the pure patriotism 
of Mr. Gwinnett, that he proclaimed his principles at so 
early a period, than a blot upon his fame that he repressed 
his sentiments at a time when the greater part of Georgia 
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was actually opposed to the proceedings of the continental 
congress. Indeed he actually paid the penalty of his diatn- 
terestedness, for his personal property was totally destroyed 
by the British. It was not until the fifteenth of July, I775f 
that Georgia acceded to the general confederacy, and no 
part of the colony had been previously represented in con- 
gress excepting the parish of St John, which, separating 
from the province, had appointed a representative on the 
preceding twenty-first of March. Hence, in fact, although 
numerous meetings had been held, and the subject amply dis- 
cussed, no positive union with the sister provinces occurred, 
in any portion of the colony, until the beginning of 1775, at 
which period Mr. Gwinnett himself took an active part in 
public aflkirs. But it does not appear, although resident 
within the limits of St. John's parish, that he took any 
avowed interest in those preparatory operations, which had 
necessarily been for a long time evolving the bold and deci- 
sive measure that separated the parish from Georgia, and 
eventually led to the accession of the whole colony. 

If Mr. Gwinnett, previous to the year 1775, had not be- 
come a conspicuous politician, the enthusiasm With which he 
subsequently maintained the colonial rights soon attracted 
the attention of his fellow citizens. At the meeting ot the 
general assembly held in Savannah on the second of Feb- 
ruary, 1776, he was appointed a representative in congpress, 
in conjunction with Archibald Bullock, Lyman Hall, John 
Houston, and George Walton. The Rev. Dr. Zubly had 
been elected the preceding year, and still retained his seat, 
and Mr. Bullock remained in Georgia, having been ap- 
pointed president of the provincial council. The other 
members repaired to Philadelphia, and Mr. Gwinnett first 
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appeared in the great national assembly on the twentieth of 
May, 1776. 

At this time the idea of independency was considered 
visionary in Greorgia: a redress of thos^ grievances which 
had been imposed upon the colonies, and the permanent 
establishment of their just rightist demanded in a firm and 
decided tone^ were all that was expected or required* This 
opinion was very prevalent in other sections of the country ; 
but it required little foresight fo determine, from the spirit 
which bad long contipued to actuate the representatives of 
the people, that some decisive measure would soon be 
adopted, and that the slender thread which still bound the 
colonies to Great Britain, would be speedily severed. Dur* 
ing the deliberations of congress> a few members had pri- 
vately discussed the propriety of a declaration of indepen- 
dence, for some time before it was submitted to the house, 
which examined the eicpediency of the measure with closed 
doors. Zubly, one of the colleagues of Mr. Gwinnett, was 
opp09ed to any proceeding tending to a separation from the 
British govfimment; but the reverend representative, not 
8fati^fied with his personal opposition to the measure, nor 
convinced of his inability to cpunteract the prevailing in- 
flMaoce of his congressional brethren, secretly despatched a 
letter to the. British governor, containing a full disclosure 
of this important state secret, and advising him to adopt 
Inventive pleasures in Georgia. Fortunately, however, a 
copy of this communication was obtained by one of the 
clerks, a^d Mr. Ghase, of Maryland, openly accused Dr. 
Zubly qf trenchery* Zubly stoutly denied the charge, and 
challenged bis accuser to produce the proofs: finding, how- 
ever, that hi3 p^dy would be clearly established, he im- 
mediately fled. Mr. Houston was directed by congress to 
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punne hiniy and to adopt every expedient measure to coiui- 
teract any evils that might result from the disclosure. Ths 
treachery of Zubly^ however^ was attended with no evil 
consequences, but had the salutary effect of removing bim 
from the congressional councils, and from the confidence 
of the people. Before Mr. Houston arrived at Savannahf 
the British governor had been made prisoner, but after- 
wards escaping, took shelter under the guns of some armed 
vessels then lying in Savannah harbour, near Tybee. Owing 
to these circumstances, the name of Mr. Houstok, one of 
the most firm and fearless patriots of the revolution, is not 
affixed to the declaration of independence, and Gwinnettf 
Walton, and Hall, were the only delegates from Georgia,' 
who were present on that memorable occasion. On the nipth 
of October, 1776, Gwinnett was re-elected for the year ensu- 
ing, and, together with his colleagues, presented the cus- 
tomary credentials on the twentieth of December, in Balti- 
more, to which city congress had then removed. 

During the session of the provincial assembly in Septem- 
ber, 1776, held in Savannah, a convention was summoned to 
meet in February, 1777, to frame a constitution for the future 
government of the state. Mr. Gwinnett was elected one of 
the members of the convention, and the bases of the constitu- 
tion, subsequently adopted, are said to have been framed by 
him. 

Soon after the adjournment of the convention, the presi- 
dency of the provincial council became vacant by the death 
of Mr. Bullock, and Mr. Gwinnett was appointed to fill that 
high and honourable office. Having now attained the high- 
est station in the province, within the short period of a year 
after his first appearance in public life, it might have been 
expected that the ambition of Mr. Gwinnett would, at least, 
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have slumbered for a time. Bat liis rise in the public fiivour 
appears to have been too rapid: it excited jealousies among 
those who had equal if not better claims to preferment^ and 
an opposition to his views, which inflamed a temper natu- 
rally hasty, and engendered animosities which finally con- 
ducted hira to his grave. 

During the time he represented the colony in congress, he 
became a candidate fo^the commission of brigadier-general 
of the continental brigade to be levied in Georgia, in opposi- 
tion to colonel Lackland M'Intosh, but was unsuccessful* 
This disappointment is said to have caused him great vexa* 
tion, and to have made a deep impression on his mind: from 
that period he seems to have considered colonel Mcintosh as 
a personal enemy. 

It was to be expected, in framing a new system of govern* 
Bient, that flie duties and powers of the componebt parts 
would bear a variety of constructions, and, in the first 
instance, not be properly understood. The discord, which 
fte previous collision of interests had occasioned between the 
respective heads of the civil and military departments, was 
now rapidly increasing. Mr. Gwinnett had the address to 
secure in his interest a large majority of the executive council, 
andy for the purpose of mortifying his adversary, laboured to 
infiise jealousy into the public mind in relation to the relative 
povrers of the civil and military authorities, strongly depicting 
the evil consequences that ensued from vesting military com- 
manders and courts-martial with powers which could be 
more safely exercised by the executive and judicial authori- 
ties. This erroneous system of policy, so inconsistent with 
the precarious posture of afiairs, was frequently condemned 
. and lamented by general Washington, wlio deeply experienced 
Vol. V.-K k 
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the destructive effects of its influence in i*eiation to his mili- 
tary operations. 

The necessary consequences of the power assumed by 
president Gwinnett over the continental army in Georgia* 
was contempt and disrespect on the part of the oflicers and 
soldiers towards their proper commander, and the destruction 
of military discipline. When officers were chargod with 
offences, either civil or military! tha president claimed the 
right of trying the offenders before the executive council ; 
and when it was necessary to despatch officers on militai7 
expeditions, he not only assumed the privilege of selecting 
the individuals, but of regulating their proceedings. 

In conformity with the system which he had adopted, Mr. 
Gwinnett projected an expedition against East Florida with 
the continental troops and the militia of Georgia, to be conn- 
manded by himself in person. General Mcintosh was not 
consulted, nor was it intended by Mr. Gwinnett that he 
should command his own brigade, because, after passing the 
boundary of the state, the rank of the general in the conti- 
nental army would have entitled him to the command. 

According to the constitution which had been adopted, it 
was necessary, at this juncture, that the legislature should be 
convened, to organize the government. The presidential 
duties of Mr. Gwinnett prevented him from taking the com- 
mand of the troops destined for the reduction of East Florida, 
and it was confided, by his orders, to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of M'Intosh's brigade. This military expedition, which 
had been awkwardly planned, experienced a disastrous ter- 
mination. The militia were surprised, and defeated with 
great loss, and the continental troops returned to Savannah 
without effecting any thing advantageous to the government 
But the feelings of Mr. Gwinnett received a more i)owerful 
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shock at the meeting of the state legislature, on the first 
Monday in May^ 1777: he there offered himself as a candi- 
date for the office of govemor, and was successfully opposed 
by a competitor^ whose pretensions and capacity he consi- 
dered much inferior to his own, who was elected. This 
combination of events crushed the aspiring anticipations of 
Mr. Owinnetty and terminated his short-lived political career. 
. The disappointment and humiliation of his constant anta- 
gonist naturally proved a source of exultation to general 
Mcintosh, who is said to have discovered great animosity in 
frequent and free discussions of his character. Naturally 
ambitious, and recollecting the rapidity with which he had 
been elevated to the most honourable and important offices 
of the state, it was not to be expected that Mr. Gwinnett 
would descend to the station of a private citizen, without 
making an effort to regain the public favour. Exasperated 
by the conduct and remarks of his adversary, mortified by 
the frustration of his hopes, and anxious to re-establish his 
j[K>pidarity, he formed the desperate determination of forcing 
his way to the political height from which he had fallen. A 
challenge was therefore conveyed to general M'Intosh, and 
they fought at the short distance of twelve feet Both tiie 
combatants were wounded neai;ly in the same part of the 
body. General Mcintosh recovered ; but the wound of Mr. 
Gwinnett proved mortal, and he expired on the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1777, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Thus perished, in the prime of life, a patriot, who, during 
bis short political career, had filled the most important sta- 
tions, and eminentiy promoted the independence of his adopt- 
ed country. The leading motive that urged him to engage in 
the fatal conflict of which he was the victim, is stated to have 
been the desire of reinstating himself in the public opinion. 
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A fondness of popularity is a feeling ahnost tmiTenal : In 
well regulated minds it leads to the practico of beneTo1e«ce» 
and all the mild virtacs, but in free governments it otien be- 
comes the means by which ambition forces its way to powef* 
It is one of the most precious rewards of the patriot who has 
dedicated his time and abilities to the service of his coant^f 
and it is the channel through which the demagogne rises (o 
power and consequence. All politicians are desirous of ac- 
ipiiring, and it is hoped there are but fBW who are not desi* 
rous of deserving it ; but the instances are very rare of nan 
who have once basked In the sunshine of popnlartfyi who 
have submitted to be dismissed to the obscurity of private 
life^ without a struggle to regain the eminence flrom which 
they have been removed. 

The complication of events which oppressed the ftelings 
of Mr. Gwinnett, may be pleaded in extenuation of the deed 
which deprived his country of one of its earliest advocates. 
The disastrous failure of his military schemes^ his sadden 
fall from tho highest office of tho state to the rank of a pri* 
vate citizen, tho defeat of his political hopes, the success of 
his competitor, and the triumph of an avowed enemy, may 
palliate an action which no sophistry can justify, and which 
it is our duty to condemn. 

From the period at which Mr. Owinnett engaged in agpri- 
cultnral pursuits, he devoted his leisure hours to political 
studies. The short interval of five years which preceded 
his death, did not permit him to attain a thorough education 
in the school of policy ; but had bis aspiring ambition been 
tempered with more prudence, he possessed talents which 
promised extensive usefiilness. 

He was about six feet in height, and his person was pro- 
perly proportioned, lofty, and commanding. Without pos- 
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sessing remarkable eloquence^ his language was mild and 
persaasive. His manners were polite, and his deportment 
gracefal. He was of an irritable temper, and impatient of 
contradiction. He left a widow and several childreni who 
did not long survive hinu 

Althouj^ the political career of Mr. Gwinnett was shor^ 
and its termination aflUcting, his memory, stamped as it is 
upon the charter of our independence^ must be coeval with 
the duration of the American republic 
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Among the most strenuous advocates of the colonial cause^ 
vas doctor Lyman Hall, a delegate from G^rgia. Althougli 
he does not appear to have acted a very conspicuous part in 
the proceedings of congress, he was nevertheless a useful 
member, and enjoyed the honour of representing that small, 
but patriotic, portion of the colony of Georgia, which, id 
opposition to the great majority of its inhabitants, resolved 
to unite in maintaining the general rights and liberties of the 
country. As a representative of the parish of St. John, he 
possessed a peculiar claim to the attention of congress, be- 
cause the example of that district, as was anticipated, proved 
a strong incitement to the whole colony in their final acces- 
sion to the general confederacy : this event occurred within 
four months after the appointment of Dr. Hall, and the whole 
thirteen provinces now stood in hostile array against the 
mother country. The weight of his influence, and his per- 
suasive manner, mingled with a strong enthusiasm in relation 
to the cause which he advocated, materially influenced the 
parochial committee, of which he was chairman, and con- 
sequently the general inhabitants of the parish, in the adop- 
tion of that resolution which paved the way to the immediate 
accession of the colony of Georgia. 
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He was born in Connecticut, al>oat the year ITSl, whmre 
he received a classical education : he then commenced the 
stndy of medicine, and attained a proper iLnowledg^ of his 
profession at an early period of life. Before the age of 
twenty-one years, he married in his native province^ and in 
1752, removed to Dorchester, South Carolina. Daring the 
same year he again changed his residence, and established 
himself in the district of Medway, in G^rgia, to whidi 
place he was accompanied by about forty families, originally 
from the New England states. He settled at Snnbury, where 
he continued the practice of physic until the commencement 
of the revolutionary contest 

A wider field of utility now appeared before him than the 
practice of physic, under any circumstances, could aflford; 
but it was materially magnified when contrasted willi the 
confined nature of his situation in Sunbury. The enthusiasm 
which now impelled him to risk his fortune in a pecaliar 
manner, for the benefit of the common cause, was the result 
of pure patriotism. By accepting a prominent station, he 
rendered himself more obnoxious to danger, and the localify 
of the parish of St John placed his property in a similar 
situation. A.s a frontier settlement, it was immediately ex- 
posed to the Creek Indians, to the royal province of Florida, 
and to invasion by sea, and it was actually through the two 
latter channels that not only the parish of St John, but the 
greater part of Georgia, fell temporarily into the power of 
the British, at a subsequent period. Georgia at that time 
pi^sented a frontier of two hundred miles, and no part of the 
state then settled was more than forty miles wide, with a 
scattered population. 

Tlie patriotism of the parish was severely tested by a vo- 
luntary political separation from the other parishes of the 
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colony ; but the incoBvenience to whiph tfie inhabitants &ab- 
mitted by breaking off^ to a certain degree^ all commercial 
cominiinication/ is trffly .wbrthy^of admiration. . After va- 
rious yexatibus parochial and provincial 'meetings, Dr. Hall 
attended a general meeting o^ the republican party, as rC" 
presentative of the parish of St. John, held at Slivannah^ in 
July, 1774 ; but the measures pursued upon that ocQ^sioB, 
neither gorresponded ¥^ith the vie^v^sr of his constituents, hor 
of hiitoself. The sante body was again convened in Savan- 
nah, oil the eighteenth 'January, 177$, but if terminated in a 
petition to the ting, soliciting a redress or^grieyances,«^and 
relief from the o))pressive measures pursued %y the British 
ministry^: ^hich met with the cu^mary reception. The re- 
port of Br.'^ISftll crested great dis&tisfaction anu>ngst his 
eoltistituents, who' isssolved to oppose the temporisiifg pelioy 
which characterieM the' Savannah contention, by the mdst 
decisive measures, ^hey applied/ on4he niiith of February 
following, to the committer of borrespondenCe in Charleston, 
South Carolina, r6qQesti^g permission} 'to form an All&nce 
wUh them, and* to ^onduct ibrade and* commerce according to 
the lict of lipnQotjiortation, to which they had already ac- 
ceded. T^ejL strongly Ulrgied fliat^ bavifig detached them- 
selves frbm the ifther pHrishes, they eught to be considered 
a separate -bodjr, comprehended^within the spirit and equit- 
aUe meaning^of. the cmtiifftntnl association. A fulLcommtt- 
tee of%he colony or Soifth CarSUtia, having taken the case 
into carefuV consideration, were of opimon> that while they 
had the highest s^nseoC the patriotism of* the parish, and 
recommended them to persevere in thAr laudable ei^rtions, 
it would be a violittnii of the contiAental dssociatioh to re- 
move the prohibition in favour of any pai^t of a*provifiee ; — 
Vol.. V.-L I . • . 
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the precise words of tlj^e law embracir^ an ujidiviileil colony 
or province, 

TI1& l)ers^vcnng iiiliabiUftnts uf St. -John, however, were 
resolved to prosecute their claims to an equality with the 
confederated coleniesy and accordingly passed certain reso- 
lutions, by which they bound themselves not to purchase any 
slave jimported into fefsCvannah, nor to trade in any manner 
with that city or elsewhere* excepting under the inspection of 
a committee, and then merely for absolute necessariea. Al- 
thougli these ri^olutions did not prccii^ly accord with the 
articles of the continental associationi which peqiiired abso- 
lute and^nqimlified prohibition, yet the fesources^of the 
parish were not adequate to supply the wants of the-inbabi- 
tant«s an() the inyectidn of their request by South CaroUoat 
necessarily conipelled them to rely upop the other, parishes 
of- their own colony. The next measure pursued .by them 
was the appointment qf a delegate to represent the parish in 
the next general •congress, and on the twenty-ftrst of^arcli, 
1775, bymaa Hali was unanimously elected. 

It has often b^en remarked, that the fiuccesst of the ^m^i- 
can revoluti6n at its commencement, was InriateriflHjr iy»i8ted 
by the principal scenes of oppression h|iving taken plape in 
New England. The untMiimity of feeling whick has prevail- 
ed there from its first settlement, was undoubtedly gf^eater 
than in atny other section of the country: hence the ontrages 
committed excited general ilidignation with grejiter r4|»idi^ 
than they might have done iivthe middle or southern colonies. 
The quick and active circulation of this spirit, communicatLqg 
itself with proportional celerity .through the mass of the peo- 
ple, may have given an early impoHancQ-tp the contest, which 
dilatoriness would have destroyed, by placing it in the imme- 
diate power of the British to terminate it: the natives of those 
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provinces were also scattered, in a peculiar manner, through* 
out the continent, and naturally feeling » deeper interest in 
the evils Vhich befel the places *of their birth, than the nev^ 
neighboui^ by wbQm they were surrounded, they not *only 
gavethein a more quick; and extensive dissemination, but ex- 
pressed themselves with peculiar warmth'and deeisiofi. Such 
may have been the case with thci parish of St. John. « About 
the year 1 700, a number o&pers*ons emigrated from the'immck 
diate vicinity of Boston, find settled at Dorchester, in South 

Carolina, from which their descendants removed,' as we have 

. • • • 

already reknarkecl, to Medway, a district of St Jofapn's parish, 

in 1752. "* 

* ■ • • • 

The patriotism of the pai'ish attracted a .specific reward : 
the county formed tvom it when<tLe constitutlbn of 'Georgia 
Was adopted in* 1777, was cftlled Liberty,^as a memorii^l of 
its early representaetion in congress. The other counties re- 
ceived th6 name!? of Chatham, Efiuigbam^ Bupke, Richmoijd, 
Wilkes,' Glytuiy and'Camden, as a grateful token of respect 
towards tho3e membei's of parliament, who distinguished 
themsejives as adVocltesfor tiie rights of the British colonists 
in America. . ' * • . 

On the thirteenth of May^ Mr. Hall anifoknced his a^rival 
t6 congress, and being- admitted to a seat^ produced his cre- 
dentialsy when itvftis unanimously resolv#d«thai be should be! 
admitted as a delegnte from, the parish- of ^t. John, in the 
colpny of 4jreorgta, subject to siioh regulalLions %a^the congress 
should 4^ermtne- retathre to^his voting. A difficulty soon 
arose upoti thil^ pointrdupiiig' 1^ deUberations, . it became 
necessary to take the opinion of congress by oobni^s, wh^n 
the imperfect representation of Ged^gfa, the greater part of 
which whs fictu^lly opposed to aU Mieir pro(^dings, ftiade it a 
questrion whether the parish* t)f . St. JoRh . couM be* considered 
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a» representiiig that colony. After some debate, Mr. Hall 
aru0e» and observQdy that tlie present distressed situation of 
American afiajrs had rendered this congress indispensable; 
— -tbat^it was composed of delegates representing whole colo- 
nies ;— and thaj;, as he merely represented a portion of a 
colony, he did not insist upon giving his vote as a whole 
colony, bnt was contented to hear and assist in the debatesi 
and to give his vote in all ca^es except when the sentiments 
of congress were taken by colonies. He coqclu^ed, by eXr 
pressing anearnest desire, that.tlic example which bad been 
'shown by ^he parish Vhich he represented, would be speedily 
follpwed, and that the representation of Greorgia would soon 
be coiqplete* * « 

. Oh thj9 fifteanth of July; ^775^ tbe convention of Georgia 
at length acceded to the general coi^ederacyt from reasons 
spieo^fied by their deputies: they stated that their attention 
had at length been aroused by ^the planning und critieal 
situation of affairs ttpon the continent of Americily that tbey 

• ■ • ■ 

were desirous of uniting with the sister colonies in the great 
and importaii^t cause in which tjiey were engaged, thyt the 

conduct of, parliament towards the otlier colonies haH been 

• * - * •• . • 

opprtssiirc^ and that, although the prejudicial acts had pot 
been extended.to them, they could view this only as an dmia- 

«8ion arising from J;^e apparent insignificance of their^colony* 
Th^ de1egate9 ap))ointed by^th^ convei^ion,^ wer^ Archibald 

' BuUocki Jo^jp Elooetev^ tJhe^ Rev. Dr. Zubjy, Nqjble Wim- 
berly Jonrs/ . an.d Lvman Hal|«; fbree of whomr attended 
at tbe ad^ucncd meeting of cQngress, September thlrteantli» 

1775. . ^ 

Mr« 9all appears to have, been absent until the twenti«||i 
of Ma7,.*wl^n h^ prea^d m^w cnrdentiaJiP^ dated February 
second^ 17 J^, <K)^firn^ng tli^cihel^ctiont)f Messrs. Hooatpn, 
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Bulk)ck» and biimsdfi and the addition of George Walton wd 
Button Crwinnett to the ^legation. The appointment of Mr. 
Bullock to the presidency of the provincial council prevented 
him. frop proceeding to congresa; and Mr* H^u$ton was 
directed, by a resolution* af that body, to return to Georgia . 
on public business, in June, 1776 ; hence only three members 
from that state were ptesent at the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. The approach of the enemy having ren- 
dered it insecure to continue the session of congressT in Fhilib- 
delphia, that body met, by^ adjournment, in Baltimore, on the 
twentieth of December, 1776, when Mr. Hall presented cre-» 
dentials, date! October ninth, of his third re-election: i^ 
1780, he made his final appearance as a national legislator. ' 
But the abiuidonment of hi3 profession, the'devotioii of his* 
time, and the deprivation of domestic enjoyment, were nqt. \ 
the only [Sacrifices t^at were made by Mr. Hall at that event- 
ful period. When the British took possession of Greorgia, he 
was compelled to remove his family to the north, and all ^is ' 
preperty was confiscated by that government He*retnrned 
to (jeorgia in 1789, before the evacuation of> SiKvannahy and; • 
was, ill the succeeding year, appointed governor ,o^the state. 
He afterwards settled in Burke county, retired from public 
Itfe^ and died about the sixtieth year of bis age:.oi)e of 1;^e' - 
counties in that state now bears his name. His oiily son died 

not long before, and kcAeft^a widow in independent circum- 

» ' -^ ■ .• . . " ■ • 

stances. ' » * • ' 

He wag about six feet high, and finely prppontioned^ hfs> 
■* . • * ^ 

manners were easy and polite, and his deportment afiabte and 

dignified } the force of his enthusiasm wa| tempered -by- 
discretion, and he was firm in all his purposes . and princi^ 
ple&: the ascendency which he gained^ sprung from his' 
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mild, persuasive manner, and calm, unruffled temper. Pos- 
sessed of a strong, discriminating mind, he had the power 
of imparting his energy to others, and was peculiarly fitted 
to flourish in the perplexing and perilous scenes of the reto- 
lution. 



GEORGE WALTON. 



George Waiton was born in Frederick county, in the 
province of Virginia, about the year 1740. The disadvan- 
tages which he encountered in early life, serve to render his 
subsequent successes more brilliant and extraordinary: and 
while they command an extended portion of our admiration, 
leave us to imagine the probabK^pansion of such a mind, 
had it been nurtured and directed by competent education. 
He neither was educated at any public school, nor received 
the benefits of classical knowledge^ excepting his acquisitions 
at a mature age. He was apprenticed to \k carpenter, who 
rigidly required the performance of his daily labour: nor 
would he allow him the use of a candle to pursue his read- 
ings at night. 'But his -zeal for the acquisition of infor- 
mation was not to be checked by this privation. It was his. 
practice to collect light-wood during the day, by Hie torch- 
light of which he ,diligeptly pursued his studies untilthei ex- 
piration qf his apprenticeship, at which pferiod he Ibun4 him- 
self in possessioi} of an * ample share of fcnowledge^ both 
practical and theoretical. 'H^Hbn p||aoved iilto the -province 
of Georgia, where h^ ^prosecuted the study of the, kuv, jinder 
the superintendence of Henry Young, Esq., a gentlejDdan who 
possessed a disUngjuished professjional,^ ^s(s well as political 
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character. Having completed his studieHf and attained a 
competent knowledge of the general principles of law, he 
embarked in his professional duties in the year 1TT4. His 
legal preceptor was opposed to the proceedings of the colo- 
nistSy bat the mind of Mr. Walton was too independent to b& 
contaminated bjr his political opintbns. From the commence- 
ment of the contestf he was a firm and zealoas advocate in 
the cause of his -native^ country: he never swerved from the 
principles which were, -at this early period, planted in his 
breast, and always preserved, throughout his political career, 
the character of an honest, determined, and .ptrsevering 
patriot . ■ 

Whild the British government was in full operation, in 

. Georgia ;^nd the governor supported by an execative'CQiin- 
4511 of great talents and firmness, the annexed notic^ tcl^ whlbh 
wei^ attached the names of Noble W. Jonci,"Archibafil Bnl- 

. lock, John Houston, and George Walton, appeared iki a newi|- 
paper of Savannah: 

**. The critical situatib^^ to which the British colpnief in 
America are likely to be reduced, fronf the alarmipy and Hr- 
hitr^ry impositions ^ the late acts of the Bri^sh parliament, 
• respiting 1;he town' of Boston, as well a^ th^ acjts at preatoit, 
that extend to tha raising of a perpetual revenue, Without 
th^ consent of 'the people or their Representatives, 'is cdnsi- 

, '(^eredaiian Q]>jeot'extreiiiely' important at this critical junC- 

. tiire ; and parti(5iilarly calculated to deprive the Aiberican 
subject of their 6onStitiltional rights and liberties, as a part 
of i\k British entpire. I{ is therefore requeisted, that at^p^r- 
ilpns'withia the limits onibis pfbyincedo attend at th6 Jtdber* 
tf/ Pipe at Tdnaee'il tavern in Sayannah, on WedAesday the 
tyi^y-seventh instatft, (July, Ur4,) in order -that the satd ' 
'matt(i*s' may be taken undi^r cpn^deratioh, and such other 
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constitutional measures pursued, as may then appear to be 
most eligible/' 

The friends of these measures accordingly assembled at 
the Liberty Pole, which was planted in the centre of Brough- 
ton street, and a warm and animated debate ensued, in which 
Mr. Walton toolc a distinguished part A committee was ap» 
pointed to institute a correspondence with the different 
parishes, inviting them to co-operate and unite with the 
other provinces in America. Governor Wright and his 
council, opposed these energetic measures with that mild 
firmness which was best calculated to counteract them ; 
and influential messengers were despatched to the different 
parishes, for the purpose of obtaining signatures to a solemn 
pledge in support of the royal cause. 

On the twelfth of January, 1775, another meeting of the 
citizens was convened, at which the animated exertions and 
eloquence of Mr. Walton in the support of decisive measures, 
in unison with the other colonies, were again eminently con- 
spicuous. But the warmth of feeling, and decision of cha- 
racter, which at that period characterized the incipient efforts 
of those who subsequently rose to elevated stations in the 
state, were not entertained by a majority of the meeting. 
Contrary to the wishes of the more determined patriots, they 
appeared determined to pursue that temporising policy which 
had previously been adopted,* notwithstanding the repeated 
proofs of its ineificacy, and of tlie inattention and contempt 
with which the remonstrances of the colony had been re- 
ceived by the British miniHtry. 

The disappointment and mortification of the friends of 

rational liberty were complete, when it was discovered that 

all their exertions would n^sult in the preparation of a peti* 

tion to be submitted to tlie legislature, and presented to th« 

Vol. V Mm 
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king, by^Dr. Franklin. Mr. Walton was a member of the 
committee by which it was prepared ; but it participated in 
the fate of its numerous predecessors, and merely served to 
subject the inhabitants of Georgia to the same humiliation, 
which had .been experienced in the other colonies ; the mini- 
stry of Great Britain, encouraged by the support of a large 
majority in parliament, and in conformity to the known in- 
clinations of the king, appearing determined to enforce their 
schemes. The rejection and neglect of petitions, couched in 
the most loyal and respectful terms, gave a powerful impetus 
to the revolutionary principle which had then begun to be 
almost universally disseminated : they were insults in which 
every individual considered himself personally interested, 
and bound to resent. A conciliating policy would no doubt 
have satisfied the colonists, and continued them in subjection 
to the British crown for a longer period; but no policy, 
however profound, could have prevented the eventual eman- 
cipation of the people of this country. Increasing rapidly in 
population and wealth, they would soon have felt a confidence 
in their strength ; and a knowledge of their rights would have 
impelled them to break the fetters which bound them to the 
mother country. India may long remain in subjection to 
Great Britain ; a nation of slaves, who find the yoke of for« 
eign domination less galling than that of their native princes, 
will not easily be provoked to resistance ; but a community 
of freemen, esteeming the right of self-government as impor- 
tant as it is incontrovertible, would have availed themselves 
of the first favourable moment to erect the standard of inde- 
pendence. 

The legislature of Georgia assembled on the eighteenth of 
January, 1775, and the governor, in his cu^omary commu- 
nication, recommended the temperate discussion of such sub- 
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jects alone^ which related to their dal^ fts loyal subjects, and 
the submission which they owed to the crown. This body 
at length adjourned without transacting any business satis-* 
factory to the British governor, or taking any decided steps 
in opposition to the royal government. Many local circum- 
stances prevented the exp^ition of sentiments which might 
have proved fatal to a poi*tlon of the population. A thinly 
settled frontier, exposed to the barbarity and depredations 
of the Indians, restricted the resources of the people to the 
necessary defences of their own territories, and opposed the 
progress of their wishes and exertions in favour of the coni- 
mon cause.' But amid this indifferent or hostile mass, a band 
of determined spirits existed, whose views and exertions 
were not to be contracted by cold and interested calculations* 
The ardour by which they were animated did not relax uttd6r 
the most discouraging circumstances ; on the contrary, the 
obstacles with which they were surrounded, seemed to im- 
part fresh activity to their exertions. An unsuccessful meet« 
ing of the committee of safety was again held in Savannah, 
in the month of February : notwithstanding the earnest 
eloquence, and logical arguments, of those members who 
advocated the measure, the committee adjourned without 
establishing any plan for the election of delegates to con-* 
gress. But the inhabitants of the parish of St. John^ 
wearied with the numerous ineffectual attempts to induce a 
majority of the people of the province to unite with their 
sister colonies, resolved to display their own feelings of 
patriotism, and in some degree secede from the provincial 
government, by a|)pointing a delegate to congress for the 
purpose of representing their particular parish. Lyman 
Hall was consequently elected, and admitted to a seat in that 
body, in May, 1775. 
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The progress of the revolution in the other colonies^ soob 
rendered it necessary that Georgia should take a decided 
part, either in favour of, or in opposition to, the royal go- 
vernment The cause of liberty proved triumphant notwith- 
standing the apprehensions excited by the Indians, whose 
friendship and support had been secured by the agents of the 
British government. Those who were exposed to the deso- 
lating fury of these barbarians, with the best inclination 
towards the colonial cause, entertained strong doubts of the 
policy of acting in conformity with their wishes. At length 
William Ewin was appointed president of a council of safety, 
with instructions to correspond with similar councils in the 
other provinces ; and in the month of July, 1775, the con- 
vention of Greorgia acceded to the general confederacy, and 
elected Lyman Hall, Archibald Bullock, John Houston, John 
J. Zubly, and Noble W. Jones, delegates to represent the state 
in congress. The legislature again convened in January, 1776, 
and appointed Mr. Bullock president of the executive council* 
A majority of the members wpre now so strongly opposed to 
the royal government, that the communications of governor 
Wright were entirely disregarded. Having threatened a 
resort to military force, comprehending a few infantry, and 
five or six small armed vessels lying in the harbour of Sa- 
vannah, the members of the legislature became justly indig- 
nant, and being firm in their decision not to be compelled to 
act, at the point of the bayonet, contrary to their principles 
and sense of duty, they resolved to sieze the person of the 
governor. Colonel Joseph Habersham, one of the members, 
executed this order. Tlie parole of the prisoner to confine 
himself within the limits of his own house, was accepted ; 
but becoming, in a short time, dissatisfied with this mild and 
liberal arrangement, he broke his parole, escaped and took 
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refuge on board the fleet, and subsequently made an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon the town. 

On the second of February, 1776, the talents and integrity 
of Mr. Walton were fully recognised by the state legislature^ 
which appointed him a delegate to congress: he was re-elected 
in the following month of October, and delivered his creden- 
tials on the twelfth of December, being the last day of the 
session in Philadelphia, previous to the adjournment of con- 
'gress to Baltimore. On the twenty-first of December, the 
confidence reposed in him by his fellow-members was evinced 
by his appointment, in conjunction with Robert Morris and 
Gteorge Clymer, on an important comn(iittee, invested with 
powers to transact such continental business as might be pro- 
per and necessary in Philadelphia, from which city congress 
had tliought it prudent to retire. Two hundred thousand 
dollars were placed at their disposal, for the purpose of 
providing the militia going into service; for paying the 
, soldiers from Ticonderoga; and for other proper public 
services: they were also empowered to call upon the commis- 
sioner of the loan-office for such further sums as the conti- 
nental service might require. On the seventh of January, 
1777, and twenty-sixtli of February, 1778, he was succes- 
sively re-elected, and on the fifteenth of May, 1780, he again 
took his seat among the sages of the revolution: it does not 
appear, however, that he was an acting member of the dele- 
gation in the year 1778. As a member of the board of 
treasury, of the marine committee, and of various minor 
committees, he displayed much zeal and intelligence. In Oc- 
tober, 1781, he finally retired from the great national council, 
in whose proceedings he had so long and ably assisted. 

In December, 1778, Mr. Walton was appointed a colonel 
of militia, and commanded a battalion on the right of gene- 
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ral Howe's army^ when Savannah was taken by the Britisfr 
troops, under colonel Campbell. This battalion sustained 
the attack, and made an obstinate defence, until colonel 
Walton received a wound through the thigh, fell fromr his 
horse, and was taken prisoner. He was paroled until be re^ 
covered from his wound, and then transferred to Sunburj, ma 
prisoner of war. The high station of colonel Walton as a 
member of congress, and his signature to the declaration of 
independence, induced the British government to* deihand a 
brigadier general in exchange for him; but the term fbr' 
which he was elected having expired, he was ultimatelj 
exchanged, as a lieutenant colonel, for a captain of the navy, 
in September, 1779. 

After the unsuccessful siege of the combined armies, under 
the command of general Lincoln and count D^Estaing, inf 
October, 1779, the state legislature was convened at Augusta, 
when colonel Walton was appointed governor of the statr. 
At the expiration of the session, which occurred in the suc- 
ceeding January, he was elected a member of congress fbr 
two years. 

At an early period of the war, discord and jealousy had 
been excited and fostered between the civil and military de- 
partments of the state government then under the administra- 
tion of president Gwinnett. The evils which this controversy 
appeared likely to create, had induced the members of con- 
gress from Georgia to request general Washington to order 
general M'Intosh, who commanded the continental troops, 
to join the grand army, and to supply his place with another 
officer of equal grade. This request having been complied 
with, M'Intosh was succeeded by general Howe, but the 
beneficial effects expected to result from it, were not pro- 
duced. In a letter, subsequently written by Mr. Walton to 
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general M'lntosh, he observes that ^^the demon, discord, yet 
presides in this country, and God only knows when his reign 
¥^ill be at an end. I have strove,^' he continues, '^ so hard 
to do good with so poor a return, that, were the liberties of 
America secure, i would bid adieu to all public employmentf 
to politics, and to strife ; for even virtue itself will meet with 
enemies. '' A party in Savannah had formed themselves into 
m society, under the popular denomination of the liberty club^ 
'which had several brtoches in the different counties, acting 
under its jurisdiction. Their ostensible design was to pre- 
Tent the encroachment of the military upon the civil autho- 
rities ; but the confederacy at length became so numerous and 
powerful, as to possess the entire control over all public ap- 
pointments. 

During the session of the legislature in Augusta, a letter 
was forged, and transmitted to the president of congress, 
dated November SOth, 1779, of which the following is an 
extract: ^* It is to be wished that we could advise congress 
that tiie return of brigadier general M'Intosh gave satisfac- 
tion to either the militia, or confederates ; but the common 
jdissatisfaction is such, that it is highly necessary that con- 
g]?ess should direct some distant field for the exercise of his 
abilities.'^ The name of the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives was affixed to this letter, but he explicitly disa- 
vowed it, and declared the signature to be a forgery. Greneral 
M'Intosh charged Mr. Walton with an indirect participation 
in this imposture, by giving credence to the contents of 
the letter when it was submitted to congress, to the great 
injury of his military reputation. The documents and proofs 
in support of this extraordinary accusation, were laid before 
the legislature of Georgia, in January, 1783, and the deci- 
sion, as it is recorded upon the jouraals, exhibits a strange 
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iiicoiisbteiicjy for which it is diAcalt to accoast A 
tion WM paMed^ conveying a rote of censare upon the condad 
of Mr. Walton, and recommending an order to the attonqr 
general, to institute such proceeding against him as the case 
required. Now the same bodj had, on the preceding daj, 
appointed Mr. Walton chief justice of the state of (Georgia ; 
and, therefore, be was chosen to preside over the onlj tri« 
bunal in the state that held cognizance over his own triaL 
At this period, judge Walton and general Mcintosh were 
respectively at the head of the civil and military departments 
in Georgia ; and it is probable that the legislature wished to 
terminate and adjust the misunderstanding in such a manner 
as might prove least offensive to either: or perhaps it was 
their desire to exhibit some evidences of a friendly disposKioti 
to both« 

It is an irrefragable evidence of the great talents of Mr* 
Walton, and of their proper appreciation by the people of 
Georgia, that, during the remainder of his life, be held, in 
almost uninterrupted succession, the most respectable ap- 
pointments that the govemment could confer upon him. 
There arc, indeed, few men in the United States, upon whom 
more extensive and solid proofs of public confidence have 
been lavished. He was six times elected a representative to 
congress :— twice, governor of the state ; — once, senator of 
the United States ;— and four times, judge of the superior 
courts : the latter office be licid during fifteen years, and 
until the day of his death* lie was one of the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, to negociate a treaty with 
the Cherokee Indians in Tennessee, and several times a mem- 
ber of the state legislature. 

One of the principal duties of Die biographer is to convey 
an idea of the ixrculiar traits wliirh mark f he character of 
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his fiubject. From an early period of bis life to its close, 
Mr. Walton was as warm in his attachments as in his enmi- 
ties : he possessed no mixture of that temporising policy, so 
frequently successful in gaining the confidence of mankind. 
There was a dignified sternness irt his manners, which evinced 
a contempt for the world in general ; but towards talents and 
merit, he was scrupulously respectful and attentive. His 
temper would not permit him to brools:, with impunity, the 
slightest indignity ofiered to his official stations. Althougli 
not addicted to pedantry, he was accustomed to use a lan- 
guage in some degree varying from the common style of 
conversation, and was partial to short and comprchensivo 
sentences. His talent for satire, either personal or political, 
particularly in the productions of his pen, was very great. 
Satire is a weapon which, in unskilful hands, is often more 
injurious to its possessor than to the objects or its attack : a 
personal application of it is seldom proper, and can never 
be made without creating enemies. But, when legitimately 
employed in lashing the vices, or exposing the follies of the 
age, it is a powerful auxiliary in the cause of virtue, and is 
often more successful in their correction, than the most con- 
vincing arguments drawn from reason and morality. The 
passions of Mr. Walton were easily excited, and, although 
it is apprehended that they sometimes led to the indulgence 
of his satirical propensity beyond the strict , rules of pro- 
priety, his good sense prevented him fi*om exercising it in 
such a manner as to create frequent offence. 
^ His habitual reserve in relation to the multitude and uni- 
form disregard of public opinion, when that opinion appeat-ed 
to him to be incori*ect, is a strong proof of the extent of his 
talents, and of the confidence of his fellow citizens, \^hi(h 
Vol. v.— N n 
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enabled him to overcome what wouldt in BMwt caaesy kavt 
been fatal obatacles to political eleyation. 

Mr. Walton was not very abstemions in his manner ef 
living, and his partiality for study imparted a sedentaiy 
habit at an early period of life ;, hence^ before he attained its 
meridian, he was afflicted with the gout, which caused hia 
much suffering during his declining years. When severely 
tormented with this painful disease, he found in his library 
a solace and enjoyment for his mind, which had a tendency 
to soften its acuteness ; and he frequently remarked to his 
physicianSf that ^* a book was the most effectual remedy.^ 
He was partial to the society of students, from whom, he 
observed, that he often obtained useful information. He 
delighted In opening the youthful mind, and contemplating 
the inchoation of genius ; — to assist its incipient efforts, and 
(to use one of bis own expressions), ** put the young beagle 
upon the track in the chase. *' 

In the year 1777, he married Miss Dorothea Camber, who 
is now living, and who participated with him in the distress- 
ing effects produced by the revolutionary war. A single son 
only survives, who bears his fatiier's name : he lately filled 
the office of secretary of state, for West Florida, under the 
administration of governor Andrew Jackson, and is said to 
have discharged the duties of his station with honour to him- 
self, and much to the satisfaction of the general government 

Mr. Walton Was not rich, but his means were sufficient to 
support the dignity of his official stations, and to enable him 
to enjoy the comforts and conveniences of life : he lived upon 
the moderate proceeds of office, and the produce of a small 
farm. The accumulation of wealth occupied but a small 
portion of his attention ; his mind was continually occupied 
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in public affairs, and he never evinced a disposition to devote 
it to the improvement of his fortune. 

On the second of February^ 1804, he closed his useful and 
laborious life in Augusta, leaving, ifi the memory of his ac- 
tions and his accomplishments, a lasting monument of his 
worth, and a rich legacy to his country. 
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Page 40. 

Lettir from Samuel Adams to Elhridgt Oerry. 

My Dear Sir, Boston, Nov. 5, 1772. 

1 received with pleasure your letter of the second instant. I was 
tare you could not but be of opinion that unanimity, in the measures 
taken by the friends of the country, is of the utmost importance. I 
must, with great deference to your judgment think, that even in our 
wretched state, the mode of petitioning the governor will have a good 
effect. I was aware that his answers would be in the same high tone 
in which we find them expressed; yet our requests have been so rea- 
sonable, that in refusing to comply with them, he must have put him- 
self in the wrong, in the opinion of every honest and sensible man ; 
the consequence of which will be, that such measures as the people 
may determine upon to save themselves, if rational and manly, will 
be the more reconcilcable even to cautious minds, and thus we may 
expect that unanimity which we wish for. 

I have the satisfaction of enclosing the last proceedings of our town- 
meeting, in which I think you will perceive a coincidence with your 
own judgment, in a plan concerted for the whole to act upon. Our 
timid sort of people are disconcerted, when they are positively told 
that the sentiments of the country are different from those of the city : 
therefore a free communication with each town will serve to ascertain 
this matter; and when once it appears beyond contradiction, that we 
are united in sentiments, there will be a confidence in each other, 
and a plan of opposition will be easily formed, and executed with 
spirit. In such a case (to return, with entire approbation, your own 
language,) those " who have virtue enough to oppose the wicked 
designs of the gteat, will have this for their boast, tbat they have 
struggled for and with an honest people.'' 
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f WM at finl of fow opiaioD, tint *iC woald b« BOit pu p w iw • 
conmittee ffOPB Botton, anited with coMifffi hem two o 
«tbcr tiDinif,t>wmttofiUie jii49et,^ftc^aiMl 1 t n ti onedhto 
gentlenen of tbe neigblxKiriiig townf , who approved of k, bat to 
aacb eaution preraflt , that they sofpected whether their napaitiii 
towDfl woald fttr, till Bofton bad gtren the lead; (a ntt4l e m eoapli- 
aent to the capital.) This tomed oar thooghtt to the laeMia c a tnkea 
bf the town, and led ne to eonceire hopes, that as the superior csort 
woald be soon sitting in Salem, Marblehead and other towns m that 
county would come into such a proposaL 

I take notice of what you obferre, *' that emr wikoU depewiemet m m 
p€opU seewu to he on omr wum wi$dom and eolosr/' in which 1 lolly 
agree with you. It puts me in mind of a letter I receired not long 
ago, from a friend of mine of some note, in London, wherein be says, 
*' your whole dependence, under God, is upon your own Tirtoe (oofctrr.) 
I know of no noblemen in tbb kingdom, who care any thing aboot 
you, except lords Chatham and Sbelborne, and yoa would do well ts 
be watchful eren of them." 

I earnestly wish that the inhabitants of Marblehead and other towns 
would sererally meet, and if they see cause, among other measures 
second this town, and appoint a committee to be ready to commonkala 
with ours. Tbb would at once discover an union of sentiments tfaos 
far, and have its influence on other towns. It would at least riiow 
that Boston is not wholly deserted, and might prevent ** its falling a 
saeriflce to the rage or ridicule of our (common) enemies.*' 

I shall be pleased with your further sentiments, and am, in strict 
troth, 

Sir, your afiectionate friend. 
And bumble servant, 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 
EtbridgM Gerry , Emq. 



Page 49. 

Letter from Samuel Adame to Elbridge Gerry, 

My Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1776. 

Your very acceptable letter of the 13th of December is now before 
me. Our opinions of the ncccHity of keeping the military power 
under the dircotinn and control of the legislative, I always thought 
were alike. It whi far from toy intention in my letter to you on the 
teubjecl, to alt( mpi the correcting any imagined error iu your judg- 
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ment, but ratber tbortly to express my ownapprebensions at tbis time, 
wben it is become necessary to tolerate tbat power, wbicb is always 
formidable, and has so often prored fatal to the liberties of mankind. 
It gives me great satisfaction to be informed, tbat tbe members of 
the bouse of representatives are possessed of so warm a spirit of patriot- 
ism^ as tbat '' an enemy to America may as well attempt to scale tbe 
regions of bliss, as to insinuate bimielf into their favour." Whatever 
kind of men may be denominated enemies to their country, certainly 
be is a very injudicious friend to it, who gives his sufirage for any 
man to fill a public office, merely because he is rich; and yet you teU 
me there are recent instances of this in our government. I confess it 
mortifies me greatly. The giving such a preference to riches is both 
dishonourable and dangerous to a government. It is indeed equally 
dangerous to promote a man to a place of public trust only because he 
wants bread, but I think it is not so dishonourable; for men may be 
influenced to the latter from the feelings of humanity, but the other 
mrgues a base, degenerate, servile temper of mind. I hope our country 
will never see the time, w^en either riches or the want of them wiU 
be the leading cojtitiderations in the choice of public officers. When- 
ever riches shall be deemed a necessary quali^cation, ambition as well 
mt avarice will prompt men most ardently to thirst for them, and it 
will be commonly said, as in ancient times of degeneracy, 

QUxrenda pecunia primum est. 
Virtus p«st nummos. 

*« Get money, inoney still. 
And tlien let virtue follow if she will." 

I am greatly honoured, if my late letter has been acceptable to the 
house. I hope tbe militia bill to which tbat letter referred, is com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of both houses of the assembly. 

The account you give me of the success our people meet with in 
tSe manufacture of salt-petre is highly pleasing to me. I procured of 
a gentleman in the colony of New York, the plan, of a powder-mill, 
which I lately sent to Mr. Revere. I hope it may be of some use. 

I have time at present only to request you to write to me by the post, 
and to assure you that 1 am 

Your affectionate friend, 
SAMCJEL ADAMS. 
Elbridge Gerry, Esq. 

Vol. v.— Oo 
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Letter from Samuel Adame to Richard Hemjf Lee. 

My Dear Sir, , Philadelphia, June 29, 1777. 
On Wednesday last, the enemy, re-enforced as it -is said with 
marines, marched from Amboy, through a road between Brunswick 
and Elizabethtown, to a place called Westfield, about ten miles, with 
a design, as it is supposed, to cut off our light troops, and bring on a 
general battle, or to take possession of the highland back of Middle- 
brook, for which last purpose, Westfield was the most convenient 
route; and it was, also, a well chosen spot from whence to make a safe 
retreat, in case he should fail of gaining his point. On this march, they 
fell in with general Maxwell, who thought it prudent to retreat to 
our main army, then at Quibbletown, from whence general Washing- 
ton made a hasty march to his former station, and frustrated the sap- 
posed design of the enemy. I have given you a very general narra- 
tive of the different situations and movements of the two armies, 
without descending to the particulars, because we have not, as yet, an 
authentic account, and one cannot depend upon the many stories that 
are told. I think, I may assure you, that our army is in high spirits, 
and is daily growing more respectable in point of numbers.* We are 
going on, within doors, with tardiness enough; a thouasnd little mat- 
ters too often thurst out greater ones; a kind of fatality still prevents 
our proceeding a step in the important affairs of confederation. Yes- 
terday, and the day before, were wholly spent in passing resolutions to 
gratify New York, or, as they say, to prevent a civil war between that 
state and the green mountain men, a matter which it is not worth your 
while to have explained to you. Monsieur D'Coudray's affair is still 
unsettled. The French engineers have arrived; they are said to be 
very clever, but disdain to be commanded by t)'Coudray. The com- 
missioner, D n, continues to send us French, German, and Prus- 
sian officers, with authenticated conventions, and strong recommenda- 
tions. The military science, for your comfort, will make rapid pro- 
gress in America; our sons and nephews will be provided for in the 
army, and a long and moderate war will be their happy portion ; bat 
who, my friend, would not wish for peace. May I live to see the 
public liberty restored, and the safety of our dear counfly secured. I 
should then think I had enjoyed enough, and bid this world adieu. 

Yours, 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 
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Page 55. 

Litter from Samuel Adams to Richard Henry Lee. 

My Dear Sir, Boston, August 29, 1789. 

The power of remoying federal officers at the pleasure of the presi- 
dent, is to be found in the constitution, or it is not; if it is, what neisd 
was there of an act or decision of congress, to authorize it? but if it is 
not, could congress give so important a power? Liberty — this is the 
great object of their state governments, s^nd has not the federal consti- 
tution the same object in view? If therefore a doubt arises respecting 
the exercise of any power, no construction, I conceive, should militate 
with the main design, or object of the charter. If there is a total 
silence in the constitution, is it not natural to conclude that an officer, 
holding during pleasure, is removable by the same power that appoint- 
ed him, whether vested in a single person, or a joint number? I am 
sensible, it is said, that a single person, being amenable for his exercise 
of power, will use the utmost circumspection; this may be true, but 
may not this idea be carried too far in practice? May not some powers 
-vested in a single man, give him such weight and influence, as to ren- 
dei^ny restraint fvom his feeling himself amenable, of little or no 
effect? If this power, lodged in the dbcretion of a single person, will 
afford a greater security against corruption, because of his amenability, 
why should not the power of appointing, as well as of removing 
officers, be given to him? In the one case, the gracious hand may be 
held forth-^in the other, the threatening rod, and both may be used for 
improper purposes. In England, " the king can do no wrong," is a 
maxim; his ministers are made accountable for him; and how often 
have corrupt ministers and counsellors been brought to the block for 
follies and crimes committed by their royal masters, who can do no 
wrong? and it may also be asked, how often such ministers and coun- 
sellors have found means to get themselves screened from punishment, 
through the influence of their masters, by procuring parliamentary 
sanctions to such crimes and follies? But in the removal of officers, 
the president has not a constitutional council, he must therefore be 
solely accountable. I need not t^U you, who have known so thorough- 
ly: the sentiments of my heart, that I have always had a. very high 
esteem for the late -cojumander in chief of our armies; and I now most 
sincerely believe, that while president Washington continues in the 
chair, he will be dble to give to all good men, a satisfactbry reason for 
every instance of his public conduct. I feel myself constrained, con^ 
trary to my usual manner, to make profetsions of sincerity on this occa- 
sion, becadse Dr. Gorden ioi his History of the Revolution, among many 
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other anecdotes, innocent and trifling enough, hai gravely said, that I 
was concerned in an attempt to remove general Washington from 
tommand, and mentions an anonymous letter, written to your late 
govenier Henry, which I affirm I never saw nor heard of, till I lately 
mat with it in reading the history ; this is a digression to which a man 
of my yean is liable. Who will succeed the present presidont, for it 
is the lot of man to die? Perhaps the next, and the next, may inherit 
his virtues; but my friend, I fear the time will come, when a briber shall 
remove the most excellent man from office, for the purpose of making 
room for the worst. It will be called an error in judgment; tile brfte 
will be concealed; it may, however, be vehemently suspected, and 
who, in times of great degeneracy, will venture to search out and 
detect the corrupt practices of great meni Unless a sufficient. check is 
provided and clearly ascertained, for every power given, will not tha 
constitution and the liberties of the citizens, for want of such checkfe, 
be finally subverted 1 A gentleman of this place, who has sofierad 
much for his attachment to our cause^ I conceive has documents in his 
hands, which would be of importance in the settlement of the eastern 
boundary of the United States, which appears to have been encroached 
upon by the British. I w:rote, so long ago as last April, to Mr. Dalton, 
respecting this gentleman, but have never received an answer; he, I 
suppose, is able to give you an account of Mr. Boyd, the name of the 
gentleman referred to. I wish you would converse with Mr. Ballon 
on the subject. The vice president, however, is probably able, and 
undoubtedly disposed, to give you the fullest account. 

I am, sincerely yours, 

SAMUEL ADAMa 
P. S. Pray, write to me and let me know the state of your haalth^ 
and pay my affectionate regards to your brother, the doctor. 



Loiter from Jqums LoveUio Richard Henry Lee. 

Dear Sir, December, 10, I7I8. 

It was not possible for me to acknowledge your favour of November 
the 29th, by the same post which gave me the pleasure of haaiiiig^ 
that you and your lovely family were well: nor will I now particular- 
ly notice the subjects you hinted to me. I will rather give you a few 
entries of our journals, and an anecdote of our friend Adan^s, to entbls 
you to read the prints with a proper comprehension of the plotting 
spirit oi some of the chaps who are scribbling therein, and ef the ser- 
peBtinOy malicious, and elusive course, which others have been oo»- 
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triving for themielvef %inc6 you left ut. Temple ctme to thii city 
aboat ten days ago, bringing letters of high recommendation, both to 
congrcM and to the delegates of Massachusetts. His letters were f^om 
the couneil of state, governor Trumbull, general Washington, gover- 
nor Livingston, and the first whigs indisputably of Boston. Mr. 
Adams conducted Mr. Temple from his lodgings to the president'e, to 
introduce the delivery of the mentioned letters ; this $impU eaU at the 
door of the man's lodging, is termed to the public, « so^^n^ in i«- 
changi of visits," and probably by the very tall wiseacre, who was for 
constituting a semblance of the French lieutenancy of police, to fall m 
«p<M» pimp upon, and otherwise iiUrap, all visiting strangers, even so 
far as to write fictitious letters, and intercept the answers. But 1 drop 
this pitiful subject, only remarking that ths^hint in the prints, is a good 
answer to all our recommendatory letters, for there was nothing publio 
or private, which Mr. Temple ought not rather to have communicated 
by letter, than by a visit. I must give you my key to his whole pro- ' 
ceedings, it is in the cry of the preacher—" Vanity of vanities, ail a 

November 80th, 1778. On motion, 

M$8ohed, That congress meet on Wednesday evening, at six o'clock, 
to consider the proceedings of the courts martial on the trials of major 
general Lee, major general Schuyler, and major general St. Clair. 

December 1st. A letter of November 80th, from Silas Deane, Esq. 
was read. Whereupon, 

Eiiohed, That, after to-morrow, congress will meet, two hours at 
least, each evening, beginning at six o'clock, Saturday evenings ex- 
cepted, until the present state of our foreign affairs be fully considered. 

December 5th. A letter of the 4th, from Silas Deane, Esq. was read. 

Ordired, That Monday evening be assigned for hearing Mr. Deane, 
and that he be notified to attend. 

December 7th. Resolved, That Silas Deane, Esq. report to congress, 
in writing, as soon as may be, his agency of their affairs in Europe; 
together with any information which he may judge proper. 

That Mr. Deane be informed, that if he hath any thing to communi- 
cate to congress in the interim, of immediate importance, he shall be 
heard to-morrow evening at six o'clock. 

He published on the 5th, notwithstanding our resolve of the 1st, 
upon his letter of November SOth. It is true, he dates November blank, 
to give his piece the air of precedency; but if he had really appealed 
to the public, why write to us on the aoth? He had made himself a 
culprit before our bar, by refVising to answer any intenogations *' tend- 
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ing to criminate himself.'* He was the cause of often delay. I need 
add no more to you ; therefore conclude^ your humble servant, affec- 
tionately, 

J. LOVELL. 



Page 112. 

Litter from John Adams to Elbndge Oerry. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, June 18, 1775. 

1 have at last obtained liberty, by a vote of congress, to acquaint 
my friends with a few of the things that have been done. 

The congress have voted, or rather a committee of the whole house 
have unanimously agreed, that the sum of two million dollars be 
issued in bills of credit, for the redemption of which in a certain 
number of years, twelve colonies have unanimously pledged them^ 
selves. 

The congress has likewise resolved that fifteen thousand men shall 
be supported at the expense of the continent; ten thousand at Massa- I 
chusetts, and five thousand at New-york; and that ten companieaof 
riflemen be sent immediately, six from Pennsylvania, two from Mary- 
land, and two from Virginia, consisting^of sixty-eight privates in each 
company, to join our army at Boston. These are said to be all ex- 
quisite marksmen, and by means of the excellence of their firelocks, 
as well as their skill in the use of them, to send sure destruction to 
great distances. 

General Washington is chosen commander in chief, general Ward 
the first major general, and general Lee the second (the last has not 
yet accepted), and major Gates adjutant general. Lee and Grates are 
experienced officers. We have proceeded no further as yet. 

I have never in all my lifetime, suffered more anxiety than in the 
conduct of this business. The choice of officers, and their pay, have 
given me great distress. Lee and Gates are officers of such great ex- 
perience and confessed abilities^ that I thought their advice, in a 
council of officers, might be of great advantage to us; but the natural 
prejudices, and virtuous attachment of our countrymen to their own 
officers, made me apprehensive of difficulties. But considering the 
earnest desire of general Washington to have the assistance of these 
officers, the extreme attachment of many of our best firiends in the 
southern colonies to them, the reputation they would give to our arms 
tn EiUrope, and especially with the ministerial generals and army in 
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Boiton, ai well ai the real American merit of them both, I could not 
withhold my vote from either. 

The pay, which has been voted to all the officers, which the con- 
tinental congress intends to choose, is so large, that I fear our people 
will think it extravagant, and be uneasy. Mr. Adams, Mr. Paine, 
and myself, used our utmost endeavours to reduce it, but in vain. 

Those ideas of equality, which are so agreeable to us natives of 
New-England, are very disagreeable to many gentlemen in the other 
colonies. They had a great opinion of the high importance of a con-* 
tinental general, and were determined to place him in an elevated 
point of light. They think the Massachusetts establishment too high 
for the privates, and too low for the officers, and they would have 
thoir own way. 

I hope the utmost politeness and respect will be shown to these 
officers on their arrival. The whole army, I think, should be drawn 
up upon the occasion, and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war displayed; — no powder burmd, howivir. 

There is something charming to me in the conduct of Washington. 
A gentleman of one of the first fortunes upon the continent, leaving 
his delicious retirement, his family, and friends, sacrificing his onse, 
and hazarding all in the cause of his country! His views are noblo 
and disinterested. He declared, when he accepted the mighty trust, 
that ho would lay before us an exact account of his expenses, and not 
accept a shilling for pay. The express waits. Adieu. J. A. 



Page 118. 

About the year 1775, "A fragment of a speech mado in the congress 
of America, by one of the delegates,'' was published, which has boon 
thought to bear intrinsic evidence of proceeding from John Adams. 
As such we here insert it, since at all events it discloses a spirit and 
energy worthy of him, and of the circumstances of his country at the 
time. It is as follows: 

'*The great God, sir, who is the searcher of all things, will witness 
for mo that I have spoken to you from the bottom and purity of my 
heart. And surely, sir, wo have considered it earnestly. I may think 
6f every gontJomnn here, as I know of myself, that for seven years 
past this question has filled the day with anxious thought, and the 
night with care. 7*Ac Ood h whom we appeal muit judf^e us. If the 
grievances of which we complain did not come upon us unprovoked 
and unexpected, when our hearts were filled with respectful afTection 
for our parent state, and loyalty to our king> let slavery, the worst oi 
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human Ult, be oar portion. Nothing lest than seven years of insulted 
complaints and reiterated wrongs, could hare shaken such rooted een- 
timents. Unhappily for us, submission and slavery are the same; and 
we have only the melancholy alternative of ruin or resistance.'^ 

** There are some people who tremble at the approach of war. They 
fear it must put an inevitable stop to the further progress of these 
colonies, and ruin irretrievably those benefits, which the industry of 
centuries has called forth from this once savage land. I may commend 
the anxiety of these men, without praising their judgment.** 

** War, like other evils, is often wholesome. The waters that stag- 
nate, corrupt. The storm that works the ocean into rage, renders it 
salutary. Heaven has given us nothing unmixed. The rose is not 
without the thorn. War calls forth great virtues and efforts, which 
would sleep in the bosom of peace. Paulum sepultt^ digtat VMrUa etlaia 
viftua. It opens resources which would be concealed under the inac- 
tivity of tranquil times. It produces a people of animation,^ energy, 
adventure, and greatness. Let us consult history. Did not the Gre- 
cian republics flourish amid continual warfare 1 Their prosperity, their 
power, and their splendour grew from the all-animating spirit of war. 
Did not the cottages of shepherds rise into imperial Rome, the mistress 
of the world, the nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, through the 
invigorating operation of unceasing warl Per damna, per cade$, ab 
ipso dvuni opes anitMtmqueferro," ^ 

" How often has Flanders been the theatre of contending powers, 
conflicting hosts, and blood? Yet what country is more flourishing and 
fertile? Trace back the history of our parent state. Whether you view 
her arraying Angles against Danes, Danes against Saxons, Saxons 
against Normans, the Barons against usurping Princes, or the civil 
wars of the red and white roses, or that between the people and the 
tyrant Stuart — you see her in a state of almost continual warfare. In 
almost every reign, to the commencement of that of Henry VII. her - 
peaceful bosom (in her poet's phrase) was gored with iron war. It 
w^s in the peaceful reigns of Henry VII. Henry VIII. and Charles 11. 
that she suffered the severest extremities of tyranny and oppression. 
But amid her civil contentions she flourished and grew strong. Trained 
in them, she sent her hardy legions forth, which planted the standard 
of England on the battlements of Paiis, extending her commerce and 
dominion." 

Those nobU English, who could entertain 
With half their forces the fuU power of France ; 
And let another half stand laughing by, 
All out of wo'ilt, and cold for action. 
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" The beautiful fabric of her conttitutional liberty was reared and 
cemented in blood. From this fulneit of her strength those scioni 
iuued, which, taking deep root in this delightful land, have reared 
their heads and spread abroad their branches like the cedars of 
Lebanon." 

« W hy fear we then to pursue through apparent evil real goodl 
The war upon which we are to enter is just and necessary. Juitum 
tit helium Mbi nectiiariumi %t pia arma quibut nuUa, nin in armia, reUrir 
quitur apes. It is to protect these regions brought to such beauty 
through the infinite toil and hazard of our fathers and ourselves, from 
becoming the prey of that more desolating cruel spoiler than war, 
pestilence, or famine — absolute rule and endless extortion." 

" Our sufferings have been great, our endurance long. Every effort 
of patience, complaint, and supplication has been exhausted. They 
seem only to have hardened the hearts of the ministers, who oppress 
us and doublo our distresses. Let us therefore consult only how 
we shall defend our liberties with dignity and success. Our parent 
state will then think us worthy of her, when she sees that with 
her liberty, we inherit her rigid resolution of maintaining it against 
all invaders. Let us give her reason to pride herself in the relation- 
ship." 

" And thou grett liberty ! inspire our sou1s» 
Make our lives happy in thy pure embrace, 
Or our death glorious in thy just defence." 



Page 123. 
Thoughts on GovffWMnJt: 

AppHcabls to the present state of the American colonies; in a letter from 
a Oentleman to his friend, [i. e, from John Adams to Oeorgs 
Wythe.] • 

My Dear Sir, 
If I was equal to the task of forming a plan for the government of a 
colony, I should be flattered with your request, and very happy to 
comply with it; because as the divine science of politics is the science 
of social happiness, and the blessings of society depend entirely on the 
constitutions of government, which are generally institutions that last 
for many generations, there can be no employment more agreeable to 
a benevolent mind, than a research after the best. 
Vol. v.— Q q • 
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Pope flattered tynnts too much when he said, 

•• For forms of jfotemment let foolt contest. 
That wliich is best adminiiitrrcd Is best.** 
Nothinp; can be more fallacious th»n this: But |>oot8 read history to 
collect flowers, not fruits— they attend to funeiful imn^es, not the 
effects of social institutions. Nothing is more certain from the 
history of nations, and nature of man, than that some forms of |^ 
femment are better fitted for being: well administered than otbon. 

We ought to consider what is the end of government, before Wf 
determine \^ich is the best form. Upon this point all speculitive 
politicians will agree, that the happiness of society it the end of go- 
vernment, as all divines and moral philosophers will agree that the 
happiness of the individual is the end of man From this principle it 
will follow, that the form of government which commonicatet ease, 
comfort, security, or in ono word happiness to the greatest number of 
persons, and in the greatest degree, is the best. 

All sober inquurers after truth, ancient and modero» pagan and 
christian, have declared that the happiness of man, at well at 
bis dignity, consists in virtue. Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrttet, Ma- 
homet, not to mention authorities really sacred, have agreed in 
this. 

If there is a form of government then, whose principle and 
foundation is virtue, will not every sober man acknowledge it 
better calculated to promote the general happiness than any other 
formi 

Fear is the foundation of most governments ; but is so sordid and 
brutal a passion, and renders men, in whose breasts it predominatei, 
so stupid and miserable, that Americans will not be likely to ap- 
prove of any political institution which is founded on it. 

Honour is truly sacred, but holds a lower rank in the scale of moral 
excellence than virtue. Indeed the former is but a part of the latter, 
and consequently has not equal pretensions to support a frame of go- 
vernment productive to human happiness. 

The foundation of every government is some principle orpaiiion in 
the minds of the people. The noblest principles and most generoot 
affections in our nature then, have the fairest chance to support tlM 
noblest and most generous models of government. 

A man must be indifferent to the sneers of modern Englishmen, to 
mention in their company, the names of Sidney, Harrington, Loeke, 
Milton, Nedham, Neville, Burnet, and Hoadley. No small fortitude it 
necessary to confess that one has read them. The wretched condition 
of this country, however, for ten o*r fifteen years past, has frequently 
reminded me of their principles and reasonings. They will convince 
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any candid mind, that there is no good government but what is repub- 
lican. That the only valuable part of the British constitution is so ; 
because the very definition of a republic, is " an empire of laws, and 
not of men." That, as a republic is the best of governments, so that 
particular arrangement of the powers of society, or in other words, that 
form of government, which is best contrived to secure an impartial and 
exact execution of the laws, is the best of republics. > 

Of republics, there is an inexhaustible variety, because the possible 
combinations of the powers of society, are capable of innumerable 
variations. 

As good government is an empire of laws, how shall your laws be 
made ? In a large society, inhabiting an extensive country, it is impos- 
sible that the whole should assemble to make laws. The first neces- 
»ary step then, is to depute power from the many, to a few of the 
most wise and good. But by what rules shall you choose your repre- 
sentatives ? Agree upon the number and qualifications of persons, 
who shall have the benefit of choosing, or annex this privilege to the 
inhabitants of a certain extent of ground. 

The principal difficulty lies, and the greatest care should be em- 
ployed in constituting this representative assembly. It should be in 
miniature an exact portrait of the people at large. It should think, 
feel, reason, and act like them. That it may be the interest of this as- 
sembly to do strict justice at all times, it should be an equal represen- 
tation, or in other words, equal interest among the people should have 
equal interest in it. Great care should be taken to effect thisj and to 
prevent unfair, partial, and corrupt elections. Such regulations, how- 
ever, may be better made in times of greater tranquillity than the pre- 
sent, and they will spring up of themselves naturally, when all the 
powers of government come to be in the hands of the people's friends. 
At present it will be safest to proceed in all established modes to which 
the people have been familiarized by habit. 

A representation of the people in one assembly being obtained, a 
question arises whether all the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, shall be left in this body? I think a people cannot 
be long free, nor ever happy, whose government is in one assembly- 
My reasons for this opinion are as follow: 

1. A single assembly is liable to all the vices, follies, and frailties 
of an individuals Subject to fits of humour, starts of passion, 
flights of enthusiasm, partialities or predjudice, and consequently 
productive of hasty results and absurd judgments: And all these 
enrors ought to be corrected, and defects supplied by some controlling 
power. 

2. A single assembly is apt to be avaricious, and in time will not 
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scruple to exempt itself from burdens which it will lay, without com- 
punction, on its constituents. 

3. A single assembly is apt to grow ambitious, and after a time will 
not hesitate to vote itself perpetual. This was one fault of the lonr 
parliament, but more remarkably of Holland, whose assembly firw. 
voted themselves from annual to septennial, then for life, and after a 
course of years, that all vacancies happening by death or otherwise 
should be filled by themselves, without any application to constituent! 

at all. 

4. A representative assembly, although extremely well qualified, 
and absolutely necessary as a branch of the legislative, is unfit to exer- 
cise the executive power, for want of two essential properties, secrecy 
and despatch. « 

5. A representative assembly is still less qualified for the judicial 
power ; because it is too numerous, too slow, and too little skilled in 
the laws. 

6. Because a single assembly possessed of all the power:, of govern- 
ment, would make arbitrary laws for their own interest, execute all 
laws arbitrarily for their own interest, and adjudge all controveniei 
in their own favour. 

But shall the whole power of legislation rest in one assembly? 
Most of the foregoing reasons apply equally to prove 'that tha legii- 
lative power ought to be more complex — to which we may add, 
that if the legislative power is wholly in one assembly, and the exe- 
cutive in another, or in a single person, these two powers will oppoie 
and encroach upon each other, until the contest shall end in war, and 
the whole power, legislative and executive, be usurped by the 
strongest. 

The judicial power, in such case, could not mediate, or hold the 
balance between the two contending powers, because the legislative 
would undermine it. And this shows the necessity too, of giving the 
executive power a negative upon the legislative, otherwise this will 
be continually encroaching upon that. 

To avoid these dangers, let a distinct assembly be constituted, as s 
mediator between the two extreme branches of the legislature, that 
which represents the people, and that which is vested with the executive 
power. 

Let the representative assembly then elect by ballot, from among 
themselves or their constituents, or both, a distinct assembly, which for 
the sake of perspicuity we will call a council. It may consist of aoy 
number you please, say twenty or thirty, and should have a free and in- 
dependent exercise of its judgment, and consequently a negative voice 
in the legislature. 
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These two bodies thus constituted, and made integral parts of the 
legislature, let them unite, and by joint ballot choosy a governor, who, 
after being stript of most of those badges of domination, called preroga- 
tives, should have a free and independent exercbe of his judgment, and 
be made also an integral part of the legislature. This I know is liable 
to objections, and if you please you may make him only president of 
the council, as in Connecticut: But as the governor is to be invested 
with the executive power, with consent of council, I think he ought 
to have a negative upon the legislative. If he is annually elective, 
as he ought to be, he will always have so much reverence and affec- 
tion for the. people, their representatives and counsellors, that although 
you give him an independent exercise of his judgment, he will sel- 
dom use it in opposition to the two houses, except in cases the public 
utility of which would be conspicuous, and some such cases would 
happen. 

In the present exigency of American affairs, when, by an act of 
parliamentxwe are put out of the royal protection, and consequently 
discharged from our allegiance; and it has become necessary to assume 
government for our immediate security, the governor, lieutenant go. 
vcrnor, secretary, treasurer, commissary, attorney general, should be 
chosen by joint ballot of both houses. And these and all other elec- 
tions, especially of representatives and counsellors, should be annual, 
there not being in the whole circle of the sciences, a maxim more in- 
fallible than this, " where annual elections end, there slavery begins." 
These great men, in this respect, should be once a year 

" Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return." 

This will teach them the great political virtues of humility, patience, 
and moderation, without which every man in power becomes a raven- 
ous beast of prey. 

This mode of constituting the great offices of state will answer very 
well for the present, but if, by experiment, it should be found incon- 
venient, the legislature may at its leisure devise other methods of 
creating them, by elections of the people at large, as in Connecticut, 
or it may enlarge the term for which they shall be chosen to seven 
years, or three years, or for life, or make any other alterations which 
the society shall find productive of its ease, its safety, its freedom, or in 
one word, its happiness. 

A rotation of all offices, as well as of representatives and counsel- 
lors, has many advocates, and is contended for with many plausible 
arguments. It would be attended no doubt with many advantages, 
and if the society has a sufficient number of suitable characters to sup- 
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ply the great number of vacancies which would be made by Bucb a ro- 
tation, I can see no objection to it. These persons may be allowed to 
serve for three years, and then be excluded three years, or for any 
longer or shorter term. 

Any seven or nine of the legislative council may be made a quorum, 
for doing business as a privy council, to advise the governor in the 
exercise of the executive branch of power, and in all acts of state. 

The governor should have the command of the militia, and of all 
your armies. The power of pardons should be with the governor and 
council. 

Judges, justices, and all other officers, civil and military, should be 
nominated and appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of council, unless you choose to have a government more popular; if 
you do, all officers, civil and military, may be chosen by joint ballot 
of both houses, or in order to preserve the independence and impor- 
tance of each house, by ballot of one house, concurred in by the other. 
Sherifis should be chosen by the freeholders of counties— 40 should re- 
gisters of deeds and clerks of counties. 

All officers should have commissions, under the hand of the governor 
and seal of the colony. 

The dignity and stability of government in all its branches, Ham 
morals of the people and every blessing of society, depend so much 
upon an upright and skilful administration of justice, that the judieial 
power ought to be distinct from both the legislative and executive, 
and independent upon both, that so it may be a check upon both, at 
both should be checks upon that. The judges therefore should always 
be men of learning and experience in the laws, of exemplary morals, 
great patience, calmness, coolness, and attention. Their mind should 
not be distracted with jarring interests; they should not be dependent 
upon any man, or body of men. To these ends they should hold 
estates for life in their offices, or in other words, their commissions 
should be during good behaviour, and their salaries ascertained and 
established by law. For misbehaviour, the grand inquest of the colony, 
the house of representatives, should impeach them before the govem(» 
and council, where they should have time and opportunity to make 
their defence ; but if convicted, should be removed from their officefy 
and subjected to such other punishments as shall be thought proper. 

A militia law requiring all men, or with very few exceptions, be- 
sides cases of conscience, to be provided with arms and ammunition, to 
be trained at certain seasons, and requiring counties, towns, or other 
small districts to be provided with public stocks of ammunition and en- 
trenching, utensils, and with some settled plans for transporting provi- 
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Bions after the militia, when marched to defend the country against 
sudden invasions, and requiring certain districts to he provided with 
'field-pieces, companies of matrosses, and perhaps some regiments of 
light hone, is always a wise institution, and in the present circum- 
stances of our country indispensable. 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower 
class of people, are so extremely wise and useful, that to a humane 
and generous mind, no expense for this purpose would be thought ex- 
travagant. 

The very mention of sumptuary laws will excite a smile. Whether 
our countrymen have wisdom and virtue enough to submit to them, I 
know not. But the happiness of the people might be greatly promot- 
ed by them, and a revenue saved sufficient to carry on this war forever. 
Frugality is a great revenue, besides curing us of vanities, levities, 
and fopperies, which are real antidotes to all great, manly, and warlike 
virtues. 

But must not all commissions run in the name of a king? No. Why 
may they not as well run thus, " The colony of to A. B. 

greeting," and be tested by the governor? 

Why may not writs, instead of running in the name of the king, run 
thus, " the colony of to the sheriff," &c. and to be tested 

by the chief j ustice ? 

Why may not indictments conclude, '^ against the peace of the 
colony of and the dignity of the same?" 

A constitution founded on these principles, introduces knowledge 
among the people, and inspires them with a conscious dignity, becom- 
ing freemen. A general emulation takes place, which causes good 
bumour, sociability, good manners, and good morals to be general. 
That elevation of sentiment, inspired by such a government, makes 
the common people brave and enterprising. That ambition which is 
inspired by it makes them sober, industrious, and frugal. You will 
find among them some elegance, perhaps^ but more solidity; a little 
pleasure, but a great deal of business — some politeness, but more civi- 
lity. If you compare such a country with the regions of domination, 
whether monarchial or aristocratical, you will fancy yourself in Ar- 
cadia or Elisium. 

If the colonies should assume governments separately, they should 
be left entirely to their own choice of the forms, and if a continental 
constitution should be formed, it should be a congress, containing a 
fair and adequate representation of the colonies, and its authority 
^ould sacredly be confined to these cases, viz. war, trade disputes be- 
tween colony and colony, the post-office and the unappropriated lands 
of the crown, as they used to be called. 
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These colonies, under such forms of government, and in such t 
union, would be unconquerable by all the monarchies of Europe. 

You and I, my dear friend, have been sent into life, at a time when 
the greatest lawgivers of antiquity would have wished to live. How 
few of the human race have ever enjoyed an opportunity of making 
an election of government more than of air, soil, or climate, for them- 
selves or their children. When, before the present epocha, had three 
millions of people full power and a fair opportunity to form and esta- 
blish the wisest and happiest government that human wisdom can con- 
trive? I hope you will avail yourself and your country of that extensive 
learning and indefatigable industry which you possess, to assist her in 
the formations of the happiest governments, and the best character of 
a great people. For myself, I must beg you to keep my name oat of 
sight, for this feeble attempt, if it should be known to be mine, would 
oblige me to apply to myself those linds of the immortal John Milton, 
in one of his sonnets, 

" I did but teach the age to quit their cloggs. 
By the plain rules of ancient liberty, 
When lo ! a barbarous noise surrounded mc, 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs." 



Page 127. 
Letter from Henry Laurens to Richard^Henry Lee, 

My Dear Sir, Philadelphia, August 31, 1779. 

Since the date of my last trouble, the 24th instant, I have been 
honoured with your favours of the 13th and 23d; the former by an ex- 
press messenger, who assured me, he should not return till this day; 
but I learned last night at Mr. LovelPs, that he went off suddenly on 
Sunday. Yesterday 1 received at congress, two packets and one small 
letter, directed to you: these I apprehend came by the eastern post; 
at Mr. Lovell's request, I shall send them to him, to be forwarded in 
a proper manner. I am sorry to find you continue an invalid, but how 
can it be otherwise, if you also continue to fatigue both body and 
mind? You must not allow the attempts and designs of wicked men 
to operate in the very manner they would wish; let us proceed fairly, 
and softly, and wisely, and truth will drive them out of their entrench- 
ments: they are now closely hemmed in, and cannot escape. On Tues- 
day last, at the reading of a letter from A. Lee, Esq., I moved to 
commit that letter, together with Mr. Lee's vindication, to a special 
committer ; besides the reason of the thing, I grounded my motion on 
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A comDiitment of a late memoir from Mr. Dcane> a copy of which yov 
will receive herewith. Vou will give thii perfortnnnce a more propor 
tinmo. The mot^inn wni Inboriotmly opposed, and in C. T/s language; 
after Home time Rpeiit in debate, ousted by a motion for adjournmtnt 
On Home day since Tuesday, a report from the treasury was taken up, 
recommendinc; n warrant to issue for ton thousand dollars, tn the Hon. 
S. D.Ksq., in full for his expcnnrsfrotn the 4tli Juncj 1778. I oppoiod 
the payment of that, or any other sum to Mr. Donne, until be should 
account for the larpio sums of public money which havo been in hit 
hands The question was put, shall ten thousand standi loat; motion to 
insert fifteen thotisntulT question In^t; to insert twelve thousindl loit) 
to insert ten thousand five hundred? carried, oven by voices who were 
against ten thousand, or any sum, becsnisc they were worried, and had 
been worried ; this deficiency of firmness and perseverance, is the 
source of much irregularity, and much evil in public business. The 
yeas ond nays wore called for in every stage, and finally upon the re« 
solutions; 1 reflect with pleasure, that 1 stand uniformly tlirough the 
whole. A question was asked oClhe treasury, has Mr. Deane given 
in an account of his expenses] Artfully replied to, by a gentleman 
who had formerly given proofs of his abilities in answering interroga* 
tions, not a rcf^xdar one ! not a rcfj^^ilar one / This gentleman perfectly 
well knew tliat Mr. Deane had given in a very minute om, amount* 
ing to 29,000 dollars, and upwards; ho also knew the artifice which 
bad been practiRcd by one of his colleagues at the board, to repoiioN 
Mr. Deane of a pa|)er, which he discovero<l coul'l not bo crammed down 
thtf throats even of the treasury. I had seen that account, and had been 
promised a copy of it; btit, as I am' informed Mr. Doanc, the very next 
morning, actful a high passicni of oflcnce at so sliamcfula demand, and 
hia zeal for th(» public good, carried him ralh(T beyond tho tone of 
prudence; he ordered that th^ account should ho immediately carried 
back to the demandant, with a dech'.r.ilion that congress would allow 
no such accounts. Ah Mr. Deane has not ju(l;;od it proper to return 
that, or any other, it is not to hr. doubled hut that a genth man of Mr. 
Deanc's candoiir, now regrets his ra>:]nu'ss in I'arting with the original. 
I received this relation froni one of th«»fe worthy friends, who sin- 
cerely wish t«) see rit»ht done, hut who will not encounter trouble 
necessary to accompli'^h rl{':ht. 1 shall endeavour to trace this matter 
to its source, and possihly the whole hoti«'c will he informed of it. 
Saturday last a letter from Mr. William Lee, accompanied by his vin- 
dication, was brought into congress, but the " order of the day" laK 
thoie papers asleep. Yesterdayan attempt waa made to keep the t^^^^ 
of hearing a little longer; I complained heavily of the ini»*v»tion^ 
Vot v.— R r 
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residence of five or tix years in Europe. 1 §ce §o much enmity to (bt 
principle of our governmenls, to the purity of our morals, the sim- 
plicity of our manners, the honest intet^rity and sincerity of our hearts, 
to our contentment with poverty, onr love of Inbour, our affection for 
liberty and our cou-^-iry; I sf;e so mir^y proofs of their hatred of all this 
and of th';ir dic/ud of it, hot!i '^s a dangerous example among their own 
corrupted, debauched subjects, and as a sure and certain source of power 
tnd grandeur; I see «o many artifices practiced to debase every body 
you send, or who comes to Europe; so many practised by them in 
America itself, hidden, covered up, disf^uised under all shapes; and I 
lee they will ever have it in their power to practise so many of these 
trts, and to s.iccecd to such a degree, that I am convinced no pains or 
expenses should be spared to defend ourselves. 

Bat how shall we defend ourselves? We cannot refuse to receive 
foreign ministers from sovereign powers. Shall we recall all our own 
ministers from Europe t This is a serious question. I confess I am for 
the affirmative, and would give my voice for recalling every one, if I 
could not secure two points. The first i<«, to send men of ^ndepcndent 
tninds, who will not be tools; men of virtue and conscience: the 
second is, to persuade congress to support them firmly: it is infinitely 
^batter to have none in Europe, than to have artful, unprincipled im- 
postors, or depraved men. You may depend upon this; the moment 
an American minister gives a loose to his passion for women, that mo- 
ment he is undone; he is instantly at the mercy of the spies of the 
court, attid the tool of the most profligate of the human race. This 
will be called pedantry, but it is sacred truth; and our country will 
feel it to hor sorrow, if sha is not aware of it in season. If you madce 
it a principle that your ministers should be agreeable at the court, and 
have the good word of the courtiers, you are undone. No man will 
ever be pleasing at a court in general, who is not depraved in his 
morals, or warped from your interests: if therefore you can carry elec- 
tions for men of pure integrity and unshaken firmness, it will be for 
your interest to have a number of them at the principal courts of En-, 
rope for some time; two or three years at least: if you cannot, you 
had better send none. Men of any other character will be called 
tmiable, and be sai4 to be beloved and esteemed, and to have your 
confidence, but they will be made the instruments of the most insidi- 
ous and deslructive deigns upon your liberties: I mean upon your 
morals and republican virtues, which are the only qualities which can 
•ave our country. For myself I don't care a farthing ; the most agree- 
able thing to me would be to come home. But I pray one thing oalf 
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ment that depriving us of it would be a certain source of ai^other war, 
was strengthened a great deal )>y the evidence there is, that ih& 
French, minister was very willing that this bone of contention should 
be left. 

Sagadahock is safe too as far as St. Croix. The navigation of the 
Mississippi ai^d the western lands as far as the great lakes is ours too, 
unless Spaip should defeat us, which 1 hope will not be* 

Was it perceived in America that I was attacked as sta]pi4ing in the 
way of certain views upon the western lands and the ^heryt And 
was I given up? Was my commission to make a treaty of commerce 
with the king of Great Britain attacl^ed, because of my instructions 
not to make such a treaty without an express article in the treaty of 
peace acknowledging our right to the fishery j And were congress 
either so incapable of penetrating into a little finesse, or so indifferent 
about the fishery? And in the name of God was there a New-England 
man, or a New-England state, in this predicament? British finesse did 
not use to imppse upon any Americans, much less yankees. French 
finesse has been more successful for a time, but in the end has been 
defeated, very fairly and honestly defeated. Undisciplined marines 
as we were, we were better tacticians than was imagined. 

I congratulate you upon the event, and shajl ever be vour friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. . * 
Elbridge Oerry. 



Page' 146. 
Letter from John ^Adams to Elbridge Gerry. , 

My Dear Mr. Gerry, Paris, Sept. 3, 1783. 

Ti:e third of September will be more remarkable for the signature 
of the definitive treaties, than for the battle ot Naseby or Worcester, 
or the deat'i of Oliver Cromwell. We could obtain no alteration 
from the provisional articles. We could obtai^i no explanation of the 
articles respecting the tories,.nor any limitation respecting interest 
or execution for debts. I am however less anxious about these things 

than others. 

Our first object is to secure the liberties of our citizens in the sepa- 
rate states. Oiir second, to maititain and strengthen the confederation. 
Our third, to purge the minds of our people of their fears, their diffi- 
dence of themselves, and admiration of stranger^; and our fourth, to 
defend ourselves against the wiles of Europe. My apprehensions of 
the importance .of our foreign afikirs have been much increased l>y a 
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Pope flattered tynnts too much when be said, 

" For forms of goremment let fools contest. 
That which is best adni:ni«terc(t it best." 
Nothing can be more fallacious than tliis: But poets read history to 
collect flowers, not fruits— they attend to fanciful imasres, not the 
effects of social institutions. Nothing is more certain from the 
history of nations, and nature of man, than that some forms of fo- 
▼emment are better fitted for being well administered than others. 

We ought to consider what is the end of government, before we 
determine \^ich is the best form. Upon this point all speculatiTe 
politicians will agree, that the happiness of society is the end of go- 
vernment, as all divines and moral philosophers will agree that the 
happiness of the individual is the end of man From this principle it 
will follow, that the form of government which communicates ease, 
comfort, security, or in one word happiness to the greatest number of 
persons, and in the greatest degree, is the best. 

All sober inquirers after truth, ancient and modem, pagan and 
christian, have declared that the happiness of man, as well as 
bis dignity, consists in virtue. Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Ma- 
homet, not to mention authorities really sacred, have agreed in 
this. 

If there is a form of government then, whose principle and 
foundation is virtue, will not every sober man acknowledge it 
better calculated to promote the general happiness than any other 
formi 

Fear is the foundation of most governments ; but is so sordid and 
brutal a passion, and renders men, in whose breasts it predominates, 
so stupid and miserable, that Americans will not be likely to ap- 
prove of any political institution which is founded on it. 

Honour is truly sacred, but holds a lower rank in the scale of moral 
excellence than virtue. Indeed the former is but a part of the latter, 
and consequently has not equal pretensions to support a frame of go- 
vernment productive to human happiness. 

The foundation of every government is some principle or passion in 
the minds of the people. The noblest principles and most generoof 
affections in our nature then, have the fairest chance to support Htm 
noblest and most generous models of government. 

A man must be indifferent to the sneers of modern Englishmen, to 
mention in their company, the names of Sidney, Harrington, Locke, 
Milton, Nedham, Neville, Burnet, and Hoadley. No small fortitude it 
necessary to confess that one has read them. The wretched condition 
of this country, however, for ten o*r fifteen years past, has frequently 
reminded me of their principles and reasonings. They will convince 
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tot myself: it is, that you would determine immediately, whether I 
may come home or not. 

It is the true interest of our country to cultivate the friendship of 
the Dutch. We have nothing to fear from them, as we_have from the 
French and English: it is their policy as well as ours to cultivate 
peace and neutrality, and we may aid each other in it. 

With sincere affection, your friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
Elbridge Gerry. 



Page 153. 
Letter from Richard Henry Lee to John Adams. 

Dear Sir, New York, October 23, 1T86. 

I received the letter that you did me the honour to write me on 
the 15th of July, with the pleasure that always accompanies the re- 
ceipt of letters from my old and much esteemed friend. I see with 
pleasure, that your reception at the court of London has been such as 
ta promise you an agreeable residence there, which maybe somewhat 
pleasant, although you should unfortunately fail in the principal ob- 
jects of your mission; this last, hov^j^ver, I yet hope will not be the 
case, since you represent the majority of the ministry as able, and 
thinking rightly with respect to us. The national mind cannot con- 
tinue long under the delusion, created by the most vindictive and 
abonunable characters in the world. I mean the tory refugees, who 
by themselves, and by those, wl?o for sinister purposes have suffered 
themselves to be imposed on by those people, are industriously keep- 
ing up on both sides of the water, a contentious and mischievous spirit, 
to the great hurt of both countries. We know them here, and by this 
time they ought to be known in England, to which country they 
have caused by their misrepresentation such infinite evil. In the 
mind of a person acquainted with the true state of things, there can 
remain no doubt, but that this moment is the most favourable one that 
will probably occur aga^in, f6r Gr6at Britain to make a favourable 
treaty of commerce with these United States. The events that took 
place immediately succeeding the war, and which have pi'oduced such 
wrong conclusions, touching the British secure possession of our com- 
merce, cannot prevent our trade from going, as it is fast proceeding to 
do, into other channels, where it is driven by the mistaken discourage- 
ments that are imposed by Britain. I have myself no doubt, but that 
imart duties of tonnage will be laid by all the states, on the vessels 
9f those nations with whom we have not commercial treaties, and 
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ibit foch will be prohibited from importing into our ports prodar- 
tions or manafacturet, not the growth or manofurtnre of the conntrf 
importing them; thtif, thote ftatet, forced into it hj the folly and in- 
temperance of Great Britain, and led by her example, will be formiot; 
laws to discourage a commerce which might be so matoally beneficial, if 
wisdom and temper were to take place of pa«ion and folly. The pro- 
ject of a treaty, proposed by you to the court where you are, is to 
perfectly just, and will be to greatly beneficial to both, that I cannot 
help hoping it will yet be agreed to. I am greatly obliged to yoa 
for your goodnew respecting Mr. Steptoe, and I entreat, that yon will 
so have him in your mind, as that you may effectually promote hii 
views, whensoever an opportunity will present. Much harmony has 
prevailed this year in congress, and I hope, that the same concord 
will continue. Tlje present federal year being on the point of end- 
ing, I shall return to Virginia, and as I mentioned in a former letter, 
you may write very securely to me, under the care of Messrs. Wallace, 
Johnston, and Muir, merchants in London, who will safely forward 
your letters. I am, with the most sincere and perfbct esteem and re- 
gard, sir, your most obliged friend, and obedient humble servant, 

RICHARD HENRY LEE. 



Letter from John Adams to Richard Henry Lu. 

Qrosvenor Square, Westminster, September 6« 1795. 
Dear Si/, 
1 had yesterday the honour of receiving your letter of die first of 
August, and I pray you to accept of my thanks for your kind attentisn 
and obliging civilities to my son. It was the first news we bad of hiii 
since he sailed from L'Orient. I hope that, after remaining in New 
York long enough to pay bis respects where they were due, he made 
haste to Boston. Your reasoning, sir, both upon the powers of con- 
gress, and tlie subject of the debts, is very just, and is such as I have 
urged upon all occasions, both to ministers and creditors. , Nerertfae- 
leM, I expect, that the debts will be urged as a breach of treaty, and 
as the justification, excuse, or pretence for withholding the posts. I 
can get no answer from ministers, neither in writing nor in conver- 
sation ; they make me handsome bows, look at me with smiling coan- 
tenances, give me civil words, but not one word of explicit answer, 
except in two or three points, Mr. Pitt and Lord Carmarthen gave me 
their opinions, which I have reported to Mr. Jay. I hope the states 
will not wait a moment in hopes of any commercial relief from this 
court, but proceed to prohibit all exports from the United States in 
British vessels, until we shall have an open trade or a treaty. A navi- 
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gallon act, in my opinion, will extort terms from Britain, if any thing 
can; if not, our freights will be a great fund of wealth, our ships and 
mariners will be castles and garrisons to its, and the mutual depend- 
ence of the states upon one another, will be a strong cement of our 
union, in interest and afifection. 

The present ministry may be the great men ihey are represented to 
be; I will not affirm the contrary. It is problematical yet. Their 
plans relative to the United States, relative to Ireland, relative to 
Holland, Germany, France, Spain, their own finances, &c., do not yet 
demonstrate them to be well informed and judicious, much less deep 
and great statesmen. Their schemes have been temporary and partial, 
as if adopted upon^ the spur of the occasion, to remove a present pres- 
sure, or silence a partial clamour. If they had carried their point in 
Ireland, 1 will not say what I think would have been their conduct 
towards America. From the hints which dropped from Mr. Pitt, I am» 
of opinion, they are determined to keep the posts, at least until some- 
thing further shall be done about the debts. As to taking off the alien 
duty upon oil, and' admitting our ships to their market, the national 
voice and public opinion are decidedly against it, and therefore you must 
furnish the ministry, in your navigation acts, an excuse to the nation 
before they will venture upon it. I have sent your letter to Mr. 
Steptoe, but I don't believe I shall bo able to serve him in hrs views; 
if I can, I will. The United States must establish a factory of their 
own among the French, English, Dutch, Danes, Swedes^ &c.; the 
natives will be glad to see them, and the other European factories too, 
if -our factory would treat them with equity and humanity. Wq 
should be the most favoured nation. Why should we come to Europe 
for East India goods 1 Why should we purchase European manufac- 
tures^ if we can have India manufactures equally good, and for half 
the price? Our vessels may go a trading, and carry any thing to sell to 
the European factors, and get money of them, to buy a cargo of the 
natives in return.* This letter, will be delivered you by Mr. Storer, a 
gentleman who assisted me in Mr. Thaeter's sickness at the Hague, and 
afterwards in the hurry of the conferences for the peace, at Paris. 

With great respect and esteem, I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 



Letter from James Monroe to Richard Henry Lee. 

Dear Sir, New York, May 24, 1786. 

1 have no excuse for having been so indi^ront a correspondent, 
except that I had nothing to communicate to you, and I knew that of 
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thif you were apprised by your brother, colonel Lee. Lately, how- 
ever, we have received despatches from Mr. Adams, of a very intereft- 
ing nature. He presented, some time about November last, a memo- 
rial to the ministry, requiring a delivery of the posts, and compensation 
for the infraction of the treaty respecting the negroes; to which he 
received for answer, " that it was unquestionably true, that by the 
seventh article, the posts should have been evacuated; but that, by the 
fourth and ninth, it was also stipulated that there should be no legal 
impediment in the way of the recovery of British debts; that these 
articles had been violated by almost every state in the confederacy. 
Lord Carmarthen enumerates all the acts of the several states, which 
militate against the treaty, witii great precision, and finally states, that 
it would be folly for one party to carry its engagements into eS^ct, 
while the other neglected theirs; that provided the United Statef 
mrould comply on their part, the king would on bis." This, I think, 
is the amount of the despatch from Mr. Adams, from which the injane^ 
tion of secrecy is removed, so that you may be under no restraint in 
your communications on the subject. We shall state it to the execu- 
tive, for the information of the legislature. We have lately been 
much perplexed by a proposition from Connecticut, for ceding her 
claims to territory westward one hundred and twenty miles of the 
Pennsylvania line, by which she retains a right, by implication, to one 
hundred and twenty miles. We have been informed that she and 
Pennsylvania are on the point of variance with respect to Wioming, 
and that this land is necessary to satisfy the Susquebannah and Dela- 
ffare companies of Connecticut, who create this mischief, whereby 
peace will be restored to the Union. We are also apprised, that unlev 
we accept this cession, Connecticut will open an o&ce for the whole 
degree claimed by her, to the Mississippi, for sale. A proposition has 
been made, reserving to the United States whatever they have acquir- 
ed under the cession of Virginia, and negatived; and one confinning 
the decree of Trenton, or rather requiring that Connecticut thould 
cede her claim to Pennsylvania, as therein decreed, met with the same 
fate ; the latter as connected with the former, which, being negatived, 
gave a more pointed implication in favour of Connecticut; there it 
now stands. To-dny it will be taken up again, and I suppose it will 
be passed. When shall we have the pleasure of seeing you herel Yoa 
have, in a great degree, the friendship and good wishes of our family. 
Miss Shortwright and Mrs. Monroe desire to be most affectionately 
remembered to you. I shall always be happy to hear from yon, and 
am, sincerely, yeur frietid and servant, 

JAMES MONROK. 
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Page 167. 

Reiolutiant of the Converdion of MassaehuBetts, I5th JVbotmfltrt 

1820. 

Whereas the honourable John Adams, a member of this eonvention, 
and elected the president thereof, has, for more than half a century, de- 
voted the great powers of his mind, and his profound wisdom and learn* 
ing, to the service of his country and mankind : 

In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North American province! 
against the usurpations and encroachments of the superintendant go* 
vernment: 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of civil liberty among hit 
fellow subjects, and exciting them to a firm and resolute defence of the 
privileges of freemen : 

In early conceiving, asserting, and maintaining the justice and prac« 
ticability of establishing the independence of the United States of 
America .'- 

In giving the powerful aid of his political knowledge in the forma- 
tion of the constitution of this his native state, which constitution be* 
came in a great measure the model of those which were tubsequentlf 
formed: 

In conciliating the favour of foreign powers, and obtaining thei^ 
countenance and support in the arduous struggle for independence: 

In negotiating the treaty of peace, which secured forever the sore* 
reignty of the United States, and in defeating all attempts to prevent it, 
and especially in preserving in that treaty the vital interest of the New 
England states: 

In demonstrating to the world in his defence of the constitutions of 
the several United States, the contested principle, since admitted as an 
axiom, that checks and balances, in legislative power, are essential to 
true liberty: 

In devoting his time and talents to the service of the nation, in the 
high and important trusts of vice-president and president of the United 
States: 

And lastly, in passing an.honourable old age in dignified retirement» 
in the practice of all the domestic virtues, thus exhibiting to his coun- 
trymen and to posterity an example of true greatness of mind and of 
genuine patriotism: 

Therefore, Resolved, That the members of this convention, represent- 
inj^ the people of the commonwealth of Maisachuietts, do JoyfoUx 
Vol. V.-S • 
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BTttil themselves of this opportunity to testify their respect and grati- 
tude to this eminent patriot and statesman, for the great services ren- 
dered by him to his country, and their high gratification that at this 
late period of life he is permitted by Divine Providence, to assist them 
with his counsel in revising the constitution which, forty years ago, his 
wisdom and prudence assisted to form. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed by the chair to 
communicate this proceeding to the honourable John Adams, to inform 
him of his election to preside in this body, and to introduce him to the 
chair of this convention. 



Page 174. 

In a lettter to his father, dated November, 1749, when engaged in a 
school, Mr. Paine says—" Be pleased, sir, to accept a few lines as a token 
of the respect and duty which your much obliged son bears towards you. 
It is indeed with great reluctance that I think of your intended V03rage ; 
and although it is not for me to regret your proceedings, yet human 
nature has many foibles, and the weakness of youth needs much indul- 
gence. If your health would be served by any other means, with great 
pleasure should I hear it ; but if that, and that method only, will 
avail, with profound submission I acquiesce. I may not have another 
opportunity of writing to you, or of hearing from you again ; theie- 
fore, as lar as words will go, I would express my sincere desire for your 
welfare, hoping that the same Providence which has hitherto kept us 
both, will still keep and preserve us, and bring us again to a bappy 
mteting in this world. I hope, sir, 1 shall never be unmindl^ of the 
relation I stand in to you, either as a child, or as one who professes 
Christianity: and, sir, I desire your remembrance of me, that, however 
Providence orders in this world, yet that we may be happy hereafter,^ 
&c. His &ther had, at this time, faiiled in business, and was also ia 
bad health. In such a situation, when common friends forget the unfor- 
tunate, it must have been a great consolation to receive such.aBsarances 
of respect and confidence from a beloved son. In another letter, bear- 
ing date. May, 1754, he writes, " I sincerely wish you well in year 
business and travels, and hope to find you at home on my return ia a 
few months. I shall always remember the obligations which year 
kindness and tenderness have laid me under, and which I can WkVHT 
fail to recollect. Accept this as a pledge of the gratitude which wanns 
the beact of your dutiful son/' lie. And in January, 17$^, '* I beg, sir, 
yea would wxita your advice cenoeming my sdiemes, or any ^Hbiak 
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would pleaM you better : I know the welfare of your children It of 
great weight with you," &c. 



Page^ 176. 

In 1762, J. Sewell, the attorney general of the province^ wrote hit 
firiend Paine, at follows, viz. " Brother Bob, pray be so kind as to do* 
liver the enclosed to a Catch-pole ; and when you can give me an op- 
portunity to cancel the obligation, please to command me freely; your 
hearty friend," &c. *' How is the harvest in your part of the vine- 
yard? Which side do you take in the political controversyl What 
think you of coint What of writs of assistance 1 What of his honour, 

the L G 1 What of Otisi What of Thatcherl What of 

Coke, the cobbler 1 What think you of Bedlam for political madmeni 
What think you of patriotism t What think you of disappointed ai»- 

bitioni What think you of the fable of the beesi What 1 Send 

me your thoughts on these questions, and I will send you fifty more/' 
——Mr. Paine's reply, six days after date of tlib above. " Friend 
Jonathan, I have just received yours, and shall take special care of 
the enclosed. Your queries demand an immediate answer, in which 
I hope you will find a satisfactory display of the orthodoxy of my mind. 
To first query, I answer, the old account is reversed, for the harvest is 
small, and the labourers are many, and there are many little foxes that 
spoil the vines. To second query, I reply the riglU side. To tho 
third question, I say, what hungry men do of food, if they can get any, 
sever dispute the quality or the price. 1 reply to the fourth inquiry* 
never was more need of them ; I shall soon apply for one to get me a 
MjhfMti, Question fifth: What of his honour, the L. O.I 1 answer, 
as the son of Sirach said, all things cannot be in vain, because man is 
not immortal — what is brighter than the sunt yet the light thereof 
idleth. What of Otisi Answer; what the virtuosi do of LemoryVi 
concave mirror, which (tims every thing which cannot be melted. 
What of Thatcherl Answer; as Jacob said of his son Dan, as a sev« 
pent in the way he biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider falleth 
hackward. What of Coke, the cobbler 1 That he is dignified with a 
title which many others deserve more. What of Bedlam for political 
aadnenl It will by no means do; being already occupied by madmen 
ef a more $acred profession. What of patriotism 1 As I do of th» 
Mance master's art, very few have virtue enough, in the Roman 
sense, to keep themselves perpendicular. What of disappointed amhi- 
tiMlt Ccttsttlt your own mind, in having no reply to this questieo. 
WImU of the fiible off the beest It pvovee that good oM wwrd, the 
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wrath of man tball pntise the Lord. Lart qaestioft, What ? It k 

the recapitulation of all the others. Thus I have oLe through my 
catechism, and according to the good rule of educai n, the next step 
is to learn it with proofs; in which I shall hardly f. i' c*" success, if I 
keep to that standard. As for the fifty questions morr with which yon 
threaten me, I beg, when you execute it, you would obse Te a modem 
role of answering them yourself as you go along." 



Page 1T7. 

8o6n after this celebrated trial, a pamphlet was published giving an 
iccount of the proceedings, which was quite imperfect, and in which 
nothing appeared of the speech of Mr. Paine, It was said that the 
person who took the minutes of the trial, was so exhausted, that when 
Mr. Paine addressed the jury, he was unable to attend. We are, how- 
ever, able to give the substance of this speech from some papers hand- 
ed us by OD0 o£ the family; and since it affords a more minute account 
than has hitherto been published, of a very important transaction, it 

cannot be uninteresting to our readers. " It now remai. j to dose 

this cause on the part of the crown. A cause which, from cbe import- 
ance of it, has been examined with such minuteness and protracted to 
fuch a length, that I fear it has fatigued your attention, as 1 am c^* 
tain it has exhausted my spirits. It may, however, serve to phow yon, 
gentlemen, and all the world, that the benignity of the English law, 
to much relied on by the counsel for the prisoners, is well known and 
attended to among us, and sufficiently applied in the case a; the bar. 
Far be it from me to advance, or even to insinuate any thing to the 
disparagement of that well known principle of English law, in sup- 
port of which, the counsel for the prisoners, last speaking, has pro* 
duced so many authorities ; nor should I think it necessary to reooark 
particularly on it, but that it has been traced through so many 
volumes, and urged with so much eloquence and zeal, as though it 
were the foundation of their defence, or at least an argument chiefly 
relied on. But if you consider this sort of reasoning for a moment, 
you will be sensible that it tends more to amuse than to enlighten ; 
and without great caution, may captivate your minds to that principle 
of law which is endeared by the attributes of mercy and benignityi 
while it draws you entirely from justice — that essential principle, 
without which the laws were but an empty sound. Justice, strict 
jnttice, if the ultimate object of our laws, and to me it seema no haii 
laak to naintain, that the attribute of benignity or mer^, caiiU 
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fUBcribed to nothing abstracted from that of justice; and that iei law all 
mercy, would* b^. an unjust law — and therefore, when we talk of be- 
nignity, we cai inderstand nothing more than what is comprehended 
in lord Cok^ts $.i«^rvation on our law in general, ^ that it is ultima 
ratio :' the la&t Kgprovement of reason, which in the nature of it» will not 
admit of an>;p|foposition to be true, of which it has not evidence; nor 
determind that to be certain, of which their remains a doubt. If, there- 
fore, in the ^examination of this cause, the evidence is not sufficient to 
convince you beyond reasonable doubt, of the guilt of all, or of any of the 
prisoners, by the benignity and reason of the law, you will acquit them. 
But, if the evidence be sufficient to convince you of their guilt, beyond 
reasonable dbubt, the justice of the law will require you to declare 
them guilty, and the benignity of the law will be satisfied with the 
fairness and impartiality of their trial. I am sensible, gentlemen, I have 
the severe side of the question to manage : I am to argue against the 
lives of eight of our fellow subjects; the very thought of which is 
enough to excite your compassion, and to influence my conduct. 
The counsel for the prisoners, well aware of their advantage, arising 
from the^humane side of the question, have availed themselves of all 
the obse^Tations proceeding therefrom; and have pressed the defence 
of the ^isoners, by such appeals to the passions, in favour of life, as 
might ^^ ^grating to your humanity should I attempt the like against 
life. Ndmberliess are the observations which have been made, in 
order toiet the prisoners in a favourable point of view, and to bring 
them w?thin the notice of your compassion. It has been represented, 
* that t\fb life of a soldier is thought to be less valuable among us, 
than the life of a private subject;' than which nothing can be more 
nnfouhtlfed. Whatever of wrath and bitterness may have been ex- 
pressed, by some, on account of the unhappy transaction, it was no 
more than Would have been said, had the persons who did it not been 
•oldiers. Nay the very appearance of this trial, the conduct of the 
witnesses and spectators, and all concerned in it, must satisfy any one, 
that a soldier's life is by no means undervalued: but that they have 
as fair an opportunity of defence as any other subjects. It has also 
been observed to you, that the evidence against the prisoners has been, 
te a long time past, published, and put into all your hands; and the 
supposed inconveniences which the prisoners labour under on that 
account, have been displayed with a vehemence of expression, the de- 
sign of which, for my part, I am really at a loss to determine. The 
whole of the fact is this — immediately after the unhappy homicide, it 
was very ntturally considered as attended with such circumstances as 
would engage the attention and authority of Great Britain; and as it 
well known that representations were making and despatches 
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about to be lent respecting the matter, it was thought necessary to 
collect and send such evidence as was .feared would be omitted, that 
so we might not suffer in our conduct for want of it. The copies of 
these depositions were here sacredly concealed; nor would the con- 
tents of them have got abroad, but that copies from the other side of 
the water came over here; and being free of the control of the town, 
were reprinted, and for what I know, in some manner dispersed before 
the trial came on. But I am actually at a loss to determine, whether 
this undesigned or unexpected event, has tended more to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the prisoners: For it is notorious, that by 
means of it, they have learnt the, strength of the evidence against 
them, and had time to prepare to encounter it; which it is manifest 
by the points taken in their defence, they have endeavoured to do; 
while the counsel for the crown, with all their supposed assistance, 
having neither heard nor seen the evidence to be produced for the 
prisoners, were surprised at a great part of it, and had not the same 
opportunity to prepare evidence to oppose it, which, perhaps, they 
might have found. But to what purpose is it to exclaim against the 
hard fate of the prisoners on account of that publication, or any sup* 
posed rancour against them, when you, gentlemen, know that you art 
not prejudiced in the cause, nor have formed any judgment respecting 
it, as you have solemnly declared on your oaths: and when nothing 
has been, or can be objected to the credibility of the witnesses for. the 
crown, and when nothing appears of partiality in the lAanner or nat- 
ter of their testimony; but even many things are testified by them, of 
which the counsel for the prisoners avail themselves in the defence, 
and which never could have escaped any person, whose mind was so 
unduly agitated with passion as has been complained of and pretended. 

*^ Rislying upon it, therefore, gentlemen, that, as on the one hand, 
you have entertained none of these prejudices against the prisoners 
complained of, so on the other hand, you will not suffer yourselves to 
be amused with a supposition of facts, which do not exist, nor with 
representations and arguments, which have no foundation. I shall 
endeavour to address myself to your cool and candid reason; and, in 
the briefest manner I am able, consider the evidence that has been 
offered in their defence, the arguments and law, which have been ap- 
plied to it; and then, observing on the evidence against the prisoners, 
and the law operating thereon, I shall rest the matter with you, for a 
solemn and final decision. 

" In the first place, gentlemen, you perceive that a very consider* 
able part of the evidence produced by the prisoners, is idesigned to 
prove to you, that on the evening of the fifth of March, the town was 
IB a general commotion ; that vast nnmbers of people wvm seen 
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eoming from all parts of the town, armed with dubi and aticki oi 
various sizes, and some with guns; and that they assembled at and 
near King-street; that fire was cried, and the bells rung to increase 
the collection : and from all this you might be induced to believe that 
there was a general design, in a great number of the inhabitants, to 
attack the soldiers: that it was the inhabitants who began the dis^ 
orders of the evening, and that all the evils and mischiefs of it, were 
the effects of their disorderly conduct. But, if we will recollect the 
evidence, we shall find, that previous to all this collection, a number 
of soldiers had come out of their barrucks, armed with clubs, bayonets, 
cutlasses, and instruments of divers kinds, and in the most disorderly 
and outrageous manner were ravaging the streets, assaulting every one 
they met, and even running out of their way to assault and endanger 
the lives of some of the most peaceable inhabitants who were stan^ 
ing at their own doors, and who neither did nor said any thing to them 
— and even vented their inhumanity on a little boy of twelve years 
of age — that some of them were conspiring and threatening to blow 
np Libetiy^es, in the same manner as had been lately done at New 
York; an account of which had just arrived. Consider also the testi- 
mony of col. M. and others, who declare the outrageous appearance, 
behaviour, and threatenings of the soldiers, at other times and places 
the'iame evening — and of those who give an account of the affray at 
Murray's barracks, where eighteen or twenty soldiers rushed out with 
cutlasses, &c. attacking all who came in their way, struck several per- 
sons, and cut ah oyster-man on the shoulder, of whoso testimony we 
are deprived by reason of his absence. This wan probably the begin- 
ning of the affair at the barracks, of which so much has been said. 
There are yet other witnesses, to whose testimony I might refer, that 
you may consider in what light that transaction ought justly to be 
viewed; but I forbear. 

** The inhabitants, for a long time, had been fully sensible of the 
evil disposition and abusive behaviour of many of the soldiers towards 
them; and the most peaceable among them had found it necessary to 
arm themselves with heavy walking sticks, as weapons of defence 
when they went abroad. This was the occasion of the appearance of 
•ticks in the hands of many of the citizens, as has been stated; and 
which was nothing more than might have been expected on any other 
night. 

*' In order to draw this aflair to one point of view, you will consider 
the account given you of the affray at the ropewalks, at four or five 
different times, a few days before, in some of which three of the pri- 
lonersfttthe bar were present; and which began in consequence of 
abuse from one ti the toldieri, and before the onteemly answer was 
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given by a workman, one of the citizens of the town. The testimony 
t>f col. H. a magistrate, and several others, goes to show that the be- 
haviour of those soldiers was so riotous, barbarous, ungovemed, and 
ungovernable, as to fill the minds of the inhabitants with alarming 
prospects; which, when added to their conduct on the unhappy evenr 
ing, would naturally give rise to all that appearance. There can be 
no doubt, but that the collection of people, which was seen that night, 
was occasioned by many different causes. It is in evidence, that it 
was a bright moon-light evening; the pleasantness of which, increased 
by a new fallen snow, induced many persons to be walking the streets: 
hearing of the outrages committed by the soldiers, they stopped to see 
and inquire into the matter; and some of them might join those who 
had been abused, and make preparation to defend themselves. Such 
were those who had been abused at the barracks, and ran down to 
Dock-squkre and began to pull the legs from the butchers' stalls, as 
testified by some of the witnesses introduced by the counsel for the 
prisoners. Great ^numbers were also brought by the cry of Bre and 
ringing of bells; which, it appears, was repeated by the soldiers as 
well as by some of the inhabitants. Upon this, many came out of 
their houses with bags and buckets, as usual in case of fire; and as 
they collected, asked where the fire was. The account given by other 
witnesses, of the collection of the citizens, evidently refers to those 
who assembled on the soldiers rushing out, in the manner before men- 
tioned. And though it cannot be fully justified, yet who will say, 
that any thing better could be expected when the people found they 
could not walk the streets in peace, without danger of assassinationi 
But how does all this prove the grand point for which it was produced, 
namely, that there was a combination of the inhabitants to attack the 
soldiersi Does the threatening, rude, and indecent speeches, of which 
so much pains has been taken to give you evidence, prove any thing 
like thisi Is it to be wondered at, that among a number of people col- 
lected on such an occasion, there should be some who should rashly 
and without design express themselves in such a mannerl And must 
the disposition and intention of the whole, be collected from such ex- 
pressions heard only from a fewl" — The rest of the papers, which 
have been preserved, relating to this trial, are so torn, and the notes 
therein so imperfect and disconnected, that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the concluding remarks of Mr. Paine. It appears, however, from 
his very copious minutes, that he commented largely on the testimony, 
with much ingenuity and wit; that he stated the nature of the crime 
of murder, in so far as it is to be distinguished from manslaughter or 
simple homicide; and insisted that the conduct of the inhabitants was 
no justification for the firing of the soldiers, or the order of the cap- 
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tain for them to Are — that the first abuse and riot was from the soldiers 
at an earlier hour, which called the people together in the centre of 
the town — that thus alarmed and agitated, some of them, chiefly boys, 
addressed the sentinel with threatening and abusive language — that 
some snowballs were thrown, and some hustling and pushing, when 
the crowd was about the sentinel, &c. But that the soldiers were not 
in danger of being beaten or wounded, as the citizens designed to 
act merely on the defensive, and therefore, that by the order to fire, 
and by firing, the prisoners were justly chargeable with murder, &c. 



Page 184. 

Letter from Robert Treat Paine to Elbridge Gerry. 

My very Dear Sir, Philadelphia, June 10, 1775. 

I cannot express to you the surprise and uneasiness I received on 
hearing the congress express respecting the want of gunpowder; it al- 
ways was a matter that lay heavy on my mind; but the observation I 
made of your attention to it, and your alertness and perseverance in 
every thing you undertake, and your repeatedly expressing it as your 
opinion that we had probably enough for this summer's campaign, 
made me quite easy. I rely upon it, that measures are taken in your 
parts of the continent to supply this defect. The design of your ex- 
press will be zealously attended to, I think. I have seen one of the pow- 
der mills here, where they naake excellent powder, but have worked 
up all the nitre; one of our members is concerned in a powder- 
mill at New York, and has a man at work making nitre. I have 
taken pains to inquire into the method. Dr. Franklin has seen 
salt-petre works at Hanover and Paris; and it strikes me to be as 
unnecessary after a certain time to send abroad for gunpowder as for 
bread, provided people will make use of common understanding and 
industry; but for the present we must import from abroad. Major 
Foster told me at Hartford, he suspected he had some land that would 
yield nitre; pray, converse with him about it. Dr. Franklin's account 
is much the same as is mentioned in one of the first of the American 
Magazines: the sweepings of the streets and rubbish of old buildings 
are made into mortar, and built into walls, exposed to the air, and 
once in about two months scraped, and lixiviated, and evaporated; 
when I can describe the method more minutely I will write you; 
mean while give me leave to condole with you the loss of colonel 
Lee. Pray, remember me tp colonel Orne, and all other our worthy 
Vol. v.— T t 
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friends. Pray, take care of your important health; that you may b« 
able to stand stiff as a pillar in our new government. 
I must now subscribe with great respect and affection, 

Your humble servant, 

R. T. PAINE. 



Page 200. 
Letter from Elbridge Gerry to Samwl Adams. 

My Dear Sir, Marblehead, May 12, 1774. 

The whole business of life seems involved in one great question, 
what is best to be done for our country 1 The distinguished resent- 
ment of an arbitrary ministry will prove for the metropolis a diadem 
of honour, and render the name of Bostonian respected and revered 
to the latest posterity. Whence this torrent of vengeance upon your 
much beloved cityt It is your bravery that iias induced it, and the 
bravery of your countrymen will liberate you. 

Boston has been dealt with most rigorously, but her defence will be 
glorious. The point is, whether Americans shall enjoy the fruits of 
their labour, or send them in taxes to Great Britain ; whether they 
shall happily maintain their families by the proceeds^ of their in- 
dustry, or remit it to Great Britain to maintain pensioners in luxury. 

If the first is preferred, then the continent will see that falling on 
Boston is an attack on all the colonies; and as in battle, if on either 
wing of the army a violent onset is made, that part will be duly rein- 
forced by a good general, so I hope it will be by the people in the 
attack made on Boston. 

Pray, stand out until this province and the other colonies have had 
opportunity of assisting you; if no assistance comes, then you cannot 
be blamed for giving way. The struggle will be over, and all of us 
enslaved. Dear sir, you will not be deserted ! The inhabitants of this 
town and the county (as far as I can learn) are incensed at this act; 
there will be no great diflficulty in relieving you. 

The capitals of the other provinces will agree to strike off all com- 
merce with Great Britain, and not to remit or pay interest before Bos- 
ton is liberated, and each town should destroy all English goods im- 
ported contrary to agreement. 

This moment some friends have come in and acquainted me vWith 
your meeting yesterday, and so much satisfaction I have never met 
with from any news as from this. I most heartily conjgratulate yw 
hereon. The tories here pretend that they would be for impelling the 
troops as they land, so changed is the face of affairs. 
I eoald wish colonel Ome and myself could come ; we ba^e a de- 
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tire to thare in these new difficultieii but fee no way to do so under 
the present circumstances of the town. • • • • • 

* * * * Americans know their rights and the value of 
them too well not to defend them. Pray, make my respects to the com- 
mittee of correspondence, as well as your good family, and believe me 
to be. 

Your most obedient servant, 

E. OERRT. 
Mr, Adam$, 
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Litttrfrom Elhridgt 0$rry to thiprtiidtnt of the council of 

MoisachiaiHs. 

Sir, July 8, 1780. 

The communications respecting the army, which at the request of 
the committee of congress at camp, and of his excellency the com- 
mander in chief, I had the honour of making on Friday last to the 
honourable board, being agreeable to their desire committed to writ- 
ing, are in substance as follows: 

That on the tenth of June last, the army with all' its detachments 
from the state of Delaware to the eastern parts of Massachusetts, in- 
clusively, did not contain above eight thousand men, rank and file. 

That this number was continually decreasing, by the expiration of 
enlistments. 

That the troops had for a long time been partially supplied with 
provisions, having been often reduced to half, and sometimes to a 
quarter allowance, and that there were no spirits in the magazines. 

That both officers and soldiers were badly clothed, insomuch that 
many of the former were obliged to absent themselves on public oc- 
casions, or make a disgraceful appearance, and that many of the pri- 
vates, in the most inclement season, had been without shoes and hose, 
or even a shirt to their backs, and reduced to the necessity of coxk 
stantly residing in huts to preserve life. 

That in addition to their losses by the depreciation of the currency, 
the army were five or six months' pay and subsistence in arreari and 
that the hospitals were unprovided with necessaries. 

That the quarter-master's department was unsupplied with money, 
and the means of transportation. 

That great discontents had arisen amongst the soldiers in conse- 
quence of their sufferings, and that since December last, a number of 
them, sufficient to form two battalions, had deserted to the enemy. 

That IVom the want of provisloni, a dangeroui mutiny had taken 
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place in two of the continental regiments, and that it was- suppressed 
by the vigorous, exertions of the oflficers, who, with a great degree of 
virtue and zeal, had given up their rations of meat, and subsisted seve- 
ral days on flour, to reconcile the soldiers to their sufferings. 
That nevertheless these expedients could not have a lasting effect. 
That the armament from France may be soon expected, and thsit 
congress had given to his most christian majesty the strongest assu- 
rances that the United States would provide an army of twenty>five 
thousand men, rank and file, and sufficient reinforcements of militiai 
with full supplies of provision, to co-operate with the forces of theii 
ally. 

That should the states fail in these their engagements, and in their 
intended co-operation, it is highly probable that the French officers 
will think themselves disgraced, and notwithstanding the good will 
of their royal master and of his ministers towards us, be ever after 
irreconcilable to Americans. 

That such a misfortune would naturally tend to discourage our 
friends, and animate the friends of Great Britain in Europe, and that 
the latter may thus be enabled to form alliances, which might be at- 
tended with the most serious consequences. 

That other disagreeable effects would naturally result from a failure 
as aforesaid. 

That, therefore, no time is to be lost in sending on the supplies of 
men and provision required by congress, and their committee at camp. 
That to obtain immediate supplies of money, it is the desire of the 
committee and of the general, that the inhabitants of the state may 
be urged, and associations be forthwith formed, to bring into the loan 
offices all the old continental bills of credit in their possession, and 
receive an equivalent in new bills at the exchange of forty for one, 
established by congress. 

That for every forty dollars thus brought in, two dollars in new 
bills may, agreeable to the resolves of congress of the eighteenth of 
March last, be issued, one of which being paid in exchange, the other 
may be applied to the use of the public. 

That the treasury may thus be supplied in the most expeditious 
manner, with a sum in new bills equivalent to the whole of the old 
bills so exchanged. 

And that by these means there is yet a prospect of rendering the 
campaign vigorous, which cannot be done by the slow operation of 
taxes, or by the present precarious supply from foreign and domestic 
loans, subscriptions, &c. 

The marquis de la Fayette, in addition to the preceding representa- 
tions, earnestly requested that ftlothiog might be iinmediately sent on 
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for tho oflicers deficient therein; that trifling as the injuries resulting 
from their indigence might appear to the public, it had certainly 
checked the ambition of the officers, and by lessening their authority, 
impaired the discipline of the army; that he had great reason to appre- 
hend that it would make disagreeable impressions on the French 
officers, and would lessen that attention and respect, which are so 
necessary to cultirate a permanent friendship between them and their 
American brethren, and that he thought it advisable, if a sufficiency 
of clothing was not made up, to send the materials to the army, which 
could furnish artisans for this purpose. 

The honourable board will readily conceive the impropriety of 
committing to paper some part of the communications referred to, and 
give me leave to remind them of the request of the minister of France 
respecting maps for the squadron expected from thence, and also to 
inform them that his excellency, governor Trumbull, requested me to 
state to them that the Connecticut soldiers, whose terms of enlistments 
had expired, had repaired in large numbers to the seaports, in order to 
engage themselves in the privateering business. Tjiat in consequence 
thereof, an embargo had been laid by the governor of Connecticut, for 
the purpose of filling their battalion. That unless thb states of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island acted in concert with the other state, the 
soldiers would resort from thence to their ports and defeat the inten- 
' tions of Connecticut, and that, therefore, the said state was under the 
necessity of requesting the other states to lay, and continue, embar- 
goes for the purpose mentioned. 

I would beg leave further to observe, that Rhode Island has com- 
plied with the request, and being informed that the embargo of Mas- 
sachusetts was laid with a view only of manning the continental 
frigates, I thought it necessary to make this communication, which I 
had before omitted. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY. 



Page 233. 

The journals of the house of representatives of Massachusetts con- 
tain the following entries. 

'* March 14, 1785. Ordered, that a chair be assigned for the honour- 
able Elbridge Gerry, to attend the debates of the house whenever he 
may please, and that he be requested to attend to-morrow morning, at 
ten o'clock, for the purpose of informing the bouse relative to such 
matters as may be asked of him. 



1 
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" March Id. The honourable Mr. Gerry attended the house, 
ably to their request. A message was sent to the honourable senate 
to inform them that the house were about to receive communicatiois 
from that gentleman, and that it would be inconvenient to receive anj 
messages at present. 

'^ March 16. The honourable Miu Sedgwick came down and said 
that the senate were receiving communications from one of the dele- 
gates in congress, [Mr. Gerry,] and it would be inccmvenient to re- 
ceive any messages from the house at present, but that the senate 
would inform the house when their conference with that gentleman 
was over.** 

The interdiction of messages and assignment of a chair were tki 
then customary marks of respect. A chair was assigned " to his ex- 
cellency Thomas Jefferson, late governor of Virginia, and now one 
of the commissioners for negociating treaties," June 12, 1784, and to 
the marquis de la Fayette, 16th October of the same year. 

The etiquette of business between the two houses was much more 
formal than the siiyplicity of present times admits. All bills and re- 
ports of committees were carried from one house to the other by 
members. 

When governor Hancock flSth February, 1785,] resigned the chair, 
he was received with great formality in the representatives* chambtf, 
and the house voted, *' that a chair be placed for the honourable, the 
speaker of the house of representatives, in front of the north side of 
the room in which the representatives sit, and that the representatives 
sit on that side. That a chair be assigned for the honourable presi- 
dent of the senate, and the seats on the south-west corner of the room 
for their members. That a committee be appointed to receive at\he 
door, the president of the senate, and conduct him to his seat, fist 
the honourable Mr. Lowell came down and said that the senate did 
not agree to the assignment of seats for their members, as made by the 
house, but if the usual seats were assigned, the senate would accept 
them, otherwise they should stand on the floor. The house recon- 
sidered their vote, and assigned the usual seats. 

Messages were announced by the door-keeper, who stood with bit 
hand upon the latch of the door until ordered to admit the messenger. 
He was accidentally absent one day, when a venerable member of the 
house was in attendance with a message. A junior membe^r of the 
senate, who knew no difference, in rank, between a door-keeper and 
a senator, seized the door and announced the message, and considered 
himself as having performed a very kind and serviceable act, until the 
indignation of the president, Saniuel Adams, terrified the astonished 
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member by threatening an expulsion, for betraying the dignity of hit 
•tation, and the body to which he belonged. 
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Xizttetfrom James Lovell io WUliam Whipple. 

My Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1777. 

Your favour of double date, the 25th and 30th, is before me. That 
same " military check" will justly rank for its consequences with the 
most capital blows given to the enemy this war, while in circumstances 
of bravery it not only exceeds them, but the actions of any modern 
campaign. It has been improved as a stimulus in general orders to 
the continental army in this quarter. 

As to the affair at Brandywine last Thursday, I doubt whether you 
will ever accurately know whether fortune alone is to be blamed, or 
whether Sullivan and the chief should not share with her in the slan- 
dering murmurs. Knowledge of the enemy's intentions on the right 
wing of our army was certainly wanting. General Washington and 
some good military men, especially the highest officers, do not charge 
the want to Sullivan. But as he was under the orders of congress for 
a court of inquiry as to Staten Island, the Maryland officers in his 
division, the delegates of that state, the great Burk, the friend of St. 
Clair, and the connexions of Schuyler, accomplished to cast such re- 
flections upon his want of capacity to direct a wing of our army in 
this critical day, that a majority, after first demolishing old De Borre, 
effected the resolve to recall Sullivan, till his conduct should be inquir- 
ed into, as performer order. You are to take with you, that an attempt 
to send St. Clair to join this army had been baffled. Agreeably to the 
prophecy of the minority, the commander in chief has written in the 
most pressing manner for a suspension of the order of recall, which 
l>eing carried, Ch^-e moved that a direction might go to put the Mary- 
land troops under some other major general, which would have been 

in effect throwing out S n, for the soldiers of other divisions would 

be unwilling to serve under a man discarded by the Marylanders, if 

the generals would consent to exchange. R d joined, and had the 

Delaware inserted with Maryland. But those states were the only 
yeas, which, agreeably to modem petty practice, were booked with the 
nays by the request of M d. The foreign officers showed them- 
selves to great advantage in the battle. Brevets are given to Da 
Coudxay and all his officers. He having modestly, for once, asked 
a captain's for himaelfy and lientenant's for his attendants. In crossing 
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the Schuylkill his horse leaped out of the boat with him, who wti 
foolishly in the saddle, and so was drowned yesterday. Count Puladd, 
who headed the Polanders, is now commander of our cavalry, having 
first signalized himself greatly in the battle of Brandywine. Baron 
De Kalb, who speaks English well, and has been in Pennsylvania for- 
merly, and who in manners and looks resembles bur chief, is made a 
major general; but I am not certain he will return, having left this 
city on Monday for South Carolina, though I imagine he is yet at 
Bristol. 

The intention of the enemy is to gain upon our right wing; but! 
think we are so posted as to render it impossible. The Lancaster 
road must be so perfect a clay-pit, that no cannon can move in it for 
some days after the present very heavy rain. Phil. Dickinson, general 
of the Jersey militia, writes that 4000 of the enemy have visited them. 
M'Dougal must join him very shortly, as our order went last Thuii- 
day. I doubt not they too will give Courland, Skinner, and the tory 
levies a full beating, for there cannot be above 1200 British, if there 
is no mistake as to 4000. We heard of only 2000 at first. 

Howe's whole command in America is said to be the 16th and 17tfa 
regiments of light dragoons, 1 brigade of guards, 5 companies of artil- 
lery, 9 regiments of foot, 2 battalions of marines — British. — ^2 com- 
panies of chasseurs, 18 regiments of foot, 1 of artillery — Hessians. 

Ships.— 50 to 28 guns, 34; 20 to 10, 22; bombs, 2; armed vessels, 10. 

With this trifling force and some tories, he is plaguing several 
states. Oh, shame! But he will not long continue to do it. I think 
our aflfairs are very favourable; among other things a fine continental 
cargo from Bilboa at Boston. 

Yours, affectionately, 

J. L. 
E. Frost sets out for home to-morrow. 
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Letter from William Whipple to Richard Henry Lee. 

My Dear Sir, Philadelphia, August 23, 1779. 

It gives me pleasure to find, by your favour of the 8th instant, that 
you have got the better of your indisposition, and 1 hope shortly to 
have the additional satisfaction of being informed that your health is 
perfectly restored. 

The Confederacy is still waiting for her freight; I fancy a late ar- 
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rival at Boston will hasten her departure. A long political letter has 
been received from Mr. Adams, in which he gives a high character of 
his companion in France. I hope this gentleman will receive such 
impressions in the country where ho first landed, as will sufficiently 
guard him against the penicious air of Philadelphia. From the cha- 
racter given of him, there is no room to apprehend much danger of 
his being drawn into party, by the insidious arts of base, designing 
men, but still it may not be amiss to fortify him against any such at- 
tempts. The arrival of Mr. Adams may make a change in some politi- 
cal plans; I wish he would come this way, but I do not understand he 
has any such intention. The reading of Dr. Lee's vindication, &c. 
afforded me high entertainment; envy, malice, and every vindictive 
passion that disappointed malevolence could inspire, appeared on vari- 
ous countenances around the room. Fiddle-head shook, swivel-eye 
nestled and turned pale, the chair changed colour at every sentence, 
some others forced a sneer, endeavouring to conceal their chagrin and 
confusion; this, you may well suppose, afforded me no small degree of 
enjoyment. The base-viol has tarried a fortnight beyond the time ho 
some time ago set for his departure; he has met with something of 
late, that has lowered him exceedingly, but what it is, I know not, 
perhaps it may be the oath you mention. What can become of Ford? 
it is now ten days since a fellow passenger of his passed through this 
city, who informed, that Ford had despatches for congress, but no- 
thing further has been heard of him. It is hinted, by some, that he will 
not be permitted to pass this way, but those arc not remarkable for 
their friendship for his late employer. I shall not be under the least 
concern for the fishery, if a proper person can be agreed on to nego- 
tiate the business; but that still remains a matter of uncertainty. The 
resignation of Dr. Lee, at this time, would certainly be injurious: 
though, 1 hope, when he has completed the business that I now expect 
ho is engaged in, he will ask leave to come to America; but, in my 
opinion, it will be best not to resign; the thought of his coming to 
this country, would make some of the villains tremble, but, if he re- 
signs, it will be said he has no intention of coming here, and many 
injurious stories will be circulated, that may make an imjvcssion that 
may give him, or his friends, some trouble to remove. 1*he few select 
friends, whom you honoured with your confidence, hi»ve considered the 
subject submitted to them; their opinions will be given you by Mr. 
L e, or Mr. L 1, who, no doubt, will write you fully on the 

subject. 

It is uncertain when I shall take my leave of this place, but I 
believe it will be October first. Whenever that happens, or whtrt- 
Vol. v.— U u * 
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•rer I m*y b«, to hetr of yoor btpptneM will alwayt be a ijreat addi- 
tion to mine. 

I tm, mr dear fir, with tlie highwt ettcem. and mott sincere affoc- 

tioD, 

WILLIAM WHIPPLE 
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Liliirfifm WUUcm ElUry lo IViUiam 

South KingftowD (Judge Potter's) October 3D, ITH. 

Dear Oeneral, 
I mofit heartily congratulate you on your tignal tucceitat the north- 
ward. You may say with the invincible Cassar, veni, ridi, vici; for 
fcarcely bad you arrived at the northern head-quartcw, scarcely had 
you seen the army of the enemy, before it surrendered. Methinks I 
see you escortinj^ in triumph towards Boston, John Bnrgoyne, Esq., 
lieutenant general of his majesty's armies in America, colonel of the 
queen's regiment of light dragoons, governor of Fort William in North 
Britain, one of the representatives of the commons of Great Britain^ 
and late commanding an army and fleet employed on an expedition 
from Canada, kc. at the head of troops in the full powers of health, 
discipline, and valour. Oh, Lucifer, how art thou fallen I — How hath 
the northern ** menacing meteor, after the most portentous glare, eTi- 
porated into smoke, or vanished into nothing.'' Far greater pomp dis- 
tends your breast, dear general, than when accompanied by your 
leathern breeches maker, your pedlar, and your servant, yon last sum- 
mer crossed the Fish-kill. But great as your triumph may be, I fancy 
it would have been still greater if you had escorted an army to wards 
Boston, which had been subdued by sheer fighting, and not surrender- 
ed by a too favourable convention. 

1 am atfaid that general Howe, after he shall have received Bar* 
goyne's army, will land a number of them for our dead that he cast 
out of the diinircons of New York, and which he hath complained 
that general Washington would not receive in exchange for prisoners 
in full health, or that by their being placed in British garrisons abroad^ 
the soldiers who arc now there, may be sent over and employed against 
us. It would have been much better to have killed one half of tbem 
in battle and captivated the rest, than to have admitted a surrendry 
of the terms of the conrention. Why was not the lieutenant eolonel 
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of the queen's regiment of light dragoons^ and governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, in North Britain, compelled to surrender Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence 1 Why were such expressions as the " shortest route 
to the ^Tst British post on Lake George," in the ninth article, and the 
present contest in the second article allowed? I consider myself m 
writing to a friend, who will pardon my being inquisitive, and not 
think me impertinent. I am, and feel myself deeply interested in 
©very event of the war. 

I would be much obliged to you, if you would inform me what was 
the whole collective force of lieutenant general Burgoyne after he 
left the lakes: what number of, his troops we killed and captured, 
and what number died before his surrendry: what cannon, stores, 
&c. &c. were delivered up at that time: and what number of men we 
lossed by the enemy and sickness from a week or two before the bat- 
tle of Bennington, until the surrendry. Whether any detachment of 
our army will be sent to attack and possess Ticonderoga, Mount Inde- 
pendence, and any other fortresses, which maybe on lake George: 
whether, in short, there is a probability of our reaping all the advan- 
tages that might be expected from our important successes in the 
north. One would think that it would not require the whole force 
under general Gates, to join general Putnam and governor Clinton, 
in order to drive general Vaughan down the North river. I cannot 
but hope that we shall possess ourselves of the fortresses before men- 
tioned and hinted at, before the militia are discharged; and that before 
the next spring, we shall have destroyed all the naval force of the 
enemy on the lakes. 

Is it not possible to obstruct the North river, by sinking wharvei 
across it, or some other obstructions, so as to prevent the enemy's ships 
from passing up and down as they please 1 How is it that they passed 
the cheveaux de frisel I should think that it would be a work of no 
great difficulty effectually to stop the passage; and it appears to 
Die to be a matter of too great importance to be neglected. 

I had hoped to have congratulated you on the retaking of Rhode 
Island; but, alas! notwithstanding we had collected about nine thou- 
sand men, a force sufficient to have destroyed the enemy there, such 
bath been the negligence and misconduct of those who commanded 
the expedition, that nothing hath been done. I am exceedingly 
mortified on this occasion. The reduction of that Island would have 
in some measure compensated for the loss of Philadelphia, and, added 
to general Gates's victory over Burgoyne, would have made this a 
glorious campaign. 

I suppose now you have entered the military list, we shall not see 
you in congi'atsr Flushed with youf suceese vou will now prefer th« 
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field to the cabinet. In whatever walk you chuse to tread, I wish 
you happiness and renown, and am. 

Yours, 

WILLIAM ELLERY. 

P. S. I am on my way to congress, in company with Mr. Dana. 
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Letters from William Ellery to William Whipple. 

Dear Sir, Yorktown, March 2, 1778. 

Mr. Francy is here. He hath offered the Flamand to congress, but 
we have not purchased her. We were informed by Mr. Langdon, to 
whom we had written on the subject, that she was unfit for our ser- 
vice: she is ordered to South Carolina for a load of rice. 

I take notice of what you say respecting the 74 gun ship. I was 
against building such huge ships; because, I thought it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible to man them. But would not the timber, 
now prepared, be too large even for such a frigate as you mention? 
and would not there be a loss in hewing it down to a proper sizel 
I shall lay this matter before the committee, when they can be got 
together, which is as difficult to accomplish now, as it was formerly. 
I wish we could collect a number of our frigates together, and give 
the British ships a drubbing, which now block up Chesapeake, and 
the isntrance into Charleston, South Carolina. Nic)iolson hath mad6 
two attempts to get out, but was so narrowly watched, as rendered it 
impracticable. A gentleman, who lately arrived here from thence, 
tells us, that Biddle and three state vessels were to go over the bar the 
day after he left Charleston, with a determination to attack the Bri- 
tish ships, who were of about equal force. I am anxious for the event. 

France preserves her old equivocal line of conduct. We are con- 
stantly receiving supplies of one kind and another from Hortalez 
& Co. Several vessels have lately arrived from the West Indies, with 
necessary articles, and more are expected; but, notwithstanding this, 
and the unremitted exertions of congress, so miserable is the conduct 
of every department, that the army is not supplied with any one ne- 
cessary article. We are altering the commissariate plan, and are 
looking out for a new commissary general. We have chosen general 
Gireene quarter master general, in the room of general Mifflin, re- 
signed, and ft colonel Cox and a Mr. Petit, two very good characters. 
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assistant (piartcr inaster j^eneralsj^so that I hope tliings will go on but- 
ter in that department than they have done. That of the clothier 
general wants rectifying. Avarice and corruption run through, dis- 
order, and confound the execution of all our measures. 

What eflfect tlie regulation of prices will have, I cannot say. I wish 
it had been universal; that a full experiment might have been made 
of its efficacy; although I was never fond of the measure. Unnatu- 
ral restraints eventually do no good. 

I delivered the account you inclosed to Mr. Penn, who promised me, 
that he would send it to their government. Such characters ought to 
be carefully watched, for they are capable of doing, and disposed to 
do, much mischief. 

General Howe is upon the kidnapping plan at present, and hath 
been not unsuccessful. To prevent this evil, congress have subjected 
nil marauders and kidnappers to suifer death by a court-martial, that 
arc taken within seventy miles of the main army, or any detachment, 
under the command of a general. 

Before this reaches you, you will have heaid that the executive 
council of Massachusetts are authorized and requested to remove 
general Burgoyne's troops: separate, and place them in such parts of 
that state, as they may think proper. The mulititular general hath 
wrote a letter to congress, endeavouring to exculpate himself from 
the charges, on which the suspension of the convention is founded, 
and desiring congress to recede fro.:i their resolution. Upon which 
it is resolved, that nothing therein contained, is sullicient to induce 
congress to recede from their resolution. Imagining that he might 
fail in this application, he huth, by one of his aids, laid before con- 
gress another, that he might, with his siuite, be permitted to go to Bri- 
tain on their parole. This is committed. What a strange reverse of 
fortune this vainglorious man hath experienced ! 

The Rev. prelate's letter was an old story when I got here. The 
virtuous gentleman you inquire after was allowed by his state six 
months' absence from congress, that he might settle his private affairs; 
about which and the adjustment of the accounts of the secret commit- 
tee, 1 suppose he is employed at his place, about twenty miles from 
this place. It is true that S. D is recalled, and J. A. appointed in his 
room; and it is true, that I am with much respect. 

Yours, 

WILLIAM ELLEKY. 

P. S. Folsom is well at camp; as a committee-man. Frost is 
hearty. 
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Dear Sir, May» 1T78. 

Your letter was so agreeable, that when I read it I should have 
ceased to think that you ought to have answered mine sooner, if joa 
bad not apologized for omitting it so long. When I read the conren- 
tion, I was so disappointed that I was disposed to criticize every part 
of it, and to ask many questions which at another time, perhaps, I 
should not have done. At that time I did not know so well the 
situation of affairs on the North river, nor that of our anny. I am 
better reconciled to it now than I was; and was I sure that the eneay 
would preserve their public faith, should be satisfied. The reason I 
asked you why Ticonderoga and Mount Independence were not In- 
Auded in the convention of Saratoga, was because I tlivught those 
places were garrisoned by soldiers under the command of Burgoyne. 
The question on the word contest, is wittily answered. The question 
on the word post, was occasioned by a misprint in the newspaper I 
read. Instead of British post it was port. < General Gates hath re- 
turned the numbers of the enemy at the time of the convention, hot 
not an account of their losses since the time they crossed the lakes; 
nor our losses from time to time, and the number of our troops, con- 
tinental and militia, at the surrendry. I am sorry to find the commit- 
sary and quarter-master's department in such disorder. I expected 
confusion in the former, from the plan: the latter would have been 
less confused if general Mifflin biid not, by an ill state of health, been 
obliged to resign the office of quarter-master general. He is greatly 
recovered, and is now appointed a member of a new constituted board 
of war, of which general Gates is appointed president; the other 
members are colonels Trumbull, (the late commissary general,) Pick- 
ering, and Mr. Richard Peters. General Gates still retains his rank 
of major general, and may be ordered into the field when congress 
shall think necessary. When this board meets, it is expected that 
they will rectify the errors and disorders in those departments, and pat 
every thing in the army, within their sphere, on a better footing than 
they at present stand. General Conway is appointed an inspector 
general of the army, with the rank and pay of major general. The 
duties of this office it would be impertinent to point out to general 
Whipple. I am in hapes that the measures adopted, and adopting, 
will enable our army to take the field early in the spring under great 
advantages. General Howe, with his whole force, moved out from 
Philadelphia the fourth instant, with an intent, as he had given out, 
to attack our army and drive it beyond the mountains; but after 
marching, counter-marching, and mancBuvring several days, with a 
view of drawing general Washington from his strong holds, they re- 
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turned in again. On the eleventh, our army marched from their old 
encampment, and intended to pass the Schuylkill at Madison's ford, 
about twelve or thirteen miles from Philadelphia, where a bridge had 
been laid across the river. When the first, and part of the second 
division had passed, they found a body of 4000, under the command of 
lord Cornwallis, possessed of the heights. Our troops were obliged 
to repass, and were prevented getting oveMntil the succeeding night. 
This manoeuvre, on the part of the enemy, was not in consequence of 
any information they had of our motions; but was designed to secure 
tile pass, while they were foraging in the neighbouring country. They 
were met, in their advances, by general Potter with part of the Penn- 
lylvania militia, who behaved with bravery, and gave them every 
possible opposition utitil they were obliged to retreat from their Bupe* 
rior numbers. Corni^allis collected a good d6al of forage, and re- 
turned to the city the night our army passed the river. No discrimi- 
nation marked his proceedings; all property, whether friends' or foes' 
that came in their way, was seized and carried off. Our army by the 
last accounts, was neai the Gulph Mill, about, as I am told, twelve or 
^irteen miles west of Schuylkill, on the Lancaster road. Where they 
intend to winter, I know not. I wish there was the same spirit in 
th^ main army, as displayed itself to the northward, and that the mili- 
tia in this state were animated with that ardour which blazed fotih 
in the iBons of Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut on the 
banks of Hudson, then our harassed troops ^ight winter gloriously 
in Philadelphia; but alas! • • . « ♦ ♦ 

Our soldiers in the hands of the enemy, at Philadelphia and New 
York, especially in the former, are treated in a most barbarous man- 
ner, and a number of them have perished with famine. Some of theni 
have died in the state house yard with grass in their mouths, as I have 
been: informed different ways. How long shall we forbear to reta- 
liate on those worse than savages ! On application from general Wash- 
ington, Sir William Howe consented that he should send in an officer 
to see bow our soldieis were treated, whereupon, one was sent to the 
city; but Sir William denied him admission, saying that he need not 
"give himself iany concern about the prisoners, that he would take care 
of them. I believe we shall take care how Sir William's commissa- 
ries of prisoners are allowed to go about the states providing for, and 
taking care of the prisoners in our hands. Congress have passed a 
resolve, that all their supplies shall be paid for, in gold and silver, in 
9oUd coin. 

About one hundred of the enemy, from New York, under the cover 
of a dark night not long since, set fire to several bouses in Phillips's 
iAanor, within about four miles of general Parson's encampment. 
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i^ized their inhabitants, stripped them, naked, both men and womea, 
and led them by halters round their necks, in hellish triumpb, to New 
York. General Parsons remonstrated in a firm, manly tone to go- 
vernor general Tryon on this occasion, and was answered by him in 
an insolent, haughty letter, vindicating his barbarity, and threatening 
destruction against the rebels, as he had the impudence to call m, 
especially against conuniitee men. One of the houses that were 
burned by his order, belonged to a committee man. General Parsons 
replyed by setting fire to general Delancey's fine seat, within the 
enemy's lines, and about five miles of the city, which utterly consomed 
it with all its valuable furniture. Among the prisoners we have made 
in that quarter, is Mr. James Delancey, who was taken at Maurisania, 
and who went over to the enemy since the declaration of indepen- 
dency. Congress have ordered him to be delivered over to the execu- 
tive power of New York, to be dealt with as to law shall appertain. 
Colonel Rollins, who was taken in Fort Washington, lieutenant colo- 
nel Livingston at Fort Montgomery, and major Stewart at Staten 
Island, lately made their escape from a guard-ship, on board of whidi 
they had been but a few days before confined. Colonel Rollins, who 
hath been before congress, confirmed the account we have had of the 
cruel treatment our officers and soldiers had received at New York; 
says, that while the officers were on their parole at Long Island, they 
were billeted on the inhabitants, and fared pretty well. That they 
were all lately put on board guard-ships, with what view, he could 
not tell; nor can I; but I conjecture, from the enemy's contracting 
and collecting their force towards a point in New York, that they 
have sent all the reinforcements from thence they could spare to Sir 
William Howe, and that under apprehensions of an attack from gene- 
ral Putnam, they have drawn from Long Island a- great part of the 
force they had there to support New York; in this case, they would 
not choose to leave our officers on that island. If my conjectures 
should be right, it might be well to make an attack on New York this 
winter, or at least an expedition to Long Island. It is necessary to 
have some expedition or other on foot constantly, not only to keep 
our enemies in perpetual alarm, but to engage and employ the minds 
of the people, which might otherwise, by brooding over the calamities 
of war, become gloomy and indisposed to vigorous efforts. If any should 
be undertaken this winter, I hope they will be better conducted than 
that against Rhode Island. Congress have appointed a committee to 
inquire into the cause of the failure of that expedition, of whom yvu 
are one. I hope that you will undertake, and that your inquiry will 
be severe. Your old captain, Caleb Gardner, entered upon that ex- 
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pedition, as a volunteer, with great spirit. I could wish that he might 
be summoned by the committee; he. can give you good information 
into the conduct of that afifair, and can tell yoq, particularly, why a 
d<fscent was not made on the island on Saturday night, the eighteenth 
of October last. There could not be a finer time for the purpose; and 
I was that day near Howland's ferry, where I was well informed that 
all things were ready for an attack, and that nothing was wanting 
but a favourable ni{2;ht. As I look upon this war on our side, to be a 
boly war, I cannot conceive, with submission to the righteous judgment 

of the Rev Hopkins, who it seems was chaplain and counsellor 

to general Spencer, why kn attack might not have been made that 
night, without violating the coranaandmeots of Heaven. But it seemi 
that the boliness.of Saturday itight prevented an attempt being made. 
By the best account I can get, there is no prospect of a French war. 
We must fight oiir way to independency alone. We should be abun- 
dantly competent for it, if we could be persuaded to stand forth at 
one man. Indeed, as it is, notwithstanding the disaffection in this 
.ftatei and the want of civil povier, occasioned by the contests about 
a constitution of government, the depreciation of our money, and the 
prevalence of avarice and extoHion, we^ shall, I do not doubt, be able 
to struggle t: rough the war. Such laeasures are taken to restore the 
credit of continental money, and to check the lust of gain, as I have - 
reason to think will succeed, I am not at Hberty to tell you, on what 
I principally rely fbr cffecfihg the formeiK' The measi^res recom- 
mended to the several states, if gone into, will effect the latter. No- 
thing but a severe scourging will bring the inhabitants of this state 
to their senses, and, I think, between the two armies, they will have 
enough of that. Congress are for pursuing spirited measures. Some 
recommendations they may give to the states, may be thought incon- 
:;8istent with the rights of individuals; but necessitjr»' and the accom- 
plishment of the most noble intentions, will, I bopV, in their opinions, 
warrant what at another time, and upon a less occasion, might be 
thought unjustifiable. Virginia hath passed a law to prevent mono- 
polizing, he. and to seize upon all woollens, &c. for sale fit for cloth- 
ing our soldiers in the continental army, in consequence of which, 
several seizures have been actually made in several parts of that 
country, of the very articles they were in immediate want of, to the 
amount of upwards of 20,000Z. If similar measures should be taken 
in every state, and a check could be given to sharping, extortion, and 
engrossing, we might easily clothe and victual our army ; and what 
ammunition and warlike stores we may xlot draw from abroad, wa can 
manufacture; but large qaantitiet of clothing and warlika ftoraf 
we may reasonably expect from foreign parti; althoogb, wa may not 
Vol. v.— X x 
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haTe reason to expect a war between France tnd Britain. For mj 
own part, although thp war mii^ht ba protracted, which 1 db not think 
would be the cn«e if Fr:ince »kf?".li! not mike war with Britain, and 
tlthous;h onr p'lblir debt may be increased by our contfrnding alone, 
yet I had rather th.it this 5h:ah! take place, than that we should drag 
France into a wr.r by enicrina: into sr.ch treaties, and layin* ourselres 
nnder such oblic^ntions as mi«:ht embarrass Of, and in the long ran 
prove highly injririous to the United States of America. Britain hath 
no prospects of reinforcements to her armies from Russia, and ilaeemi 
that Grermany is sick of depopulating her states, by selling her inhabi- 
tants to be sent into distant resrions, from whence hut a few of them 
will ever return. Britain may, perhaps, draw some Roman Catholic 
recruits from Ireland, and a few may he collected in Scotland, bat 
With all she can any way collect, I cannot conceive that she will be 
ahle to send into the iield, the next campai;;n, an atraiy equal to onis. 
Our naval force, I hope, the next spring, will be greater than it is at 
present, and that department better Conducted. The eastexji navy 
hoard are empowered to suspend officers, and I hope« if what }& said 
he true, will 8u«pend M'Neal. I read the paragraph cf "your letter 
relating to marine matters, to the marine commiClite. They liked the 
hint; but you know that committee. I wish' you were htre. That 
committee, particularly, wants your services. Your military talenti 
I am not acquainted with; but I know your abilities in -the naval de- 
partment. It was this that induced me, as you may remember, to so- 
licit you to suffer yourself to he nominated one of the navy board in 
the eastern dep^irtment. If you should not come again to congrea^ I 
hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you of that board, wheniB 
opportunity shall offer for electing a member. 

I have not heard a word lately about the fish I desired you to pro- 
cure for me and my friends. Please to keep it in remembrance, and 
whenever you can purchase them do not fail to do it. 

Present my regards to Mr. Stevens when you see him, and to cap-" 
tain John Klagg, and any other inquiring friend at Portsmouth. Adiea 
dear sir, he happy, and beliefe me to be, 

Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM ELLERY. 

P. S. I am just this moment informed that our army will halt thii 
winter at Valley ForgCj about twenty miles from Philadelphia, and 
near Schuylkill. 

The Rawleigh and Alfred are arrived in France, and carried in tws 
Jamaica vessels which sold for 9000{. sterling. 
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My Dear Sir, ' York-Town.May 81, 1778. 

I received your« of the lOlh of May,^ few days ago; and wish I 
could give you any thing new and entertaining; the most interesting 
intelligence soon grows old, and wc are constantly looking out for 
something new. I do not Wjpnder that Solomon said that all was vanity, 
so soon as he had disco veretl that there was nothing new under the sun ; 
for, if it were not for the exp{;ctation of something new, life would be 
but a dull scene, like an old reiterated tale; there would be an end to 
curiosity, which stimulates to the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
world would be involved in one long night of ignorance and dark- 
ness. The most important intelligence that we could expect was, 
that Providence Ivrd disposed some European power to stand forth in 
support of injured innocence and the violated rights of mankind. 
France hath been disposed to enter into an alliance with us, and upon 
terms of equality and reciprocity, herein discovering a magnanimity 
worthy of the mdiirchristian king. We have illuminated and fired 
our feus de joye on this occasion, and it is already become an old story. 
We ariD now looking out for further alliances, and commissioners from 
Britain to treat with' us. We have not as yet hoard that war was de- 
clared between Frfince and Britain^ it will be inevitable unless Britain 
can bring down her proud stomach to relish sound policy, to acknow- 
ledge our independency^' and m^ke peace with us. Whether the 
haughty insolent Thano can stoop i<y this or not, you are a good judge. 
I should with you perhaps have been lyilling that France should have 
continued in her usiia^ way to have supported us, had not 1 in contem- 
plation the divestin]^ of Britain of every foot of land upon this conti- 
nent. I think it absolutely necessary to a future lasting peace that 
weihould be posseiSed of Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the Floridas, which 
we cannot so well effect without the open assistance of France. We 
have grained great roputatioa)>y our arms and humanity throughout 
Europe, and I believe even Britain berself begins to tliink us invinci- 
ble. U ii moit certain that if she had not been socrctly and openly 
aided by our own countrynicn she must have long since been compelled 
to give over her vain attempts. Heronfter when peace and iinicpen- 
dency shall be establiihed, the tomptations to disaffection, the preser- 
vation of property and office, or the expectation of them, will cease,and 
united truly like a bandof brothers, we may bid defiance to the world. 
Commerce and agriculture must be our great objects, tlie latter as the 
basis of the former, and the former must be supported by a proper marine. 
I wish we had a respectable navy, but as matters are circumstanced we 
roust go through the war with a small one; your plan for a navy is ap- 
proved, excepting that partof it which proposes the turning of the 74 gun 
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diipt into frigmtet , which Mr. Landaii, whom the marine oomouttoe 
imagine is m very good judge, thinkt would not do; he hath proposed 
that they should be constructed lo carry only two batteries, the lower 
battery to consist of twentv-elght 24 pounders, and the upper one of 
as many 18 pounders; in this way be says that the 56 gun ship will 
make as good battle as a 74, be stronger, sail faster, take leas men, be 
boilt quicker, and be much cheaper: the ctymmillee have laid his 
scheme before congress: it was approved, and I suppose the committee 
will direct Mr. Langdon to pursue the building of the intended 74 on 
Landais's plan. Our future frigates will be such as you describe. »\ ith 
two 66 gun ships and half a dozen soch frigates, under good com- 
manders, we should oblige our enemy's ships to go in squadrons, or 
capture them whenever we saw them: but without brave akil* 
ful captains it is in vain to equip fleeets. I do not know which it 
the most criminal, not to assist a ship overpowered by numbers, or to 
deliver up a ship without firing a gun. If the Devil were a coward, 1 
should think that he possessed some of our sea-captains; but the Devil, it 
seems, according to Milton fought boldly against Michael, and be ia 
able enough, we are told, to maintain a dominion in our world, even 
against the Messiah himself; from whence I infer the Devil wants 
neither courage nor stratagem: but to be serious, it is Indeed melan- 
choly to contemplate our little fleet; two frigates burnt in the North 
river, two burnt and one taken in the Delaware, one taken 'without 
firing a gun, and one lost for want of a pilot, I mean the Virginia; ber 
story is briefly this, after being cooped up is the Ch^apeake for more 
than a twelvemonth, she made several essays to get out, but to no pur- 
pose; once she had almost reached the capes, but the lieutenant, who, 
it is said, was well acquainted with the bay, refusing to act as a pilot, 
she put back. Captain Nicholson informed the committee of this ch- 
cnmstance, and that it was impossible for him to get a pilot without he 
had the assistance of government; whereupon the committee wrote to- 
governor Johnston, and desired him to empower captain Nicholson to 
impress a pilot, if one could not bo otherwise obtained, and at thif same 
time ordered captain Nicholson to push out, if a favourable opportu- 
nity should offer. The governor would not give him the power de- 
sired, and ho could not procure one to take the charge of his ship, 
notwithstanding he made very generous offers. It happened at this 
time that the Piirviances had a brig bound to sea with an old pilot on 
board: Nicholson agreed to give him 100/. to pilot him out, which he 
consented to; according;ly they set sail in the evening with a fine wind, 
ran down the bay without any opposition until midnight, when they 
struck on the middle ground, after thumping some time she got over 
It, but leaked very much, and her rudder was broke to pieces; in this 
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litiiation they anchored and waited for day. When the day dawned, 
they found two or three of the enemy's ships near them; captain Ni- 
cholson ordered out the barge, and with some of his men, the wind 
blowing violently, attempted to reach Cape Henry, which he happily 
efifected. The enemy took possession of the ship with all her guns 
and stores, towed her up to Hampton Road, repaired or made a new 
rudder, and have since sent her to New York. This account, as nearly 
as I can remember, was given by captain Nicholson to the marine com- 
mittee, and with this shall end the chapter of losses; for I mean to 
say nothing about the loss of smaller armed vessels; nor will I censure 
or acquit any officer. Committees of inquiry are ordered upon Nichol- 
son, Thompson, Manly, Hacker, &c. I hope that the inquiries will 
be strict and impartial. Congress have lately passed a resolution 
punishing cowardice with death. A little Bynging would be of infi- 
nite service. Captain Thompson iis suspended, and Barre appointed to 
the command of the Raleigh, and it is proposed that the Warren and 
Raleigh should sail on a cruise in company. The commanders of these 
ships are brave men, and I dare say will not lose their ships through 
cowardice. 

New Hampshire is at last represented; but the representation came 
too late: the resolve respectinghalf 'pay, had passed by a majority 
of one state only. If New Hampshire had been present, congress 
would have been divided. It first passed for life, but the majority, 
being as small as possible, agreed to a kind of coalition, and it was 
ibaally resolved' that the military commissioned officers who should 
continue in- the service to the end of the war, should be entitled to 
half pay for seven years. The opposition, which I think was justly made 
to the half pay establishment, hath retarded the arrangement of the 
army so long, that I am afraid it will not take place until next winter: 
it is proposed to reduce the battalions to 8S, which will of course 
redqce the number of officers, and lesson the quantum of half pay; 
the number of battalions will continue to be reduced, as vacancies of 
'officers shall happen by death or resignation. 

The argument you draw from the confederation was urged against 
the establishment, and every method taken to get it to the states, but 
New Hampshire was not represented, and so the minority failed, or 
rather there was a majority agaiost referring it to the states. Some 
consideration ought certainly to be made to the brave officers who 
should continue in the service to the end of the war, on account of 
depreciation, and the hardships they have, and may endure, and the 
risk they have and may run, of health and life. Taken up in this light, 
perhaps three and a half years' pay may not be too much. 

I am exceedingly glad to hear that Dr. Stiles and the greatest part 
of his family have safely got through the small-pox : how the Doctor 
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oiaitered courage enough to encounter that distemper,! cahnotconceiye; 
I hope to have the pleasure of seeing him in New Haven, where I ex- 
pect to be on my way home, the latter end of June. 

The interest to be paid on certificates in France ceased the tenth of 
March, and is not continued. General Lee and colonel Allen are ex- 
changed. The clothiers' agents are ordered to send forward such articles 
as they had purchased; and the shoes, stockings, linen, and blankets late- 
ly imported from France, and of which the army are in want, are aho 
ordered on; but the other clothing is directed to be stored in Spring- 
field, with a view of having a complete suit to put on each soldier in 
the fall, to prevent their suffering as they did the last winter for want 
of clothing. 

Thus, sir, I think I have given you a full answer to your long, 
obliging letter. As I am about to return home soon, I must close my 
correspondence with you for the present; when I return I shall with 
pleasure resume it. In the mean time, and always, I shall continue to 
be with great esteem and respect. 

Your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM ELLERY. 

P. S. The Massachusetts delegates send their respects; give mine to - 
Mr. Stevens. 



Dear Sir, Dighton, August 29, 1T78. 

When I wrote to you I told you that your horse would be at Sand- 
ford's, the farm next the ferry farm in Bristol, before you received my 
letter; accordingly my son left him there last Wednesday. I sent By 
son after him because I thought better care would be taken of him,, 
and the expense of removing him would be less than it otherwise 
might be. He says that the horse did not go lame; and that he'^p&id 
for his keeping at Dagget's, where it seems he was kept at hay and 

oats, $18 

For the hire of horse he rode, - - - - 6 . 

For horse keeping, &c. on the road, - - . 3 1-3 



$271-3 

You are welcome to his trouble in this, and I shall clieerfully serve 
you in any business you shall please to employ me about. The con- 
veying your horse to Bristol was to be my part of the Newport expe- 
dition, you may remember. It hath been well and expeditiously exe- 
cuted. The part which you and the other officers undertook to execute, 
would, I doubt not, have been well performed, if there had been no de- 
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pendence put in the French fleet. There teems to have been som^ 
spell, Rome enchantment about Newport expeditions; or rather, to 
speak like a christian, Providence, especially in the last effort, seems 
to have been against us. Perhaps Newport hath not sufficiently suf- 
fered for its sins. Be this as it may, I pity general Sullivan, because 
the world is too apt to censure where there is no success: I lament 
the losses which the inhabitants of the island have suffered in their 
houses and stock in consequence of this expedition, and I foresee that 
devastation will lord it wide through the state, if the British troops on 
Rhode Island should be reinforced, and the continental troops be 
ordered back, which I fear, to the main army. I understand that the 
heavy cannon and baggage are removing off the island, and that some 
of the troops are gone home. I wish that the troops and stores were 
all safe off. It is said that you mean to hold the north part of the 
island; but I know not for what teason ; perhaps you may expect a 
reinforcement from the main army, and the return of count D'Estaing. 
What you do will be right. " Blessed are they who have no expec- 

' tations, for they shall never be disappointed." 

Yesterday I received several newspapers from Providence, which 
came by the last post from Philadelphia. In that of August 11th, is an 
account of the introduction of the French ambassador to an audience 
of congress, the letter of the French king, and the speech of the am- 

. bassador to congress. In the latter are the following paragraphs. ** It 
is not his majesty's fault that the engagements he hath entered into 
did not establish your independence and repose, without the further 
effusion of blood, and without aggravating the calamities of mankind, 
whose happiness it is his highest ambition to promote and secure. 
But since the hostile measures and designs of the common enemy y have 
given to engagements purely eventual, an immediate, positive, permanent, 
and indissoluble force, it is the opinion of the king my master, that the allies 
shovld turn their whole attention to fulfil those engagements in the man- 
ner most useful to the common cause, and best calculated to obtain that 
peace which is the object of alliance. 

" It is upon this principle his majesty hath hastened to send you a pou)- 
irful assistance, which you owe only to his friendship, ^o the sincere 
regard he has for every thing which relates to the advantage of the 

' United States, and to his desire of contributing with efficacy to estab- 
lish your repose and prosperity upon an honourable and solid founda- 
tion, &c. &c." 

Whether the count D'Estaing hath coincided with the views 
of his master in sending him to our assistance in his late deserting 
the expedition which was undertaken in consequence of his pro- 
posals or not, I will leave you to determine. I have given myself the 
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frouble of copying tbeie paragraphf, because they may not be pob- 
Ibbed in the Providence paper of this week, and because yoa may 
want a political cud. In the same paper is an answer to some qoea- 
tions proposed in parliament respecting the surrendry at Saratoga, lie. 
among other things, general Burgoyne in his answer compares his 
case to that of the Romans at the Caudine forks, and wished for him- 
self with the congress, if there should be found the same breach of 
iaith in the enemy, such a measure as the Roman general wished for 
himself if the Samnites should unreasonably urge the conditions of 
peace. You will readily see that the^ompariaon is improper. Ton 
remember the affiiir of the Cedars, and the resolution of congre* 
thereon. 

In the paper of the 6th of August is a speech of Wilkes. I was, and 
I believe you will be pleased with his satirical strokes upon ths 
Scotch. He observes, that ** it would be a curious speculation to inves- 
tigate the causes of the marked hatred of the Scots in gBneral to the 
Americans,'' and asks this sarcatic question. " Is it that believing the 
present resistance in the colonies to partake of the nature of a true 
rebeUiofiy they are jealous of such an ugurpation cf HU AmeneawB im 
their peculiar prerogatweV " Scotland seems indeed the natuial 
foyer of rebellion, as Egypt is of the plague." Virginia, hj adopting 
and executing the statute of staples, has done for the Scots in 
their state. I wish the other states would follow their laudable 
example. 

It seems th^t the king of Prussia is about to enter into a war 
with Vienna, about the succession of Bavaria and the Upper Filar 
tinate. 

Under the Trenton head, in the paper of the 8th of August, aie 
the following articles. '* We hear that several xefugees, de^fiairing 
of the success of the British arms, and being greatly neglected by 
those esteemed their friends, have within a fortnight past left New 
York and come into this state, throwing themselves on the mercy of 
their country. 

" By a gentleman from the army, we learn that ten deserters 
upon an average, come over every day from the enemy's post near 
Kingsbridge.^' 

I bear a firing of cannon on the island. Do let me know what 
you are about. What you propose to do. What news from the 
main army. General Sullivan 1 presume can give you the latest. 
The enemy, it is reported, are about evacuating New York. God 
bless you. Adieu, 

WILLIAM ELLERY. 
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Captain John Mason waitall and portljTi full of martial fire, of 
undaunted resolution, and shunned no dangers in the defence and ser- 
vice of the colony. He was actively employed in the Indian wars 
which afflicted the primitive settlers of Connecticut, and was not lest 
distinguished for his heroism than his great prudence and strict regard 
for mo|rality. He was bred to arms in the Dutch Netherlands, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and emigrated to New England 
in 16S0, with Mr. Wolcott, both attached to the company of Mr. War- 
bam. Six years after the settlement of Windsor, he was chosen ma- 
gistrate, which station he filled until May, 1660, when he was elected 
deputy governor; in this office he continued ten years. 

He attained the rank of major general of the militia at an early 
period. In 1689, a settlement called Saybrook, was made at the 
mouth of the Connecticut river, and major Mason was one of the prin- 
cipal planters. In 1647, he removed to that town, and took command 
of the fort, at the express desire of the inhabitants, and was autho- 
rized to govern all the soldiers and inhabitants of the town; during 
the winter of the same year the fort unacf*ouutably took fire, and major 
Mason with his wife and child narrowly escaped the conflagration. 
In 1659, he removed to Norv^ich, and in 1671, being far advanced in 
years, and visited with many infirmities, he excused himself from the 
lervice of the commonwealth. He died in 1672 or 1678, in the seven- 
ty-third year of his age. 



Page 100. 

The expedition against Cape Breton was planned and conducted by 
the colontal governments of New England, without instructions or 
aid from the government of that parent state. It was by far the most 
Vol. V.-Y y 
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brilliant achievement of that period, and the iervicei of Roger Wolcott 
were acknowledged by the aMembly of Maitsachusetts by the following 
resolution of thanks: 

" Honourable Sir, Boston, Febmary 1, 1746. 

•* We are very isnaible virtue earns its own reward, and doubt not of 
the solid and bsting pleasure you have from your own consciousness 
of the good principles which have excited you to, and carried yoa 
through the many useful and public services you have performed, and 
by your example and address influenced others to do; and how little 
soever the wise and virtuous are affected by such remote conside- 
rations as the opinion and sentiments of others, yet we could not bat 
think that common justice and gratitude required our acknowledg- 
ments of the large share you had in the late reduction of Cape Breton: 
to you our eye* were more particularly turned, on our first application 
to your government in this affair, and we happily found ourselves not 
mistaken by their generous assistance in that successful expedition, 
more particularly obtained by your care and influence: for this public 
service, and for the Just sentiments yon have always had towards this 
province on other occasions, we now publicly profess our esteem and 
obligations, which we shall ever be glad, on all occasions to acknow- 
ledge. 

*' Id the name, and by order of the council, 

«' J. WILLARD, Secretary. 

" In the name and by order of the house of representatives, 

" T. GUSHING, Speaker." 



Page 261. 

tP^fAPta OT OR. WITHKRS»0O«. 

tleliquitt mortalet, 

lOANNIS WiTHERSPOON, D.D. LL. D. 

Collegii Neo-CsBsariensis Proesidis, plurim&m 

venerandi; 

Sub hoc marmore 

inhumantur. 

Natus parochio Yestrensi, Scotorum, 

Nonis Februarii, MDCCXXII.— V. S. 

Literis humanibus in Universitati Edinburgensi 

imbutus; 
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Sacris ordinibus initiatus, Anno MDCCXUII; 

munere pastorali 

perviginti quinque annos fideli^er functus est, 

primo a pud Beith, deinde apud Paisly. 

Praeses desigiiatus Aulae Nassovicae, Anno 

MDCCLXVIII; 

Idibusque Sextilis . 

maxima expectatione omnium, 

munus prsBsidiale suscepit. 

Vir, eximia pietate, ac virtute; 

omnibus dotibus aQimi praecellens; 

doctrina atque optimarum artium studiis, 

penitus eruditus: 

Concionator gravis, solemnis, 

Orationes ejus sacrse 

pneceptis et institutis vit», 

< prasstantissimis, 

nee non expositionibus saoirps Santtsd Seriptiursi 

dilQcidis, 

sunt repletas. 

In sermone familiari, comis, lepidus, blm^dus; 

rerum ecclesias forensioq^ 

peritissimus; ' 

summ^ prudenti4 
e t in regenda et instituendft juTentat(s, 

praeditus. 
Existiqiationem Collegii apud pe^egrinos 

auxit; 
bonasque literas in eo multum provexit. 
Inter lumina clarissima, et doctrinae, et ecclesia, 

diu luxit. 

Tandem, vener^tus, dilec^us, lugendus om|ii)HV« 

Animan efiavit, XV. Kal. Decern. 

Anno salutis mundi MDCCXCIV; 

iCtatis susB LXXIII. 

[a TRANSl^ATIOW OF THE ABOVE.] 

Beneath this marble lie interred 

the mortal remains 

of John Witherspoon, D.D. LL. D., 

& venerable and beloved President of the College of 

New Jersey. 
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He WM born in the parish of Yeiter, in Scotland, 

on the 5th of February, 1722, (X S. 

And wia liberally educated in the University of Edinburgh; 

inveited with holy orders in the year 1743, 

he faithfully performed the duties of 

his pastoral charge, 

during five and twenty years, 

first at Beath and then at Paisley. 

Elected president of Nassau Hall, 

he assumed the duties of that office on the Idth of August, 1768, 

with the elevated expectations of the public. 

Excelling in every mental gift, 

he was a man of pre-eminent piety and virtue, 

and deeply versed in the various branches 

of literature and the liberal arts. 

A grave and solemn preacher, 

his sermons abound in the most excellent doctrines and precepts, 

and in lucid expositions of the Holy Scriptures. 

Affable, pleasant, and courteous in familiar conversation, 

he was eminently distinguished 

in the concerns and deliberations of the Church, 

and endowed with the greatest prudence, 

in the management and instruction of youth. 

He exalted 

the reputation of the college amongst foreigners, 

and greatly promoted the advancement 

of its literary character and taste. 

He was, for a long time conspicuous 

among the most brilliant luminaries of learning, and of the Church. 

At length 

universally venerated, beloved, and lamented, 

ne departed this life on the fifteenth of November, MDOCXCIV. 

aged LXXtll yean. 
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Page 203. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

From the Committees of the province of Pennsylvania to their 
Representatives in the General Assembly. 



Gentlemen, 

The dissensions between Great Britain and her colonies on this 
continent, commencing about ten years ago, since continually increas- 
ing, and at length grown to such an excess as to involve the latter in 
deep distress and danger, ^ave excited the good people of this pro- 
vince to take into their serious consideration the present situation of ^ 
public affairs. 

' The inhabitants of the several counties qualified to vote at elec- 
tions, being assembled on due notice, have appointed us their deputies; 
and in consequence thereof, we being in provincial committee met, 
esteem it our indispensable duty, in pursuance of the trust reposed in 
us, to give you such instructions, as, at this important period, appear 
to OS to be proper. 

We, speaking in their names and our own, acknowledge ourselves 
liege subjects of his majesty king George tlie third, to whom ** we will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance." 

Our judgments and affections attach us, with inviolable loyalty, to 
his majesty's person, family, and government. 

We acknowledge the prerogatives of the sovereign, among whicii 
are included the great powers of making peace and war, treaties, 
leagues, and alliances binding us; of appointing all officers, except in 
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cases where other provision is made, by grants from the crown, or laws 
approved by the crown; of confirming or annulling every act of our 
assembly within the allowed time; and of hearing ahd determining 
finally, in council, appeals from our courts of justice. " The prerogatives 
are limited," as a learned judge observes, " by bounds so certain and 
notorious, that it is impossible to exceed them, without the consent 
of the people on the one hand, or without, on the other, a violation 
of that original contract, which, in all states impliedly, and in ours 
most expressly, subsists between the prince and subject. For these 
prerogatives are vested in the crown for the support of society, and 
do not intrench any farther on our natural liberties, than is expedient 
for the maintenance of our civil." 

But it is our misfortune, that we are compelled loudy to call your 
attention to the consideration of another power, totally different in kind, 
limited as it is alleged, by " no bounds," and *' wearing a most dread- 
ful aspect," with regard to America. We mean the power, claimed 
by parliament, of right, to bind the people of these coionies by 
statutes, *' IN ALL CASES whatsoever;" — ^a power, as we are not, 
and, from local circumstances, cannot be represented there, utterly 
subversive of our natural and civil liberties; past events and reason 
convincing us, that there never existed, and never can exist, a state 
thus subordinate to another, and yet retaining the slighteal portion of 
freedom or happiness. 

The import of the words above quoted needs no descant; for the 
wit of man, as we apprehend, cannot possibly form a more clear, con* 
cise, and comprehensive definition and sentence of slavery, thin these 
expressions contain. 

This power claimed by Great Britain, and the late attempts to ezefv 
cise it over these colonies, present to our view two events, one of 
which must inevitably take place, if she shall continue to insist on her 
pretensions. Either the colonists will sink from the rank of freemen 
into the class of slaves, overwhelmed with all the miseries and vices, 
proved by the history of mankind to be inseparably annexed to that 
deplorable condition : or, if they have sense and virtue enongh to 
exert themselves iji striving to avoid this perdition, they must be in- 
volved in an opposition dreadful even in contemplation. 

Honour, justice, and humanity call upon us to hold, and to trans- 
mit to our posterity, that liberty, which we received from our ances- 
tors. It is not our duty to leave wealth to our children: but it is cor 
duty to leave liberty to them. No infamy, iniquity, or cruelty, ean 
exceed our own, if we, born and educated in a country of freedom, 
entitled to its blessings, and knowing their value, pusillanimonsly 
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deserting the post auigned us by divine Providence, surrender suc- 
ceeding generations to a condition of wretchedness, from which no 
human efiforts, in all probability, will be sufficient to extricate them; 
the experience of all states mournfully demonstrating to us, that when 
arbitrary power has been established over them, even the wisest and 
bravest nations, that ever flourished, have, in a few^years, degenerated 
into abject and wretched vassals. 

So alarming are the measures already taken for laying the founda- 
tion of a despotic authority of Great Britain over us, and with such 
artful and incessant vigilance is the plan prosecuted, that unless 
the present generation can interrupt the work, while it is going for- 
ward, can it be imagined, that our children, debilitated by our impru- 
dence and supineness, will be able to overthrow it, when completed! 
Populous and powerful as these colonies may grow, they will still 
find arbitrary domination not only strengthening with their strength, 
but exceeding, in the swiftness of its progression, as it ever has done, 
all the artless advantages, that can accrue to the governed. These 
advance with a regularity, which the divine author of our existence 
has impressed on the laudable pursuits of his creatures: but despotism, 
unchecked and unbounded by any laws;, never satisfied with what has 
been done, while any thing remains to be done, for the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes; confiding, and capable of confiding, only in the 
annihilation of all opposition: holds its course with such unabating 
and destructive rapidity, that the world has become its prey, and at 
this day, Great Britain and her dominions excepted, there is scarce a 
tpot on the globe inhabited by civilized nations, where the vestiges 
of freedom are to be observed. 

To us therefore it appears, at this alarming period, our dnty to God, 
to our country, to ourselves, and to our posterity, to exert our utmost 
ability in promoting and establishing harmony between Great Bri- 
tain and these colonies on a constitutional foundation. 

For attaining this great and desirable end, we request you to appoint 
a proper number of persons to attend a congress of deputies from the 
several colonies, appointed, or to be appointed, by the representatives 
of the people of the colonies respectively in assembly, or convention, 
or'by delegates chosen by the counties generally in the respective co- 
loniesy and met in provincial committee, at such time and place as 
ihall be generally agreed on : and that the deputies from this province 
nay be induced and encouraged to concur in such measures as may 
be devised for the common welfare, we think it proper, particularly 
to inform you, how far, we apprehend, they will be supported in their 
eoDdiict by their constituents. 

The assumed parliamentary power of internal legislation, and the 
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power of regalating trade, as of late exercised, and designed to 
exercised, we are thoroughly convinced, will prove unflBiiling a! 
plentiful sources of dissenisons to our mother country and these colcv- 
nies, unless some expedients can be adopted to render her secure of 
receiving from us every emolument, that can in justice and reason be 
expected, and us secure in our lives, properties, and an equitable share 
of commerce. 

Mournfully revolving in our minds the calamities, that, arising from 
these dissensions, will most probably fall on us and our children, we 
will now lay before you the particular poiftts we request of yon to 
procure, if possible, to be finally decided; and the measures that ap- 
pear to us most likely to produce such a desirable period of our dis- 
tresses and dangers. We therefore desire of you — 

First. That the deputies you appoint, may be instructed by yoa 
strenuously to exert themselves at the ensuing congress, to obtain a 
renunciation, on the part of Great Britain, of all powers under the 
statute of the 35th of Henry the eighth, chapter the 2d— of ail powers of 
internal legislation — of imposing taxes or duties, internal or external 
— and of regulating trade, except with respect to any new articles of 
commerce, which the colonies may hereafter raise, as silk, wine, &c. 
reserving a right to carry these from one colony to another — a repeal 
of all statutes for quartering troops in the colonies, or subjecting them 
to any expense on account of such troops^-of all statutes imposing 
duties to be paid in the colonies, that were passed at the accession of 
his present majesty, or before this time; whichever period shall be 
judged most advisable — of the statutes giving the courts of admirailty 
in the colonies greater power than the courts of admiralty have in 
England — of the statutes of the 5th of George the second, chapter the 
22d, and of the 23d of George the second, chaptertthe 29th — of , the sta- 
tute for shutting up the port of Boston — and of every other statute par- 
ticularly a£fecting the province of Massachusetts-Bay, passed in the 
last session of parliament. 

In case of obtaining these terms, it is our opinion, that it will be 
reasonable for the colonies to engage their obedience to the acts of 
parliament, commonly called the acts of navigation, and to every 
other act of parliament declared to have force, at this time, in these 
colonies, other than those above mentioned, and to confirm tuch sta- 
tutes by acts of the several assemblies. It is also our opinion, that 
taking example from our mother country, in abolishing the ** courts 
of wards and liveries, tenures in capite, and by knight's service and 
purvejrance," it will be reasonable for the colonies, in case of ob- 
taining the terms before mentioned, to settle a certain annual revenutt 
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on his majesty, his heirs and successors, subject to the control of par- 
liament, and to satisfy all damages done to the East India company. 

This our idea of settling a revenue, arises from a sense of duty to 
oar sovereign, and of esteem for our mother country. We know and 
have felt the benefits of a subordinate connexion with her. We 
neither ^re so stupid as to be ignorant of them, nor so unjust as to 
deny them. We have also experienced the pleasures of gratitude and 
love, as well as advantages from that connexion. The impressions are 
not yet erased. We consider her circumstances with tender concern. 
We have not been wanting, when constitutionally called upon, to 
assist her to the utmost of our abilities; insomuch that she has judged 
it reasonable to make us recompenses for our overstrained exertions; . 
and we now think we ought to contribute, more than we do, to the 
alleviation of her burdens. 

Whatever may be said of these proposals on either side of the Atlan< 
tic, this is not a time either for timidity or rashness. We perfectly 
know, that the great cause now agitated, is to be conducted to a 
happy conclusion, only by that well tempered composition of counsels, 
' which firmness, prudence, loyalty to our sovereign, respect to our 
parent state, and affection to our native country, united must form. 

By such a compact, Great Britain will secure every benefit, that the 
parliamentary wisdom of ages has thought proper to attach to her. 
From her alone we shall continue to receive manufactures. To her 
alone we shall continue to carry the vast multitude of enumerated 
articles of commerce, the exportation of which her policy has thought 
fit to confine to herself. With such parts of the world only, as she 
has appointed us to deal, we shall continue to deal; and such commo- 
dities only, as she has permitted us to bring from them, we shall con- 
tinue to bring. The executive and controlling powers of the crown 
will retain their present full force and operation. We shall conten- 
tedly labour for her as affectionate friends in time of tranquillity; and 
cheerfully spend for her, as dutiful children, our treasure and our 
blood in time of war. She will receive a certain income from us, 
without the trouble or expense of collecting it — without being con- 
stantly disturbed by complaints of grievances, which she cannot justify 
and will not redress. In case of war, or in any emergency of distress 
to her, wc shall also be ready and willing to contribute all aids within 
our power: and we solemnly declare, that on such occasions, if we or 
our posterity shall refuse, neglect, or decline thus to contribute, it will 
be a mean and manifest violation of a plain duty, and a weak and 
wicked desertion of the true interests of this province^ which ever 
have been and must be bound up in the prosperity of our mother coun- 
try. Our union, founded on mutual compacts and mutual benefits, 
Vou v.— Z z 
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will be indissoiable, at least more firm, than an union perpetually dis- 
turbed by disputed rights and retorted injuries. 

Secondly. If all the terms above mentioned cannot be obtained, 
it is our opinion, that the measures adopted by the congress for our 
relief should never be relinquished or intermitted until thosa relat- 
ing to the troops, — internal legislation, — imposition of taxes er duties 
hereafter, — the 35th of Henry the eighth, chapter the 2d — the exten- 
sion of admiralty courts, — the port of Boston and the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay are obtained. Every modification or qualification of 
these points, in our judgment, should be inadmissible. To obtain 
them, we think it may be prudent to settle some revenue as above 
mentioned, and to satisfy the East India company. 

Thirdly. If neither of these plans should be agreed to in congress, 
but some other of a similar nature should be framed, though on the 
terms of a revenue, and satilsfaction to the East India company, and 
though it shall be agreed by the congress to admit no modification or 
qualification in the terms they shall insist on, we desire yoor deputies] 
may be instructed to concur with the other deputies in it; and we will 
accede to, and carry it into execution as far as we can. 

Fourthly. As to the regulation of trade — we are of opinion, that 
by making some few amendments, the commerce of the colonies might 
be settled on a firm establishment, advantageous to Great Britain and 
them, requiring, and subject to no future alterations, without mutual 
consent. We desire to have this point considered by the congress; 
and such measures taken, as they may judge proper. 

In order to obtain redress of our common grievances, we observe a 
general inclination among the colonies of entering into agreements 
of non-importation and non-exportation. We are fully convinced, 
that such agreements would withhold very large supplies from Great 
Britain, and no words can describe our contempt and abhorrence of 
those colonies, if any such there are, who, from a sordid and ill-judged 
attachment to their oVn immediate profit, would pursue that, to the 
injury of their country, in this great struggle for all the blessings of 
liberty. It would appear to us a most wasteful frugality, that would 
lose every important possession by too strict an attention to small 
things, and lose also even these at the last. For our part, we will cheer- 
fully make any sacrifice, when necessary, to preserve the freedom of 
our country. But other considerations have weight with us. We wish 
every mark of respect to be paid to his majesty's administration. 
We have been taught from our youth to entertain tender and bro- 
therly affections for our fellow subjects at home. The interruption of 
our commerce must distress great numbers of them. This we earnestly 
desire to avoid. We therefore request, that the deputies you shall 
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nppoinl, may be instructed to oxcrt themselves at the congrcBt, to in 
<luco th(3 members of it, to consent to make a full and precise state of 
gricvunccH^ and a decent yet firm claim of redress, and to wait the 
event, before any other step is taken. It is our opinion, that persons 
should be A[)j)()iiitud and sent home to present this state and claim, at 
the court of Great Jiritain. 

If the congress sliall clioose to form agreements of non-hiiportation 
and non-exportation immediately, we desire the deputies from this 
province will endeavour to have them so formed as to be binding upon 
all, and that they may be permanent, should the public interest re- 
quire it. They cannot be efficacious, unless they can be permanent; 
and it appears to us that there will be a danger of their being infring- 
ed, if they are not formed witli great caution and deliberation. We 
have determined in the present situation of public aifairs, to consent 
to a stoppage of our commerce with Great Ikitain only; but in case 
any proceedings of the parliament, of which notice shall be received 
on this continent, before or at the congress, shall render it necessary, 
in the opinion of the congress, to take further steps, the inhabitants of 
this province will adopt such steps, and do all in their power to carry 
them into execution. 

This extensive power we commit to tlic congress for the sake of 
preserving that unanimity of ccmujscI and conduct, that alone can 
work out the salvation of these colonies, with a strong hope and trust, 
that they will not draw this province into any measure judged by us, 
who must be biitter acquainted with its state than strangers, highly 
inexpedient. Of this kind, we know any other stoppage of trade, hut 
of that with Groat liritain, will be. Kven this step wo should bo ex- 
tremely afflicted to see taken by the congress, before the other mode 
above poiutcil is tried. But shouhl it be taken, we apprehend, th.it a 
plan of restrictions may be so framed, agre(VAl)le to the respective cir- 
cumstances of the several colonies, as to render Great Britain sensible 
of the AUiprudonce of her counsels, and yet leave them a necessary 
rommerco. And here it may not be improper to take notice, that if 
redress of our grievaiu-cs cannot ho wholly obtained, the extent or 
continuance of our restrictions may, in some sort, bo pro[)ortioned to 
the rights we are conten<ling for, and the degre(; of relief afforded uh. 
This mode will render our opposition as perpetual as our oppression, 
and will be a continual claim and assertion of our rights. We cannot 
express the anxiety, with which we wisli the consideration of these 
points be recommended to you. We are persuaded, that if these colo- 
nies fail of unanimity or prudencii in forming their resolutions, or of 
fidelity in obsei ving them, the opposition hy non importation and non 
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exportation agreements will be ineffectual; and then we shall Uave 
only the alternative of a more dangerous contention, or of a tame 
submission. 

Upon the whole, we shall repose the highest confidence in the wis- 
dom and integrity of the ensuing congress: and though we have, for 
the satisfaction of the good people of this province, wtio have chosen 
us for this express purpose, offered to you such instructions as have ap- 
peared expedient to us, yet it is not our meaning, that by these or by 
any you may think proper to give them, the deputies appointed by 
you should be restrained from agreeing to any measures, that shall be 
approved by the congress. We should be glad the deputies chosen by 
you, could by their influence, procure our opinions hereby communi- 
cated to you to be as nearly adhered to, as may be possible: but to 
avoid difficulties, we desire that they may be instructed by you, to 
agree to any measures that shall be approved by the congress, the in- 
habitants of this province having resolved to adopt and carry them 
into execution. — Lastly — We desire the deputies from this province, 
may endeavour to procure an adjournment of the congress, to such a 
day as they shall judge proper, and t^ie appointment of a standing 
committee. 



Page 203. 
Letter from Elbridge Gerry to James Warren. 

My Dear Sir, Philadelphia, May 20, 1776. 

I enclose you a Virginia paper just come in, by which you will 
see the spirit of another county in that colony, exhibited in their in- 
structions for independency. 

In this colony (Pennsylvania) the spirit of the people is great, if a 
judgment is to be formed by appearances. They are well convinced 
of the injury their assembly has done to the continent by their in- 
structions to their delegates. It was these instructions which induced- 
the middle colonies and some of the southern to backward every mea- 
sure which had the appearance of independency: to them is owing 
the delay of congress in agitating questions of the greatest importance, 
which long ere now must have terminated in a separation from Great 
Britain: to them is owing the disadvantages we now experience for 
want of a full supply of every necessary for carrying on the war. Al- 
liances might have been formed, and a diversion been given for the 
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enemy's arms in Europe or the West Indies, had these instructions never 
appeared. But they have had their effect; and while we endeavour to 
recover the continent from the ill consequences of such feeble poli- 
tics, we ought to show the cause of such miserable policy. It appears 
to me that the eyes of every unbeliever are now open; that all are sen- 
^ sible of the perfidy of Great Britain, and are convinced there is no me- 
dium between unqualified submission and actual independency. The 
colonies are determined on the latter. A final declaration is approach- 
ing with great rapidity. May the all-wise Disposer of events so direct 
' oar affairs that they may terminate in the salvation of these afflicted 
colonies. 

Amidst all our difficulties you would be highly diverted to see the 
situation of our " moderate gentlemen." They have been more ap- 
prehensive of evils than any others, as we have frequently observed, 
and they have now the mortification to find that their measures for 
avoiding have but served to increase them. I sometimes think that 
Providence permitted them to clog the affairs of the colonies, that they 
may become in some degree desperate, and thus introduce into the 
circle of determined men those timid beings, whose constitution never 
admits of their defending freed oia on the noblest principles, and are 
afterwards obliged- to meet danger by the same motives that induced 
them to shun it. They are coming over to us, but I am sorry their 
counter influence so long prevented us from adopting the only means 
by which we could supply ourselves with the necessaries for defence. 

Yours, very truly, 

ELBRIDGE GERRY. 



Page 281 . 

When the charge against Mr. Wilson first appeared, his son, the Rev. 
Bird Wilson, addressed letters to the Right Rev. Bishop White, the 
honourable Richard Peters, and the honourable Bushrod Washington, 
soliciting their several opinions as to its validity, when th:) following 
answers were returned : 

Rev. and Dear Sir, October 25, 1822. 

I comply with the wish you expressed to me, of delivering to you, 
in this form, what I lately said tQ,you in relation to the mention made 
of my friend, your deceased father, in " the Life of General Greene," 
lately published. 

According to my recollection of the passage of the book, it states 
that your father was one of a party of influential gentlemen, who, at 
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a certain period of the revolutionary war, contemplated the temor- 
ing of the commander in chief, or, at least, the dividing of the com- 
mand. 

~ It is probable, that I was the first person in America, with whom 
your father formed any considerable degree of acquaintance. It be- 
gan in the year 1766, and continued throughout his life: our inter- 
course being also promoted by his subsequent marriage to your mother, 
between whom, and my Mrs. White, there had been a still earlier 
friendship. 

Not knowing from what materials the biographer drew his commu- 
nication, I ought not to admit the supposition that he intended to de- 
fame, or to misrepresent; but I must be allowed to believe, that the 
alleged fact rests on grounds not tenable. For, that such should have 
been the state of your father's mind, and that, in our frequent and &- 
miliar intercourse, nothing tending to the point should have escaped 
from him; that no intimation of the sort should have come to me from 
our common friends: that there should have been, in this single mat- 
ter, a disposition alien from the general bent of his character and opi- 
nions, and that he should afterwards have obtained proofs of the con- 
fidence of the great man whom he had designed to lessen in the pub- 
lic esteem; are what 1 think as improbable as almost any thing beyond 
the limits of my personal knowledge. 

I remain, 

Yours, affectionately, 

WM, WHITE. 

iiev. Bird Wilsorij D. D* 

My Dear Sir, Behnont, October 25, 1822. 

1 should have been much surprised on the receipt of your note in 
relation to the aspersion on your father's character, charging him 
with being a leading and influential member of the party in this state, 
concerned in a design to remove general Washington from the com- 
mand of the army of the revolution, but that, previously Judge John- 
son's Biography of general Greene had been shown to me. If any 
such party existed in this state, it consisted of so small a number, that 
as a party I never heard of it. Some few discontented individuals there 
may have been. 

I knew your late father, intimately, from the time of his arrival in 
this country; and had peculiar opportunities of knowing his. senti- 
ments on important subjects: I can most confidently declare, that he 
was uniformly attached to general Washington, and the general was 
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conscious of it. Of all the charges his political foes brought forward, 
that of his being a hypocrite was not one. He must have been a most 
egregious deceiver, if he concealed from me his concern in the abor- 
tive attempt to remove general Washington, as you have stated. No 
person had better opportunities than I had, of knowing the circum- 
stances of the revolution. I never heard it surmised that your father 
was in any way connected with the persons, either of this, or any 
other state, who disgraced themselves in that business. The great 
object was to introduce the count Malbois; and Silas Deane was the 
instrument. The count would not risk his military reputation, but 
on terms which could not be complied with. I could relate many cir- 
cumstances on this subject, sed de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

I was well acquainted with both general Gates and general Lee. 
They were not among the friends, or particular acquaintances, of your 
father. 

Judge Johnson, (for whom I have a great respect,) must have been 
misinformed; which I much regr«t. Your father's attachment to the 
principles and policy of general Washington, were well known. And 
this attachment was the ground-worldef many calumnies. Strange, then, 
that he should be charged, at this time of day, of being the enemy of 
the great and good character, of whom he was the warm, and I ara 
satisfied, the sincere admirer. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

RICHARD PETERS. 

Rev. Bird Wilson. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, Philadelphia, October 26, 1822. 

In answer to your letter, I beg leave to assure you that neither from 
the papers of general Washington, nor from any conversations with 
him during his life, had I cause to suspect that he considered your fa- 
ther as having been unfriendly to him, at any period during the revo- 
lutionary war, or afterwards. 

When my ather sent me to Philadelphia in the winter of '81-2, with 
a view to the study of the law, the general happened to be in this 
city, and kindly undertook to superintend the necessary arrangements 
for my establishment. Although your father required from his stu- 
dents, a much higher fee than was usually paid to the other gentle- 
men of the bar, the general unhesitatingly overruled the intention I 
expressed to him of entering some other office on account of that dif- 
ference, by arguments strongly indicating the high opinion he enter- 
tained of your father. I may add, further, that during the two or 
three years I remained in your father's office, I never heard a sugges- 
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tion from any person that he was otherwise than a sincere friend to 
the general, and this has always been my own opinion. 
I am, very respectfully and sincerely, 
Dear and Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

BUSH. WASHINGTON. 

The Rev. Bird WiUon. 

Armed with these conclusive documents, the Rev. Mr. Wikon 
opened a correspondence with Judge Johnson, on the subject of the 
accusation contained in his work, which terminated in the recanta- 
tion of the charge, as arising from misinformation, and the insertion 
of the annexed advertisement in such copies of the '^ Life of General 
Greene," as still remained in the hands of the publisher. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having recently ascertained, from the evidence of several highly 
respectable characters, that I have been led into an error in naming 
Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania, as one of the cabal opposed to general 
Washington, in justice to his memory and my own feelings, I ac- 
knowledge the error, and express my extreme regret at having com- 
mitted it. 

THE AUTHOR. 



Page 362. 

General Thomson was by birth an Irishman: he emigrated at an 
early age to this country, and settled in the vicinity of Carlisle, in the 
state of Pennsylvania. His intrepidity of character qualified him for 
a frontier settlement, and he was particularly active and successful in 
exploring and locating western lands. He was present, as captain of 
a company, at the destruction of Kittaning, in 1756. For his services 
on the expedition against this place, ho received a silver medal from 
the city of Philadelphia. General Thomson possessed all the charac- 
teristics of his nation; — impetuous courage, warmth of friendship, pa- 
triotism, and generosity. He had located, about the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, large tracts of the best land in the present 
state of Kentucky. It is mentioned, as a traditionary anecdote, that 
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' yvrhen 'h^ went to Richmond to enter these lands, his loyalty was 
. siJspected, and the oath of allegiance was tendered to him: he refused 

the oath, preserved his honour, but lost his lands. His family never 

';obtained an indemnity. 



• 



% 



*• V. 



Page 371. 






5" In the revolutionary war, the Delaware regiment was reckoned 
• .the* most eflficient in the continental army.'' Ramsay's United States, 
/' . •.v:q1. I p. 209. This regiment went into active service soon after the 
" ' . cphimencement of the contest, and served during the whole war. 
'\jt ^ .Q9H?^"g danger wherever it was to be encountered; frequently form- 
\.X .*• ing part of a victorious army, but more frequently the companions of 
[T^ ; ^ their countrymen in the gloom of disaster;— the soldiers of this regi- 
t \ ''ment fought at Trenton and at Princeton, at Brandywine and at Ger- 
J* •V^Bjt^loWn, at Guilford and at Eutaw; until, at length reduced to a 
^•.••.Handful of brave men, they concluded their services with the war, in 
^, \ "ftai glorious termination of the southern campaign. 



r^ 



S • • . . Page 374. 






£j;*;. .'irfe a letter to general Washington, dated January 10th, 1778, Mr. 

? "^^'Read observes, " Fortune threw some cloths in our way, lately, that 

•. ' '* ; will be sufficient for more than our battalion consists of at present, if 
you do not order otherwise. They were taken out of a schooner de- 

" *•.. gerted by her crew, and afterwards forced on our shore by the ice. 

; • V Several of our people, as well as others from Jersey, were busily em- 
ployed in gutting her when a detachment of the Delaware battalion, 

'• at the request of brigadier Patterson, was sent to take possession of 

V * • such of her cargo as might be of use to the army. — Cloths and spirits 

»«»,:.'./ were the only articles on board her. 

*^. ; •■ " A dispute arises between the state and those who saved the goods 

>\"'slrom the wreck, as to the property. 

\^:/"'.\ " I apprehend our battalion should have the preference, as to such 

*-• • •^;^. of the cloths as suit their uniforms, and, at the request of the field offi- 

■J;'7n.c^'^*/ wrote to general Smallwood laying claim to it, but he declined 

'"i • to allow it till he had your directions." 

Vol. v.— 3 A • -. 
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Page 889. 

An eloqaent tribate of prtiie to the ftatetmen of Delawtre from the 
llpt of the celebrated John Randolph, waf delivered on the floor of 
congreM, on the 22d of January, 1822. He made a few preliminary 
remarkf upon the iropoMibility of keeping apart power and wealth, 
which, when leparated by any revolution, seek a re-union by a ten- 
dency, true at gravitation, and naturally ai the texei. It hai been §o, 
eaid he, from the beginning, male and female created he them, and do 
wbatyou will, they will get together. He went on to observe, that he 
looked with some dismay upon the present political prospects he saw be- . 
fore us, be saw the old members of the confederacy about to be put in the' 
back ground. He could see two of the members of the old family of the 
good old thirteen states— God bless them!— about to be, he would not 
My proscribed, but submitted to an operation by which they would be 
deprived of a moiety of their representatives on this floor: and chit, too, 
in the absence, the necessary absence, of the whole representation 0/ 
one of the states. The state of Delaware, to which he alluded, biifl. 
produced many illustrious men, who were eminently oseful durilig; ; v 
the revolutionary war, both in the cabinet and the field. For bimselfi ,7 ' 
he was dispose^ to pay all that deference to which she was entitled by* • . 
her gallantry, ability, and, if he might so expiess himself, her weakneti; 
t weakneM, however, not in nerve, not in the arm nor in the hea/l, 
but a weakness in numbers, when compared with the magnitodo of . '•^, 
ether itttei. * ,\ 

Dibatii HouH RiprmnMUfit, •'■*''*, 
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Page 67. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

July 18, 1766. 
I wtUed upon l^T. Jonai Green, the printer of tbif proyinoei with 
the following vindicttion of myielf, from the tipenioni of Metin. 
Walter Dulany, M. Mtcnemara, George Steuart, John Brice, and U. 
^ Scot; publifbed against me in the Maryland Gazette Extraordinary, 
of June 19th, 1766, but he refused to give it a place in hU paper; thia 
partiality of tho prmss in receiving and pub\i«Win« the most inveterate 
and false reflectioni agai»«t me, striking at my reputatiim, and expot- 
ing me to contempt, and refusice me the liberty of a vindication, ^pon 
the pretence " that there were to m^xiy personal reflections in it, as 
he was atiri would subject him to prosecutions, and the dislike of 
many of his/rt«fu2i." When the presi has been open for my enemiet 
to reflect both upon my privat* and puhUc life, in the most cruel and 
•evere manner, it hai reduced me to the necessity of taking this itep of 
clearing myself to the world. 

SAMUEL 0HA6E. 

To Messrs. Walter Dulany, M. Macnemara, George Steuart, Joh» 
Brice, and U. Scot. 
Gentlemen, 

The value which every man ihould set upon his reputation, inducee 
me to take this public notice of the virulent reflectioni you havo 
thrown out against me, in the conclusion of your last controversial 
paper with the grand jury of this city; and if that temper of mind 
which makes up your distinguishing characteristic, had equal ezit- 
Unce in me, I would in my turn mark you out to the world in tho 
ludicrous and ignominioui colours, you have been pleased to repre- 
sent roe; but I mean not here, in imitation of yourselves, to rmi, lU, 
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and expose — that noble employment and solid amusement, I leave to 
men of your illustrious characters! I have nothing in view but the vin- 
dication of myself from the foulest abuse that malice could invent: 
permit me then, gentlemen, to expostulate with you upon the ground 
of your infamous aspersions, and I promise to do it with all the tem- 
per and coolness, that you have a right to expect from a man whom 
you have wantonly injured, vilified, and traduced. 

I do not know, whether the public will expect that I shall enter into 
a vindication of myself from your general scandal of being, " a busy, 
restless incendiary, a ringleader of mohs, a foul-mouthed and inflaming , 
son of discord andfaction, a common disturber of the public tranquillity;^^ 
which, gentlemen, you have with so much spirit and decency, furiously 
charged upon me. Is this language the effusion of public spirit and 
injured magistracy, or the venom of revenge, and rage of malice? 
If you had any foundation in truth for such atrocious calumny and 
invective, why did you not particularize the mobs I have led, or sin- 
gled out an instance in which I have played the villain in spreading 
discord and faction, and disturbing the public tranquillity? But this 
was inconsistent With your base designs: you ^ell knew, I could then 
meet you upon your aspersions, with such proof, as would give the 
lie to your scurrility, and expose you to the ridicule and contempt 
of every honest man. J aiimit, gentlemen, if sufb part of my conduct 
jovL mean. ♦^^'^ ^ was one of them, who co»»'^*t^®d to the flames in efl&- 
gy, tne stamp distributor for tb"^ province, and who openly dis- 
puted the parliamentary xig^ to tax the colonies. While you, to do 
you justice, skulked in your houses, some of you asserting the parlia- 
mentary right, and esteeming the stamp act a beneficial law. Others 
of you, meanly grumbling in your corners, and not daring to speak 
out your sentiments. I admit further, that when the sons of liberty 
met here from the different counties of the province, I heartily con- 
curred in the measures then adopted to open the public offices. Is 
this, gentlemen, the ground of your displeasure and virulence? Is it 
faction, sedition, or an infringement upon the public peace, openly to 
controvert the parliamentary right to tax the colonies? Was it a mob 
who destroyed in effigy our stamp distributor? Was it a mob who as- 
sembled here from the different counties of the province and opened 
the public office? Whatever ridiculous vanity may whisper in your 
ears, or that pride and arrogance suggest, which is natural to despic- 
able pimps and tools of power, emerged from obscurity, and basking in 
proprietary sun-shine; in spite of such vanity and pride, you must con- 
fess them to be superiors, men of reputation and merit, who are men- 
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tioned with respect, while you are named with contempt, pointed and 
hissed as wretches. 

Friiges consumere nati. 
Born but to eat, and stink. 

But, gentlemen, give me leave to say^ your venom flows from personal 
difference, not love of justice. The mobs you speak of, were the peo- 
ple of this city, who opposed you, my good friend, Mr. Walte^ Du- 
lany and you, my generous benefactor. Dr. George Steuart, at your 
respective elections for this city. I am far from wondering tkat y6ur 
malice, honest Steuart* ha,s been kept alive to this day. Envy is a rest- 
less hag. 

The people rejecting you, as unfit for their confidence and trust, 
which you had repeatedly betrayed, elected me in your room. 1 am 
not ashamed to own that I exerted myself in opposition to you. It 
was my opinion that a man without merit, integrity, or abilities, was 
totally disqualified to be the representative of a free people. You had 
nothing to recommend you, but proprietary influence, court favour, 
and the wealth and interest of the took and sycophants who infest this 
city. Pray, sir, what catalogue of eminent qualities mark and distin- 
guish i/our character? A man in universal odium, crept into the pro- 
vince from a foreign dunghill, raised by the hand of charity, and by 
cringing, diud fawning, and pimping, and lying, sneaked into proprie- 
tary notice. You have, sir, upon the strength of court influence, been 
a representative of this city for several past elections, will you be 
pleased to furnish the public with a catalogue of the services you did 
your country in that station ? Swell up your catalogue to volumes, I 
can still boast more; the single service I did my country in polling 
against, and defeating you, in your election, will weigh down every 
public benefit you have done, even counting, if you will, from the 
first moment you crawled here, and cleansed yourself of your filthy 
rags, up to your prespnt elevated sphere, of " One of his Lardship's 
Judges of the Land Afiice." 

And is it love of justice, Mr. Dulany, that has placed you among 
the number of my enemiesi What was the opinion you entertained of 
me when we went hand in hand, in the opposition to our adversary 
Dr. Steuart? Did you not in your respectable judgment, esteem me 
far the preferable man for one of the representatives of this city? Did 

* The honourable epithet given Dr. Steuart by the late C. Colvert, for 
the services done the lord proprietary by him, while a representative of this 
city. 
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you not hold him in that contempt, which every man then did, and 
must still hold him? What homage, what bending of the knee, what 
condescension has worked so powerfully upon your affections as to in- 
duce a reconciliation, and a change of sentiment of himi Or what 
reformation do you mark, that demands your compassion for him, and 
leave to shine with you in the public gazette, in vindication of 
injured merit and reputation? And what fault, sir — disclose it to ^jf^ 
world — can you object to my conduct, as merits the heavy puniehment 
of being expelled from your arms, and blotted out from the number of 
your tDorthiesl I beg permission to freshen up your memory: after we 
were elected representatives for this city, your seat became vacant by 
your acceptance of an office under the government: I opposed your 
re-election ; I did it upon the principle, we made our opposition to 
our adversary. Dr. Steuart. The motto of our flag and the general 
voice, was No Placemen, I deemed it absurd and inconsistent conduct 
to cut about and vote for a placeman, though recommended with a 
catalogue of your eminent qualities. You were re-elected by mere 
chance, but upon a petition from the citizens, complaining of an undue 
election, you were again discharged from the house, and another gen- 
tleman chosen in your room. I was unfortunately of that number, who 
were of opinion your election was void, and voted accordingly. This, 
sir, is the cause of your resentment against me, and hence that pious 
christian resolution, extremely becoming a gentleman of your amiable 
character, tq, ruin my reputation, and make a sacrifice of me. 

But, sir, I laugh at your folly: though from the bottom of my heart 
I pity your revengeful temper. You may rage and^bam and gnash your 
teeth, but it is a misfortune you must lament, I am far out of your 
reach. 

As for you, Mr. Brice, the difference subsisting between us is so 
well known here, that your aspersions will have but little weight: 
your passion for wealth must naturally flame into resentment, upon an 
opposition or disappointment of your schemes of property. Ask your 
own heart, whence your spleen and bitterness against met Can you 
allege any other reason, but that of resisting your personal strength 
which you exerted to put me aside, while I made application and ob- 
tained a proclamation warrant for a tract of land, which you had fixed 
a liquorish eye upon, and endeavoured to effect by the same method? 
It was this that drew upon me your resentment; for from that time 
i have constantly met with your formidable frowns and opposition. 

I might, Mr. Scot, pass over you without a single observation: the 
people of this province are so extremely well acquainted with the 
bappy figure you make among us, that your invectives can as littW 
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a£fect my reputation, as the thundering bulls of the pope of Rome. 
How natural it is for the wretch that has just lifted up his head from 
obscurity, to swell and talk big of himself. Is it not amazing presump- 
tion that you, sir, thou pink of modesty, should trumpet forth even 
from that pure and immaculate fountain of iruthy your " own mouth/' 

*t you are one of the betters of this city! When, but a few yean 
I, your sole dependence was the glister-pipe, and your situation 
that only of a penny less emigrant, driven from home by poverty, to 
seek for subsistence abroad. And thou deep politician, how prudently 
have you since quitted the difficult study of Hippocrates and Galen, 
and the disagreeable administration of the glister-pipe, and prudently 
embarked in the more profitable and honourable employment of danc- 
ing attendance, and fawning upon the great! How well adapted to 
this prudent scheme of life, is your affected wisdom, great gravity, and 
low, deliberate voice! ,yo\i have, indeed, played off your address and 
natural talents to the best advantage. Yet in your most joyous mo- 
ments, wh«xi counting up the exorbitant profits of your offices, of 
clerk of the upper house of assembly, of his lordship's council, and 
examiner general of the province, do you not feel a poignant com- 
punction for the prostitution of your freedom for dirty goldl Does 
injured liberty never rise up in view, and awfully reproach youl 
But, sir, with all your wealth you are a wretched dependent; your 
name was demanded in the gazette: It was the command of your 
master, who out of compassion to the miserable abilities of your party, 
has commenced your patron and penman. 

The consequences of a bad life, Mr. Macnemara, which hare re- 
duced you to a servile dependency, prevent many observations upon your 
conduct. Are you too, sir, among the number, who proclaim me 
" unworthy of any kind of public trustV* Certainly that man, who can 
discard the trust of nature for a brothel, can have as little merit for 
the public confidence. And do you too, sir, infamously charge me 
with want of virtue and integrity, and with a verscUility of principl$9^ 
It is with pain, I remind you of the unhappy circumstances of yoiir 
children, reduced to beggary by your continued round of vice and/o%, 
drunkenness and debauchery. Driven from the bosom of that parent, * 
who, from the ties of nature, should nourish and support them, they eat 
their bread under the roof of the charitable stranger! Is it vktue, or 
itUsgrity, or a versdtUily of principUs, that has extinguished the feel- 
ings of nature, and deadened all the sensibility of the father 1 What 
pleasures can you find in the harlot's embraces, to induce you to fliof 
from your arms, your infants in distress, and weeping at the &et <tf 
charity! Peace be to your heart, if peace can find existeny thwe. 
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Having thus, gentlemen, shown the real motives of your scandal and 
abuse, I shall beg your patience, while I apply myself to your charge 
of ingratitude, and what you mentiom as an extract of " a late celebrdr 
ted speech" I made, respecting the stamp act. 

I must, gentlemen, confess I am truly confounded at the matchless 
assurance, with which you have published to the world the most pal- 
pable falsity you could possibly invent, that " to your appointment^ 
was for some years indebted for my last bread;" and equally false and 
malicious is that virulent assertion, that " like the viper, I could sting 
the bosoms which had warmed me into life." Surely that man must 
possess the most despicable meanness of heart, who expects the returns 
of gratitude, for a reluctant, insignificant benefit! But what must be the 
composition of the soul of that wretch, who boasts a benefaction in 
the doing of an act of necessity, without choice, or the most distant in- 
tention of conferring a profit? I admit, gentlemen, that to your ap- 
pointment I was indebted for the prosecutor's place of the Mayor's 
Court of this city — and do you, for this, assume the sacred name of 
benefactors^ and affect the parent-bosom, which has given nutriment 
to my existence? When you conferred upon me that honourable ap- 
pointment, did benevolence and a tender solicitude for my happiness 
suggest the charity, or did necessity induce the acti Let the fact be 
stated. In 1761, 1 qualified in the Mayor's Court; the bar then con- 
sisted of three practitioners, Messrs. Wm. Paca, John Brice, jun., and 
myself, all of us students of the law under gentlemen of this city, who 
qualified merely for improvement, without the remotest view of profit: 
the prosecutor's place was vacant, at the time of my qualification, by 
the death of an ordinary keeper! who filled that lucrative and important 
station! The place was offered to Mr. Paca, and he refused to accept 
it: the place was offered to Mr. Brice, and he also refused to accept 
it: then, and not before, most noble benefactors! your bosoms glowed 
with compassion for me ! And is this your boasted benevolencil 
What man, that possesses the feelings of a man, would not blush, to 
found a claim to gratitude upon an act of necessity'^ The intention only 
gives virtue to the action: and upon that principle, gentlemen, you are 
not entitled even to my thanks for your appointment. But what are 
the profits of this lucrative affair 1 What bread have I got from the 
possession of iti What person that knows the short extent of this city, 
the small number of its inhabitants, and the general circumstances of 
offenders, will credit the mean insinuation, and palpable falsity, that I 
am indebted to you for " my last bread." I have held the ofl&ce of pro- 
secutor for^we years: and do not you think, that the public will laugh 
at you, ^d entertain proper sentiments of your wealth, when I so- 
Jemnly declare, that the whole amount of the moneys I have received 
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during that time, is fhort of forty poundi: And but fbr the general de- 
ception of the citizens, who acted in consequence thereof, without any 
restraint from the by-laws, apprehending an end of the corporation as 
a body politic, from the neglect of the Mayor's Court, for the space of 
two years, to sit and do business, the profit of my very lucrativs station 
would have fallen short even of ten pounds current money: which it 
about the balance left for my five years' practice, after deducting the hap* 
9sst of that memorable court, when you suddenly resumed the reins of 
authority, and enforced the by-laws. Such, gentlemen, «is your ^ene* 
faction! such the bread I have taken at your hands! and such your pr§» 
iewtions to mygratitude. But when you speak of my bread, perhaps you 
hint at the difference in our circumstances : in comparison with the for- 
tunes of some of you, my purse is very small : but, gentlemen, you know 
my will; and it is ydlir mortification and my pride — that my practice 
in the courts — not your contemptible Mayor's Court— furnishes n^ 
with such a genteel and independent living, that without fear of 
bread, or uneasy apprehensions, I can treat with contempt the fat 
PIMP, and give him sneer for sneer. 

But I am charged as a favourer of the stamp act, and in proof is urg* 
ed an extract from a late celebrated speech I made. What falsity, gentle* 
men, can be too big for your utterancel Did you think that the publie 
would credit such a flagrant liel What hai been the constant tenor 
of my conduct from the first news of the passage of the stamp actt 
Who burnt in effigy, the stamp distributor for |his province 1 I appeal 
to them for my opinion of the parliamentary right. Who continued 
their practice in Frederick county court, without regard to the itamp 
actt I appeal to them and the bench for my opinion of the parliamen* 
tary right, and for the fines I incurred by my practice during tha 
time. Who opened the public offices of this city, and obliged the offi« 
cers to pro(ieed in the execution of their offices! I appeal to them for 
ny opinion of the parliamentary right. 

And for once, Mr. Brice and Dr. Steuart-^if justice for an individual, 
whom you profoundly hate, has any seat in your breasts— extend thai 
justice to me : what were my sentiments of the parliamentary right, 
when I applied with the sons of liberty to the provincial bench, 
to open the provincial office and proceed to business! Did I not pub< 
licly deny the authority of parliament to tax the colonies! Why, 
then, shamefully abandoning the truth, do you lend your names to 
give sanction to that false aspersion, that " I, upon proper eonaidtrth 
iion, would most dutifully defend the stamp act, as a regular and con- 
stitutional exercise of parliamentary power!'* What act have I done-^ 
point it out-*that will justify such sentiments of me! But my «sMr»A 
V#L. v.— 8 B 
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itd ij^eeh ii urged in proof. Permit me, gentlemen, to explain that 
e$lebrated speech, and convict you of the foul partiality, and the most 
rankled malice that ever possessed the human heart. 

At the session in May last, on the second reading of the bill *' en- 
titled an act for reviving and continuing of actions and process in the 
several courts of law of this province,'' a question was put-*' that the 
riierififs be not answerable or further amerced, for not bringing de* 
fendants into court, in actions wherein amercements were entered at 
August eour^ where the defendants have run away or absconded, out 
of their counties, after the first day of November last, and before the 
making of this act;" and after debate it was resolved by 22 against 14, 
that '' the sheriff b^ answerable." 

It was contended by the gentlemen on the afiiurmative side, that as a 
loss must happen by a revival of the suits, it would fail more equitably 
upon the sheriffs, who had incurred the amercement from a neglect of 
duty to bring in the defendants, according to the return of their writs, 
than upon the plaintiffs who had been guilty of no laches; and that 
the sheriffs might take their remedy upon the bail-bonds. I differed in 
opinion, and argued that the special bails in court, and securities upon 
bail-bonds, should not be distinguished, when under like circum- 
stances: that as the special bails in court, had been relieved by a pro- 
viso in the act, so I contended the same provision should be made for 
the sherifis, and securities in bail-bonds, though taken for the appear- 
ance of defendants to ^ugust court. I urged it would be hard to 
burden the sheriffs with the debts and costs: for after the acceptance 
of a bail-bond, and which the sheriffs are obliged to accept, if suffi- 
cient, the defendant is discharged from custody, and the sheriff cannot 
afterwards apprehend and force him into court, but is left to his remedy 
upon the bail-bonds; and that moreover, the November courts being 
^ut up, they could not bring the defendants in: I urged it was equally 
bard upon the securities in bail-bonds to be left open to the sherifis; 
for it is the practice with us, upon the non-appearance of a defendant, 
to enter a small amercement upon the sheriff conditional to have the 
defendant the next court, and then the securities upon the bail-bonds 
either bring him into court, or become his special bail, and make a 
surrender at a succeeding court, if they think proper : and therefore, 
that they should be provided for equally with special bails, as they 
were stript of the benefit of becoming bail, and making that surrender 
by the stamp act, and occlusion of the courts. I then argued, to call upon 
the sheriffs for the debts and costs, or to force them upon the securities 
in the bail-bonds, when the appearance of the defendant or his secu- 
rities becoming bail for him, and afterwards making a surrender at a 
•uceeeding court, had been rendered impracticable, was to insist upon 
the ftemp act which had created that impracticability, and therefore. 
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" that the iheriffs, upon sails af^inst them for the debts and costi for 
which they were amerced, to prevent a perpetual imprisonment of 
their persons, and to save their families from beggary and ruin, would 
in Buch peculiar circumstances be justified in availing themselves of 
the stamp act; that a lawyer in such peculiar circumstances would be 
justified in pleading of it, and that no court would refuse the plea;" 
upon the principle f that as the plaintifif made his claim, from the neces- 
sities introduced by the stamp act, th6 sheriffs would only be put upon 
tn equal footing, in being admitted the plea of the stamp act, to show 
the impossibility of bringing the defendants into court when shut up; 
and the insufficiency of their remedy upon the bail-bonds rendered 
void from the impossibilUy that the securities should become spe- 
cial bail at the November court, and make a surrender at the suc- 
ceeding court, pursuant to the practice established among us. This I 
do most solemnly declare to be the substance of that celebrated speech I 
made; and I appeal for the truth of it to the members of the lower house 
then present; and from the nature of the point in question, and the 
tendency of th© arguments, I submit to every impartial man whether 
I could mean a defence of the stamp act " as a regular and constitu- 
tional exercise of parliamentary power!" What candour, gentlemen, 
prevented your discovery of the real occasion of my celebrated speech, 
or what malice recommended a concealment of iti Surely you will 
stick at nothing to perpetrate your schemes of revenge.' 

But, gentlemen, before you cast reflections, pull the mote out of 
your own eyes. Did not you. Dr. Scot, openly assert the parlia- 
mentary right, and urge the stamp act as a beneficial* law? Did you 
not, every day, combat in argument the opposition made to the par- 
liamentary right? Why then do you object to that as criminal in me, 
which you have adopted as justifiable in yourself? But you may 
answer, you have changed your sentiments : strange, that you should 
curse that to-day, which but yesterday received your benediction! what, 
sir, brought about this prudent change of mind? you saw the universal 
opposition, the fate of those miscreants, who accepted the stamp offices, 
but what was an irresistible proof of your error in judgment you saw 
the pamphlet entitled '* The Considerations, ffc.** and you knew the 

author. Thou wretch and dependant, first purge thy own heart 

before you cast reflections upon others! 

And was it consistent in you, Mr. Brice and Dr. Steuart, to asperse 
me as a defender of the stamp act? what was your answer to the sons 
of liberty when they applied to you to open the provincial court! you 
objected your abhorrence of perjury: that you were sworn to execute 
the laws : and hoped more humanity from the sons of liberty than to force 
you to the guilt of perjury. Was not this an open and public avowal 
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of the parliamentary right 1 Does your oath*eztend to the execution of 
unconstitutional laws, or not! If not, then you must have deemed the 
•tamp act a constitutional law, or how could you incur perjury in act- 
ing in disobedience to iti and may we not thence conclude that there 
are at least two judges in America, who upon real principl&a of duty, 
" would most dutifuUy defend the stamp act, as a regular and constitu- 
tional exercise of parliamentary power!" 

Thus, gentlemen, I have endeavoured to vindicate myself &om your 
aspersions and scandal: expressions may have fallen from me, possibly, 
not consistent with your delicacy; I shall make no other apology than 
that a man must be dead to all sensibility and feeling who can calmly 
oppose the shafts of malice, dipt in the most fatal poison and aimed 
at his reputation. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your humble servant, 
SAMU£L CHASE. 

Annapolis, July 16, 17d0. 



Page 92. 

Letter from Samuel CkaSe to Richard Henry Lee. 

My Dear Sir, Baltimore, July 2, 1789. 

As the time approaches for the appointment to office, the anxiety of 
the applicants increases. Mr. Harness is alarmed from the number of 
applicants; and he is told that the president will only nominate one 
person to each office. The choice of the senate will be great, and 
useful to the public if this mode be pursued! they will have a negative^ 
if the president should again nominate the same person and persist; 
the office must be vacant, or his nomination accepted. I remember it 
was held a maxim in British politics, that all acts of bounty should 
flow from the king alone — all refusals from his ministers. I hope this 
information is not true. 

^ I sometimes see debates in the lower house of parliament, but none 
in the senate, I hear their doors are locked; if true, I am sorry for it. 
I retain my republican principles, although our government, and the 
principles of the people, are changed, and are monarchical. I approve 
of the amendments of the senate to the impost bill : the duties are yet 
too high, and experience will prove it. I think the subject of the bill 
ought to have been divided: duties for revenue; duties for the regula- 
tion of ^de; and duties to encourage manufactures, if you have any 
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|>ower by tbo constitution to impose taxes or duties for these purposes. 
I perceive by the bill for the establishment of the judicial courts, that 
the jury trial is secured. If the jury trial depends on a laWy I suppose 
it may be modified, or taken away by another law . I think the bill is ably 
drawn. I think there are some defects. The circuit courts ought not 
to have jurisdiction of cases under eight hundred dollars. The district 
court ought to have jurisdiction of cases to the amount of eight hundred 
dollars. The same persons ought on no account to be judges of law 
and equity. The restriction on the jurisdiction of the courts of equity 
will render the court useless in a thousand instances, in which it 
ought to have jurisdiction. It is difficult to define its jurisdiction, but 
the limitation will do great injury. I have written my idea of a pro- 
per clause, pointing out in what cases the equity courts shall have 
jurisdiction, to Mr. Housy. I consider the district court as the most 
useful and important; the superior court as the most honourable and 
profitable. If it is intended to give the district judge jurisdiction of 
.... in time of war, his office will be very important, and will re- 
quire considerable abilities, as well as great integrity. I say idntended, 
because it is omitted. Whatever I scribble now, or at any time, if 
only for your private observation. If I notice any thing to you, it it 
without the least intention of giving offence to any one. If my 

opinion could- prevail, I would .... allowance to the I havt 

not heard one person approve. It is flinging the government into th« 
hands of the wealthy or adventurous. Adieu, my dear sir: accept my 
best wishes for your health and prosperity; think of my friend Harnesfj 
and believe me to be, at all times. 

Your affectionate friend, and obedient servant, 

SAMUEL CHASE. 



Page 234. 

Letter from Joseph Reed to Richard Henry Lee, 

Sir, Philadelphia, April 15,1780. 

I am to acknowledge and thank you for your obliging favour of 
the 17th February, enclosing Mr. Lee's vindication, which has been 
published in our newspapers. To some collateral parts, there have been 
replies by Mr. Conyngham and Mr. Joseph Wharton. The multi- 
tude and enormity of public abuses one would have thought should 
have excited general attention and alarm ; but attempts to detect and 
prevent them have generally been retorted In such a manner, as almost 
to satictify unfaithfulness and dishonesty. I cannot help considering 
it at one of the most unfavourable §jmptomM^ that while we «n all 
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complaining against abuses, as soon as the offender is selected, he finds 
friends and advocates even in the most respectable assemblies. 

In the affairs of Mr. Deane, I fear we shall long feel the sad effects 
of procrastination and indecision. After the publication of the 5th 
December, America had a just claim upon that gentleman to prove his 
allegations, or take the shame which would have been his portion. 
It has been determined otherwise; and it is very probable we shall 
never know from public authority, whether Mr. Deane was a faithful 
servant to his country, or a defrauder and base calumniator. At this 
rate, innocence is no shield, nor honesty a and Ishall es- 
teem him a bold man who will venture abroad, in a public character, 
under the auspices of congress. Permit me now, sir, before I conclude, 
to turn your attention to the unhappy state of affairs between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. We had flattered ourselves that our disputes 
of territory were happily adjusted, and mutual friendship and affection 
would have taken place of that distrust and jealousy which had long 
prevailed. But the measure of sending commissioners to aoll and 
confirm the very lands ceded to Pennsylvania by the sectiement of the 
line, and the contempt shown to congress, as well as this state, have, I 
fear, made such impressions as will not easily be erased. When na- 
tions and states can adopt such pitiful and disingenuous policy, it 
becomes common cause to unite against them, and you well know the 
jealousy entertained of Virginia, fbrms an easy ground for this pur- 
pose. The advantage, also, taken of our vicinity to the common 
enemy, against whom our whole force is collected and pointed, must 
appear, to every generous mind, so irreconcilable to the common prin- 
ciples of gratitude and justice, that it cannot be supposed the present 
measures originate from the same spirits or counsels, which created 
and conducted this great contest with Britain. You may be assured 
that Pennsylvania will xesent it the moment she has her arms at liberty, 
and then Virginia will blush that she has verified the predictions of 
our enemies. A few designing and interested men, in the back coun- 
try, are certainly practising upon their more honest and 

or corruption has pervaded your councils in a greater degree than 
eould have been supposed from the infancy of your government: your 
influence may do much to retrieve this unhappy business, and never 
can be employed to a better purpose. 

The ladies of my family thank you for your very polite attention, 
and join me in wishing your lady, family, and self, every possible 
happiness. I am, sir, with much esteem. 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

JOSEPH REED. 
JUehard Henry JAe, Esquire, 
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Page 32. 



Thp circumstances related in this page, relative to Mr. Harrison's 
election, were inserted in this and the first edition on the hest autho- 
rity, anittkft name of his opponent was then and is still unknown. It 
may be proper liowever here to state, that a near relation of Mr. 
Harrison has lately mentioned, that " they are in some degree erro- 
neous, and entirely so as regards the motives of the gentleman alluded 
to, who was a man of the fairest private character, and distinguished 
for his patriotism and eminent public services." 



Page 77. 

Letter from Thomas hPKean to Richard Henry Lee. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, March 25, 1780. 

Your much esteemed favour of the 15th of last month, with the 
extracts from your much injured brother's letter, to the president of 
congress, and the copy of Dr. Berkenhout's letter to yourself, en- 
closed, came safe to hand. Next to the approbation of my own con- 
science, it has always been my wish to obtain that of the wise and 
good, and I confess I am happy in having yours. I flatter myself the 
time will shortly come, when the honest labourers in the cause of 
freedom and their country, will at least meet with the reward of being 
known ; and when, also, the double dealing, artful pretenders will be 
discovered. 

There has been a virtuous band in congress from the beginning of 
the present contest, but they were never so few, or so much opposed, 
as just after you and your good brother left us. In the winter and 
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spring of 1779, there was a cabal, whose views I could not fathom; 
there were some possessed of restless spirits, and who endetivoured to 
set member against member, and the congress against the states, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania and those of New England, and the states 
against congress. Every artifice was used to instil prejudice against 
all our foreign ministers and commissioners, particularly your brothers, 
(Dr. Arthur Lee and William Lee,) and I really believe, if I had not 
in April last gone off the bench into congress, in the face of a vote 
of the assembly of Pennsylvania, that they would have^een recalled 
without exception. My fears were, that at that critical period, when 
it had been propagated in Europe, and some uneasiness discovered on 
that score by the court of France, that we were listening to overtures 
from Great Britain, a change of men might have implied a change of 
measures, and given some countenance to the report ; and for this reason 
1 thought it wrong to recall any gentleman in sdch a conjuncture. 
The vote was taken with respect to Dr. Franklin, and being deter- 
mined in the negative, it was postponed as to the rest, until I was 
absent on the circuit. Places 1 saw were sought after by some, and 
vacancies were necessary for the purpose of obtaining them, but I 
could not think this was the only thing in contemplation; though I 
may have been mistaken, as harmony seemed to be restored in some 
measure, upon the appointment of Mewrs. Jay and Carmichel. The 
death of Mr. Drayton, and the considerable change about that time 
of the members, several of them not haying been re-elected, left us 
pretty quiet ever since, though prejudices still too much prevail. 
When I reflect on the assiduity, the zeal, the fidelity, the abilities, and 
patriotism of Dr. A. Lee, I cannot help deploring his fate, and repro- 
bating the ingratitude of congress; but, sir, it is with pleasure that I 
can assure you, that he has many unshaken friends still remaining in 
that body, who have never s^en him, and who esteem him only for 
his public virtues. I profess myself one of these, and he has at least 
my warmest thanks for his substantial services rendered to my country. 
I cannot think it any reflection on a gentleman's heart, that he has 
been mistaken in entertaining too good an opinion of another, nor 
am I at all surprised that even you should have been led into an error 
with respect to Dr. Berkenhout, after perusing his letter, and know- 
ing his insinuating address; but I shall say no more on this head, as I 
am really apologizing for myself. The deranged state of our finances 
has given us infinite trouble and concern; a new plan has been adopt- 
ed which is published in the newspapers, to which 1 shall refer you. 
If it can be carried into execution it will be a great relief to us, and 
I se0 nothing else left, but for every whig to exert himself in its sop- 
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port. There is no great prospect of peace, though the late intelligence 
from Europe is otherwise favourahle. I suspect that Mr. Temple (who 
came over in 1778 with Dr. Berkenhout,) will shortly venture here 
again, with propositions, (perhaps secret,) to acknowledge the inde-, 
pendence of the states, except South Carolina and Georgia, and that 
part of Massachusetts, formerly called the province of Maine, on con- 
ditions of our neutrality between Britain and Spain; he is to have 
power to call on two merchants in London, of his own nomination, ad 
libitum. This is not mere conjecture or report; but it may not be at- 
tempted to be carried into execution, as I think upon the best reflection 
be must despair of success. Can they suppose that these states will be 
to perfidious to one another, or to the auxiliary of their ally, that they 
are so corrupt, so base? Can they be taught to believe; that a vir- 
tuous people can grow so extremely wicked, by a war of five years* 
continuance! Nemo repente fit turpissimus. 
I am, my dear sir, with the most perfect esteem, your most obedient 

humble B«ryant. 

THOMAS M'KEAN. 



Page 136. 

Whereas since the close of the last war, the British parliament 
claiming a power of right, to bind the people of America by statutes, 
in all cases whatsoever, hath in some acts expressly imposed taxes on 
them, and in others under various pretences, but in fact for the purpose 
of raising a revenue, hath imposed rates and duties payable in these 
colonies, established a board of commissioners, with unconstitutional 
powers, and extended the jurisdiction of coQrts of admiralty, not only 
for collecting the said duties, but for the trial of causes merely arising 
within the body of a county. 

And whereas, in consequence of other statutes, judges, who before 
held only estates at will in their offices, have been made dependent 
on the crown alone for their salaries, and standing armies kept in 
times of peace: And whereas it has lately been resolved in parlia- 
ment, that by force of a statute, made in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth, colonists may be transported to En' 
gland, and tried there upon accusations for treasons and misprisions, or 
concealments of treasons committed in the colonies, and by a late 
statute, such trials have been durected in cases therein mentioned: 

And whereas, in the last session of parliament, three statutes 
were made: one entitled, " An act to discdtitinue in such manner and 
Vol.. v.— 8 C 
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for such time as are therein mentioned, the landing and discharging, 
lading, or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, 
and within the harbour of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts 
ifay in North America;" another entitled, " An act for the better re- 
gulating the government of the province of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England;" and another entitled, " An act for the iinpartial adminis- 
tration of justice, in the cases of persons questioned for any act done 
by them in the execution of the law, or for the suppression of riots and 
tumults, in the province of the Massachussetts Bay in New England: 
And another statute was then made ' for making more effectual provision 
for the government of the province of Quebec," &c. All which sta- 
tutes are impolitic, unjust, and cruel, as well as unconstitutional, and 
most dangerous and destructive of American rights: 

And whereas, assemblies have been frequently dissolved, contrary 
to the rights of the people, when they attempted to deliberate on 
grievances; and their dutiful, humble, loyal, and reasonable petitions 
to the crown for redress, have been repeatedly treated with contempt, 
by his majesty's ministers of state. 

The good people of the several colonies of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex 
on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, justly alarmed at these arbitrary proceedings of parliament and 
administration, have severally elected, constituted, and appointed 
deputies to meet and sit in general congress, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in order to obtain such establishment, as that their religion, 
laws, and liberties, may not be subverted : whereupon the deputies 
so appointed being now assembled, in a full and free representation 
of these colonies, taking into their most serious consideration, the 
best means of attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place, as 
Englishmen their ancestors in like cases have usually done^for assert- 
ing and vindicating their rights and liberties, declare. 

That the inhabitants of the English colonies in North America, by 
the immutable laws of nature, the principles of the English constitu- 
tion, and thfe several charters or compacts, have the following rights: 

1, That they are entitled to life, liberty, and property; and they 
have never ceded to any sovereign power whatever, a right to dis- 
pose of either without their consent. 

2. That our ancestors who first settled these colonies, were at the 
time of their emigration from the mother country, entitled to all the 
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rights, liberties, ami immunities of frco and natural born subjects, 
, within the realm of England. 

8. That by such emigration they by no means forfeited, surrendered, 
or lost any of those rights, but that they were, and their descendants 
now are, entitled to the exercise and enjoyment of all such of them, 
as their local, and other circumstances enable them to exercise and 
enjoy. 

4. That the foundation of English liberty and of all free govern- 
ment, is, a right in the people to participate in their legislative 
council; and as the English colonists are not represented, and from 
their local and other circumstances cannot properly be represented 
in the British parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclusive 
power of legislation in their several ^provincial legislatures, where 
their right of representation can alone be preserved, in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their 
sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore used and accus- 
tomed ; but from the necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual 
interests of both countries, we cheerfully consent to the operation of 
such acts of the British parliament, as are bona fide, restrained to the 
regulation of our external commerce, for the purpose of securing the 
commercial advantages of the whole empire to the mother country, 
and the commercial benefits of itg respective members; oxcludii^ 
every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a revenue on 
the subjects in America without their consent. 

5. That the respective colonies are entitled to the common law of 
England, and more especially to the great and inestimable privilege 
of being tried by their peers of the vicinage, according to the courso 
of that law. 

6. That they are entitled to the benefit of such of the English sta- 
tutes, as existed at the time of their colonization; and which they 
have, by experience, respectively found to be applicable to their 
several local and other circumstances. 

7. That these, his majesty's colonics, arc likewise entitled to all the 
immunities and privileges granted and confirmed to them by royal 
charters, or secured by their several codes of provincial laws. 

8. That they have a right peaceably to assemble, consider of their 
grievances, and petition the king; and that all prosecutions, prohibi- 
tory proclamations, and commitments for the same, are illegal. 

9. That the keeping a standing army in these colonies, in times of 
peace, without the consent of the legislature of that colony in wliich 
such army is kept, is against law. 
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10. It 18 indiipensably necessary to go%d govemiiKsnt, and rendered 
essential by the English constitation, that the constituent branches 
of the legislature be independent of each other; that, therefore, the 
exercise of legislative power in several colonies, by a council ap- 
pointed, during pleasure, by the crown, is unconstitutional, dangerous, 
and destructive to the freedom of American legislation. 

All and each of which the aforesaid deputies in behalf of them- 
selves, and their constituents, do claim, demaind, and insist on, as their 
indubitable rights and liberties; which cannot be legally taken from 
them, altered or abridged by any power whatever, without their 
own consent, by their representatives in their several provincial 
legislatures. 

In the course of our inquiry, we find many infringements and vio- 
lations of the foregoing rights, which from an ardent desire that 
harmony and mutual intercourse of affection and interest may be 
restored, we pass over for the present, and proceed to state such acts 
and measures as have been adopted since the last war, wbicb demon- 
strate a system formed to enslave America. 

That the following acts of parliament are infringements and viola- 
tions of the rights of the colonists; and that the repeal of them is 
essentially necessary, in order to restore harmony between Great 
Britain and the American colonies, viz. 

The several acts of 4 Geo. III. ch. 15, and ch. 34. — 5 Geo. III. ch. 
25.-6 Geo. III. ch. 52.-7 Geo. III. ch. 41, and ch. 46.-8 Geo. III. ch. 
22, which impose duties for the purpose of raising a revenue in Ame- 
rica, extend the power of the admiralty courts beyond their ancient 
limits, deprive the American subject of trial by jury, authorize the 
judge's certificate to indemnify the prosecutor from damages that he 
might otherwise be liable to, requiring oppressive security from a 
claimant of ships and goods seized, before h^ shall be allowed to 
defend his property, are subversive of American rights. 
. Also 12 Geo. III. ch. 24, entitled, " An act for the better securing 
his majesty's dock-yards, magazines, ships, ammunition, and stores," 
Dfhich declares a new offence in America, and deprives the Ainerican 
subject of a constitutional trial by jury of the vicinage, by authorizing 
the trial of any person charged with the committing any offence de- 
scribed in the said act out of the realm, to be indicted and tried for 
the same in any shire or county within the realm. 

Also the three acts passed in the last session of parliament, for 
stopping the port and blocking up the harbour of Boston, for altering 
the charter and government of Massachusetts Bay, and that which is 
entitled, " An act for the better administration of justice," &c. 
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Also the act pawed in the same nession for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion in the province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable 
system of English laws, and erecting a tyranny there, to the great 
danger, (from so total a dissimilarity of religion, law, and govern- 
ment) of the neighbouring British colonies, by the assistance of 
whose blood and treasure the said country was conquered from 
France. 

Also the act passed in the same session, for the better providing 
suitable quarters for officers and soldiers in his majesty's service in 
North America. 

Also, that the keeping a standing army in several of these colonies, 
in time of peace, without the consent of the legislature of that colony 
in which such army is kept, is against law. 

To these grievous acts and measures, Americans cannot submit, but 
in hopes their fellow subjects in Great Britain will, on a revision of 
thorn, restore us to that state in which both countries found happiness 
and prosperity, we have for the present only resolved to pursue th« 
following peaceable measures: 1. To enter into a non-importation, 
non-consumption, and non-exportation agreement or association; 2. To 
prepare an address to the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to 
the inhabitants of British America; and H. To prepare a loyal address 
to his majesty, agreeable to resolutions already entered into." 



Page 165. 

GENERAL GADSDEN. 

We republish, as a note to a passage in the life of Edward Rutledge 
contained in this page, the following article, which has appeared in the 
National Intelligencer, because we believe it to be justly due to the 
memory of a man who was among the first in South Carolina to es- 
pouse boldly and openly the cause of Independence. Of him it has been 
said, that " his character was impressed with the hardihood of anti- 
quity," and that " he possessed an erect, firm, and intApid mind, well 
calculated for buffeting with revolutionary storms;— and to him, as one 
of those heroes who first raised the standard of revolt, and first advised 
an act of oblivion, hu been applied, as an appropriate epitapb» the lofty 
sentence, 

In d\fieiUimiB reipMiea whim nunqwEm desiruii in proiperii nihU d$ 
publico diUbiravi; in deaperatis nihil iimui. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGXNOSR. 

In the life of EMward Rutledge, of South Carolina, among Sander- 
son's biographical notices of the Signers to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, a private letter to the late Judge Bee, which has been published^ 
contains the following extract: 

" The gentleman to whom you allude, is, if possible, worse than ever, 
more violent, more wrong-headed." 

On the above, the biographer comments thus: 

" The person alluded to in this extract was no doubt general Gads- 
den, with whom, from his excessive violence in politics and his great 
apprehension of being supposed under the guidance of others, it was 
difficult to act." 

The letter noticed appears, from its date, to have been penned dur- 
ing, or immediately after, a debate in congress, on articles of associa- 
tion,.which seem, from the many conflicting interests involved, to have 
excited at the time no little sensation in that body; and to one of the 
original features of which, all the Carolina delegates, wit>) ti^e excep- 
tion of general Gadsden, were opposed. That that debate* partook of 
all the inflammation common to political discussions under the excite- 
ment of opposition or local jealousies, is not to be questioned, and 
individual accusations of intemperance^ oi errors of opinion were 
probably liberally indulged in at^t^wslime, as they ever have been on 
similar occasions, through the channels of private correspondence. 

It is not essential to the truth of history, that these individual expres- 
sions of feelings or opinions should ever appear in print, particularly 
whep written under the excitement of the occasion, of which every 
actor in the scene, however prudent or temperate, must, in a degree, 
partake. As one of these communications, which from its temper, 
would seem to have been confidential, has, under respectable authority, 
found its way to the public eye, it is due to the memory of general 
Gadsden, whose political character, during the trying times of a revo- 
lution, should be tested by his public conduct, to give currency to the 
following facts. The extract from the letter inserted above, bears date . 
October, 1774. By reference to the proceedings of the national con- 
gress for the saile period, it appears, that, on information having been 
received of a large military force about to sail from Great Britain to 
America, for the support of general Gage, in his position at Boston : 

" The people, (says Drayton,* vol. I, page 105,) began to regret the 

• Memoirs of the American devolution, by John Drayton, L.L. D. 2 vols. 
8vo. Mr. Drayton had been governor of South Carolina, and afterwards dis- 
trict judge of the United States. 
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late congress had not acted with vigour, and that general Grage had 
not been attacked and overcome in Boston, before the reinforcement 
could arrive. A proposition had indeed been made, by one of our de- 
puties in congress, Mr. Gadsden, for that purpose; but it was over- 
ruled; congress were of opinion such a measure would be premature. 

" On the thirteenth of September, of the year 1774, it was resolved, 
* that, from and after the tenth of Septemper, 1775, the exportation of all 
merchandise, and every commodity whatever to Great l^itain and Ire- 
land, and the West Indies, ought to cease,' (p. 147;) and on the twenti- 
eth of October |» (the same month in which Mr. Rutledge's letter bears 
date,) ' the non-importation, non-consumption, and non-exportation 
agreement was adopted and signed by the congress.^ (p. 148).'* 

In the article respecting " non-exportations, the sending rice to 
Europe was excepted," (p. 148.) It appears that this exception of rice 
was required, before the deputies from South Carolina, with the ex- 
ception of general Gadsden, would give their assent to the articles of 
associallim. . The proceedings of the continental congress were sub- 
sequently laid before the state assembly of South Carolina, and the 
article extracted above from the association, gave rise to a debate, 
thus noticed by Drayton, (vol. I. p. 168.) 

" The articles of assocWion determined upon by congress, and 
recommended to the provincial /conventions and congresses to be 
carried into execution, now came on to 1?^ conoidered, and the four 
last words of the fourth article of that instrument (except rice to Eu- 
rope,) gave room for a long and violent debate." This exertion had 
given so general a disgust, that the whole interior of the province 
considered their interests as sacrificed to the emolument of the rice 
planters, and, accordingly, a motion was made and seconded, ' that the 
delegates to be elected, use their utmost endeavours, at the ensuing 
congress at Philadelphia, to cause those words to be expunged.' Mr. 
Gadsden t^n rose and explained to the congress what had taken 
place in the continental congress during the passage of the obnoxious 
exception. He said, he thought it was a duty to declare, he had not 
any hand in causing those words to stand in the instrument of asso- 
ciation — that they had well nigh occasioned a division in congress. 
And so illy was a proposition of that nature received, that it had oc- 
casioned a cessation from business for several days, in order to give 
our deputies time to recollect themselves. Then, when the association 
was completing, and the members of congress were signing that in- 
strument, aU our deputies but himself withdrew. That he would have 
been glad of the honour of signing his name alone, and for so doing 
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would have truited to the generosity of liU constituents. That he 
had offered to do so, and that Carolina was on the point of being ex- 
cluded the association, when our deputies being again summoned by 
the secretary, they returned into congress, yielding up the article 
indigo, and that congress, only for ttie sake of preserving the union of 
America^ allowed the article rice to be added to the association, 

** That this, however, was illy received by the other colonies, who 
had thence become jealous of the rice colonies; and therefore, it was 
his opinion, that, /or the common good, as well as our own honour , we 
ought to remove this as soon as possible by having the words ' except 
rice to Europe,' struck out of the fourth article of association." 

It is probable, therefore, that this disagreement ou the part of gene- 
ral Gadsden with the other Carolina delegates, connected with the 
proposition for expelling general Gage from Boston, before reinforce- 
ments, known to be preparing in England, could arrive for his relief, 
subjected him to the remarks indulged at the time by Mr. Kutledge, 
and which have not only at this late period found their way into piint, 
but have been commented upon by such authority as v^i^st necessarily 
produce impressions, not, in our opinion, warranted by the public 
conduct of general Gadsden. In giving publicity, however, to the 
above, it is not the intention or desire of the writer of this article to 
invite a discussiun on a subject whicl* '^e would gladly have avoided 
noticing. He subniit« the fucts, witliout comment, to an enlightened 
and impartial posterity, under a conviction tliat, although a very honest 
difference of opinion may have prevailed among the Carolina delegates 
to the i-ongress of 1774, enforced, no doubt, during the fervour of de- 
liAte, with all the temper, ardour, or zeal of which each may have 
been by nature capable, '' excessive violence, wrong-headedness, or 
apprehension of being supposed under the guidance of others," should 
not, at this period, constitute any of the charges of error against any 
of the deputies. They were acting as the representatives of a people 
struggling for their liberties; and, on an occasion calculated to arouse 
all the feelings of human nature, ardour and zeal may have charac- 
terized tlie conduct of some of the members, prudence and temperance 
that of others, and, however divided in opinion, at the time, as to the 
proper measures, it is not to be doubted they were all honestly aiming 
at the same object, the accomplishment of which consummated the 
glory and independence of the American Republic. 
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